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Epiror’s Note: The author presents some examples of 
the use of research in management from the files of his 
company and draws some interesting conclusions. 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


¥ 1s widely recognized that in the field 
of production, American management, 
through the years, has done an outstand- 
ing job. This was effectively demon- 
strated to the world by our recent war 
record. At the same time, it is recognized 
also, that in the field of distribution, 
comparatively less progress has been 
made. From the standpoint of efficiency 
in operations, distribution still has a long 
way to goto “catch up” with production. 

This situation provides an opportunity 


* Presented at a meeting of the American Marketing 
Association, Boston, Mass. 


for a more effective use and application of 
marketing research as a tool of manage- 
ment. It also reflects a need, as I see it, 
for a greater appreciation of the poten- 
tialities and the many applications of 
research, not only on the part of manage- 
ment but by marketing research people 
themselves. Already, within the past ten 
to twenty years, marketing research, as 
we all know, has come to have an impor- 
tant place in many companies. So far, its 
greatest use has been in the field of con- 
sumer goods, such as foods, drugs, house- 
hold appliances and the like. 

Less widely known, however, and still 
more in the pioneering stage, is the 
application of marketing research to in- 
dustrial goods problems. Here we get into 
such products as steel, paper, textiles, 
electric motors, machinery, and numer- 
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ous other items sold to the industrial con- 
sumer. It is my purpose to outline 
briefly some of the more important uses 
and applications for marketing research 
in the industrial goods field. I would like 
to cite a few examples or case histories, 
and in doing so, I must, of necessity, 
refer to the experience of our own organ- 
ization. 


II 


Examp es or Use or RESEARCH IN 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


Example I—New Product Study 


The first example illustrates the use of 
marketing research in determining the 
sales opportunity for a new and unknown 
product. One of our clients owned a 
subsidiary company which, during the 
war, had specialized in precision instru- 
ments for the Armed Forces. When the 
time came for reconversion, the subsidi- 
ary looked around for a peace-time 
product to justify its continued existence. 
It hit upon a precision instrument which 
it could produce and sell for around $250 
a unit. 

The subsidiary took upon itself the 
task of getting set for producing and 
marketing the product. A sales manager 
was hired and set up to develop a sales 
program. An advertising agency was 
selected and the first campaign blocked 
out. An industrial designer submitted 
sketches for the exterior of the instru- 
ment. The new plant was laid out on 
blueprint and specifications drawn up 
for the new equipment needed. All that 
was lacking was the parent company’s 
approval for the $420,000 needed for 
tooling up and getting under way. 

When the expenditure came up for 
approval, our client asked “What is the 
market for this instrument? What is the 
competition? Can this product meet 
competition?’ No one really knew the 
answers. The company decided to find 


out, therefore, before investing more 
than $400,000 in the project. We were 
called in to study the market opportu- 
nity for this product. In the course of the 
work, we examined competitive instru- 
ments. We demonstrated the new in- 
strument to potential users. As a result 
of the study, the verdict was decisive. 
It was clearly evident that the machine 
could not hold a candle to competitive 
products on the market and that it was 
not acceptable for the purpose for which 
it was designed. In brief, $3,800 spent in 
marketing research saved this company 
$420,000 for tooling up for a product 
that few people would buy—and this 
would not take into account additional 
money that would be lost in attempting 
to sell the product over a period of time 
in an unfavorable market. 

Many examples along this line could 
be given. Sometimes, a new product 
study, such as this, will reveal necessary 
changes in the design or nature of the 
product that will mean the difference 
between success or failure. Other exam- 
ples could be given where the company 
is not so fortunate as the one referred to. 
Many companies, in introducing a new 
product, still fail to recognize the need 
for a study of the market opportunity. 
They go right ahead with their plans, 
spend large sums of money in develop- 
ment, go into production, put the prod- 
uct on the market and then find after 
months or even years of expensive sales 
effort that they have to make drastic 
changes in the product or give it up al- 
together. That is a costly experience— 
and one that can be prevented with 
market research. 


Example II—Market Study 


A well known manufacturer who pro- 
duced a machine used by various types 
of establishments, together with the 
paper used in the machine, called us in 
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about two years ago to study the market 
and improve the distribution program. 
The primary interest was in paper sales. 
The machine itself was sold at very 
little profit as a means of increasing the 
sales of paper. 

The company knew that the market 
was spread over a very wide field, includ- 
ing a great many different types of or- 
ganizations, but it had very little infor- 
mation as to which types and sizes of 
establishments offered the most favor- 
able opportunity for development. In 
the market study, samples were set up 
covering all the major classifications of 
establishments—manufacturing, whole- 
saling, retailing, and servicing—accord- 
ing to size of establishment and geo- 
graphic location. Personal interviews 
were conducted by seasoned and ex- 
perienced people, well trained in this 
type of work. 

From analysis of the results, it was 
possible to determine the type and size of 
establishments in all categories which 
could be considered potential users of the 
company’s product and the potential 
volume that each group represented. For 
example, it was found that a bank, theo- 
retically a customer, was actually not a 
good potential customer at all unless it 
had total assets of at least $100,000,000. 
It was further found that a manufac- 
turer of electrical equipment had to have 
a minimum number of around 250 em- 
ployees before it was large enough to 
warrant an installation, which cost 
several hundred dollars. 

By continuing this process through 
the various classifications of establish- 
ments, state and county governments, 
and the like, and by establishing a 
measuring factor for each group, it was 
possible to determine who were potential 
customers and who were not. After it had 
been determined how much a given 
establishment of a particular type and 


size would buy, we went through the 
long, arduous process of finding out how 
many establishments in the country 
there were in each of the categories being 
considered and projecting the findings 
accordingly. In that way, it was possible 
to come out with an over-all figure of 
potential business. By keeping the infor- 
mation by counties, we ended up with a 
complete picture of the size of the poten- 
tial market, according to type of estab- 
lishment, size of establishment, and the 
location of the market by individual 
counties throughout the United States. 

With this information as a basis, it was 
possible to establish a complete distribu- 
tion program on an effective and eco- 
nomical basis. Last year the company had 
its most succcessful year, both volume- 
wise and profit-wise but, more impor- 
tantly, they feel that for the first time in 
their history they are set up to operate on 
a sound, constructive basis and in a 
position to meet competition effectively 
during the years ahead. 


Example III—Distribution Study 


An old, family-owned company that 
manufactured a broad line of industrial 
products, began to recognize that it was 
not keeping pace with the industry in the 
sales end of the business. It was clearly 
evident that the quality of the product 
was equal to or superior to competitors. 
The problem was sales. Since the com- 
pany sold its-.product through two differ- 
ent types of distribution channels, it was 
of critical importance to determine which 
type of distribution should be strength- 
ened or expanded. Another problem 
was to evaluate the company’s rela- 
tive distribution and competitive sales 
strength in each type of distribution 
outlet, by individual, primary markets. 
In addition, the study involved a con- 
siderable amount of work among district 
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offices and sales personnel as well as the 
independent distributors. 

As a result of the work, it was possible 
not only to determine the relative 
market potential in each type of distri- 
bution outlet, but how this potential was 
broken down within individual geograph- 
ic areas. It was possible also to measure 
the strength and weakness of the distrib- 
uting organization, by individual mar- 
kets and even by individual distributors. 
Thus, the company was in a position to 
take the necessary steps to strengthen its 
distribution operations and inaugurate a 
long-range planning program. 


Example IV—Sales Organization 


A manufacturer of electrical equip- 
ment used by industrial establishments 
had for years sold the product through 
independent distributors and agents 
located in various parts of the country. 
With increased production facilities, as 
a result of the war, the company called 
us in and asked this question: “Can our 
present sales structure handle the sales 
job with our increased production facili- 
ties? If not, what should be done?” 

A market and distribution study was 
made, which included a thorough evalu- 
ation of the job that could be done by 
independent distributors and agents in 
this field as compared with the company’s 
own organization. From the findings, it 
became evident that a direct sales force 
was essential in the important industrial 
areas, tobe supplemented byindependent 
sales representatives in certain other 
geographic sections of the country. 

Here was a case of building a complete 
sales organization almost from scratch. 
From the results of the market study, the 
potential market for this company’s 
product was laid out according to type 
and size of establishment and geographic 
location by individual counties. With 


this as a basis, it was possible to establish 
the location of district offices and lay out 
sales territories on an intelligent basis. 

It was also possible to determine the 
extent and character of manpower 
needed to do the sales job, to know what 
was needed in the way of salesmen’s 
training, to work out a sales incentive 
plan that would encourage salesmen to 
do a balanced, constructive job. The 
factual information obtained also indi- 
cated clearly the service requirements 
and what was needed in the way of 
advertising and promotion to tie in 
effectively with direct sales efforts. 

Another aspect of the program in- 
cluded the establishment of a sound 
organizational structure at the home 
office with provision for effective super- 
vision of the sales force and contact with 
customers and prospects. All of these 
things, and others were tied in together 
into an over-all, coordinated, marketing 
program. And all of this was possible, 
not as a result of guesswork or opinion, 
but because facts were obtained upon 
which to build a solid foundation. 


Example V—Sales Training Manual 


Another manufacturer, in launching a 
new training program for salesmen, 
called us in recently to write a sales 
manual. In order to do this, however, it 
was first necessary to conduct a field 
study, which included evaluation of the 
sales objectives and analysis of the sales- 
man’s job in this company. 

In our judgment too many sales 
manuals are prepared in a generalized 
way without sufficient understanding of 
the marketing problem involved and 
without a clear-cut picture of sales ob- 
jectives. This company recognized the 
important fact that a manual, however 
well done, would not, in itself, solve the 
training program. A carefully worked out 
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plan, including regional meetings, was 
put into effect, in which the manual was 
used merely as a tool in the over-all job 
of training and educating the members of 
the sales force. The results have been 
extraordinary in increased sales effec- 
tiveness. 


Example VI—Sales Control Records 


A manufacturer of industrial steel 
products had been selling the entire out- 
put through one exclusive national dis- 
tributor. The company was merely the 
producer with the distributor handling 
the entire sales job to various types of 
industrial establishments throughout the 
country. The situation became highly 
unsatisfactory for many reasons and the 
company decided to take over the sales 
function and establish its own direct 
selling force. We were then called in to 
install a system of management and sales 
control records. 

Since the company had little knowl- 
edge of who the customers were, we 
spent considerable time working with 
individual salesmen and with district 
managers in building up a record of the 
needs and requirements for each of 
several thousand customers and poten- 
tial customers. We designed salesmen’s 
reporting forms and records, branch 
office records, service reports, complaint 
forms, customer and prospect records, 
management reports and others, all of 
which tied in to a well-rounded plan. 

Experience has shown that the record 
system keeps the management closely 
informed at all times on all phases of 
sales operations, and in a position to 
anticipate the needs of customers and 
prospects. Members of the sales force, 
also, have come to recognize the value 
more and more to them, individually. In 
addition, through monthly summaries 
and annual recaps, a wealth of informa- 
tion has been accumulated since the 


system was installed five years ago and 
today it serves as an invaluable guide in 
directing sales activities and in coordi- 
nating sales requirements with produc- 
tion schedules. 


Example VII—Integration of Loosely 
Connected Organization 


Another company, a pioneer and 
leader in its field, found itself very much 
at the mercy of its branch sales managers. 
This condition had come about largely 
from the fact that the company origi- 
nally had beenorganized asa combination 
of independent distributors and some of 
the branch managers, who were formerly 
distributors, continued to want to go 
their own separate directions. It had not 
been possible for the management to in- 
tegrate the entire company into a uni- 
form, smooth-working organization. Ac- 
tually, both the branch managers and 
the management itself, were at fault to 
some extent. 

As a result of a market and distribu- 
tion study, factual information was ob- 
tained which made it possible to bring 
about this integration. It was a case 
where once the facts were brought to 
light and laid out in an organized 
manner, a group of fair-minded men, 
with opposing views, sitting around a 
table, were able eventually to arrive at 
the same basic conclusions. And we have 
found that invariably to be the case. 
Today this company is operating as a 
smooth-working machine with excellent 
coordination and teamwork all around. 

Some of the companies referred to are 
large, some small, some medium sized. 
Various other examples could be given, 
covering additional applications for re- 
search work. The fact remains, however, 
that there are still many companies, 
particularly in the industrial field, who 
today are not using research as a tool in 
their distribution operations. 
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Ill 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CONSUMER 
AND INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
RESEARCH 


While the fundamentals of marketing 
research as used in the consumer prod- 
ucts field are primarily the same for 
industrial products, there are certain 
differences in application that require a 
new and entirely different approach. It is 
not my purpose to go into a detailed 
analysis of techniques and principles in 
order to describe these differences. I do 
hope, however, to mention rather briefly 
three or four of the more obvious differ- 
ences, based upon the experience in our 
own organization, where we do work in 
both consumer and industrial products. 

With regard to the sample, for exam- 
ple, the number of interviews in the in- 
dustrial field is, of course, usually smaller 
than in the case of consumer studies. 
Where a consumer study might run into 
thousands of interviews, the industrial 
study is more likely to deal with hun- 
dreds or even less in many cases. Another 
point of difference in connection with the 
sample is the greater importance per 
interview in the industrial study. Many 
industries are, of course, dominated 
largely by a relatively small number of 
companies and the experiences and the 
requirements of even one or two com- 
panies alone may at times make a con- 
siderable difference in the outcome. 
Greater flexibility is also essential in the 
industrial sample, as compared with the 
consumer sample. 

Another difference is in the type of in- 
terviewer required. Experience has shown 
that more seasoned and experienced 
people are needed. It is essential for the 
interviewer to have, or be able to acquire 
quickly, some knowledge and under- 
standing of the industry being studied 
and the respondent’s problems before 


going into the field. In addition, some 
studies become very technical and re- 
quire engineering knowledge. 

Still another difference in our own 
operations is the fact that we use what 
we call an interview guide, covering the 
important subject matter, rather than 
the usual questionnaire. It is not a 
matter, ordinarily, of merely obtaining 
specific answers to specific questions, as 
is the usual practice in consumer 
studies. More often, it is a case of carry- 
ing out a two-way discussion of a prob- 
lem or a situation of mutual interest. 
Sometimes these industrial interviews 
last for hours. The results are then 
written up later in complete form. 

It should be mentioned also that in 
view of the greater relative importance 
per interview and the less standardized 
form in which the information is col- 
lected, as compared with consumer 


. studies, it is essential to use more highly 


trained and experienced people for tabu- 
lating work and analysis of the findings. 
Here it is not a matter of counting the 
“yeses” or “noes,” for example, to speci- 
fic questions but rather the conducting of 
a penetrating analysis of the information 
obtained covering operations and condi- 
tions found in different industries and in 
different companies. In the analysis work 
it takes people who are curious and eager 
to learn the meaning of the information 
obtained and the reasons for the state- 
ments—people who are able to contrib- 
ute to the interpretation of the findings 
in the light of the problem at hand. 


IV 


RELATION OF MARKETING RESEARCH 
TO More Errectrive DistriBuTION 


In considering the use of marketing 
research in industrial goods problems 
there are, of course, many variations and 
many applications. Every company is 
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different, with individual peculiarities, 
background and type of operation. There 
are, however, certain fundamentals in 
thinking that can well be applied to most 
companies. 

Suggestive of a general approach to 
the subject are the following broad steps, 
reviewed briefly. The list is not complete 
but it does outline some of the more im- 
portant ones which have proved success- 
ful, in the experience of our organization, 
in aiding management improve the dis- 
tribution job. 


1. Thorough knowledge of the market 


One of the basic fundamentals in any 
distribution improvement program is a 
thorough and accurate knowledge of 
customers and potential customers—who 
they are, where they are, their relative 
importance potentially, their needs, 
likes and dislikes. It is evident, I believe, 
that manufacturers of consumer prod- 
ucts today know a great deal more about 
their markets, generally speaking, than 
do manufacturers of industrial products. 
While a rapidly mounting interest in 
research in the industrial goods field has 
been developed in the last few years, a 
great deal of spade work remains to be 
done. 


2. Effective plan for territorial develop- 
ment 


Once the market is clearly defined as to 
size, character and location, it is possible 
to establish a plan of territorial coverage 
and development in accordance with 
sales potentialities and to distribute 
manpower and sales effort on a fair and 
equitable basis. In this connection, as we 
all know, markets change from time to 
time and it is necessary to revise terri- 
tories and sales emphasis accordingly at 
periodic intervals. 


3. Careful selection of salesmen 


If it is recognized that the salesman 
represents a substantial investment on 
the part of the company in time and 
money then, obviously, the selection of 
the individuals who are to become sales- 
men is of paramount importance. Many 
companies today are giving far greater 
attention to the selection of salesmen 
than in former years. Many have found 
aptitude tests useful as a means of sup- 
plementing judgment and eliminating 
prejudice so far as possible in the selec- 
tion of applications. 


4. Effective supervision and training of 
salesmen 


Marketing research is being used to 
determine the character of the sales job 
needed to be done and thus to aid in 
setting up effective programs of super- 
vision and training of salesmen. At the 
present time, increased interest and 
attention is being given to salesmen’s 
training programs, for both new and old 
salesmen. This emphasis on salesmen 
training is long over-due and one which 
has been neglected too often by a great 
many companies in past years. 


5. Wise selection of distribution channels 
and sales outlets 


Since it is essential to have factual in- 
formation upon which to base judgment 
in the selection of the right distribution 
channels and types of outlets, marketing 
research can render important aid in 
this respect. Although many manufac- 
turers of industrial goods have their 
own direct sales organizations, the use of 
distributors or other sales representatives 
is essential in many instances, especially 
in certain lines and in certain geographi- 
cal areas. Many examples can be given 
where marketing research has pointed 
the way to lower costs and more effective 
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sales effort through changes in distribu- 
tion methods. 


6. Incentive plan of sales compensation 


Another subject which has been re- 
ceiving increased attention is that of 
salesmen’s compensation. Instead of a 
straight salary basis or a commission 
basis, for example, many companies are 
finding value in adopting incentive plans 
that will enable the salesman to receive 
increased compensation in return for 
accomplishing certain definite objectives 
—objectives which can be determined on 
a sound basis by marketing research. 
Without any doubt, a good incentive 
plan, generally speaking, can bea highly 
important factor in improving the job of 
the sales force. This might mean greater 
concentration on more profitable lines, 
development of new customers, the un- 
covering of new markets, maintaining a 
better balanced distribution of accounts 
according to size—and various other 
factors depending upon the particular 
conditions involved. 


7. Effective teamwork with trade outlets 


Marketing research has uncovered the 
need in many instances for more effective 
teamwork with mill supply houses, hard- 
ware jobbers, agents or other sales rep- 
resentatives. These involve such things 
as education and training of sales person- 
nel, improved service operations and 
various merchandising plans for improv- 
ing the sales job. 


8. Sound program of advertising and pro- 
motion 


Many instances could be cited where 
the advertising and promotional cam- 
paign is something independent and 
apart from the direct sales work of the 
sales force. Research can determine not 
only the character and extent of pro- 
motional effort, required, but how this 


effort can best be coordinated with direct 
sales activities. 


9. Continuous product development. 


Products, like other elements in the 
economy, are not static. They are never 
perfect. They are always subject to con- 
tinuous improvement and development. 
Many companies are using research in a 
highly successful way as a means of im- 
proving existing products, developing 
new uses for existing products, eliminat- 
ing slow moving items and developing 
new products. 


10. Sound pricing policy 


Another important use for marketing 
research is in connectionwith pricing of 
products. Consideration must be given 
not only to production costs but also to 
the market opportunity. This does not 
mean selling at a loss but, rather, in pro- 
ducing the type of product and at a cost 
in line with the needs and requirements 
of the market. This fact is being appreci- 
ated today by more and more companies. 


11. Accurate knowledge of all costs of dis- 
tribution 


By bringing about improved opera- 
tions, marketing research can, of course, 
be effective in bringing about lower dis- 
tribution costs. 

In considering the subject of distribu- 
tion costs, however, it is important to 
bear in mind that many times it is not so 
much a matter of cost reduction as cost 
control. In fact, it is very necessary at 
times to increase expenditures along 
certain lines in order to carry out specific 
objectives which are tied in with a 
sound management policy. The impor- 
tant thing is to have an accurate knowl- 
edge of distribution costs, to scrutinize 
such costs carefully, and to evaluate 
them in terms of their long-range objec- 
tives and results. 
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12. Effective coordination between sales 
and production 


In some companies, sales and produc- 
tion departments have been at logger- 
heads, with sales personnel having little 
understanding of production problems 
involved, and production personnel giv- 
ing insufficient attention to the difficul- 
ties of the sales force and the needs of 
customers. It is too much to expect that 
either the sales force or the production 
personnel could ever fully appreciate the 
position of the other; nevertheless, there 
must be understanding and teamwork 
between the two groups in order that each 
may contribute effectively to the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Experience has shown that marketing 
research people, through studies of 
market potentials, the needs and re- 
quirements of customers and forecast- 
ing of future sales requirements, can 
make a substantial contribution in pro- 
viding more effective coordination be- 
tween production and sales. 


13. Budgetary control in distribution 


It is surprising many times to find 
companies which carry out a system of 
budgetary control quite extensively in 
production operations and in adminis- 
tration but apply it only in a limited way 
to distribution activities. Here is another 
opportunity for marketing research peo- 
ple to take the initiative and contribute 
their thinking to the effective use of 
budgetary control in the distribution 
program. 


14. Practical system of sales records and 
reports 


Once the marketing program is set up 
in its entirety, it is essential for the 
company to have practical management 
controls and sales records. This will 
make it possible for the management to 
keep closely informed on all phases of 


distribution activities and to provide red 
lights or danger signals on situations that 
justify immediate attention. 

This does not mean “regimentation” 
of salesmen’s activities. On the contrary, 
it means helping the salesman plan and 
carry through his job more effectively. 
It provides factual information for use by 
the management in guiding sales oper- 
ations, and it provides a means for the 
various members of the sales force to 
measure the results of their own efforts 
at periodic intervals, not merely in terms 
of volume but on the basis of a balanced, 
constructive job. 


15. Sound organizational structure 


There is no substitute for capable and 
trained manpower to direct and supet- 
vise the distribution job. Even though 
the plan is sound and the objectives are 
well laid out, the program cannot 
succeed as it should without competent 
manpower and a sound organizational 
set-up. Furthermore, it is essential that 
there be a clear understanding of duties 
and responsibility on the part of every- 
one concerned. 


16. Sound management policy in distribu- 
tion 

In addition to the points already men- 
tioned, there are other problems which 
may be considered under the broad 
heading of distribution management 
policy. The successful conduct of any 
business over the long pull dictates that 
such policies be established on the basis 
of factual information and accurate 
knowledge of the situation involved. For 
example, many companies are faced with 
the problem of whether they should in- 
tegrate in any way with other factors in 
the industry. This has been particularly 
true during recent years in the textile 
field. It has been found in other cases 
that mergers of two or more organiza- 
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tions have provided additional sales 
outlets or better balanced facilities for 
distribution, thereby reducing costs. 
Such problems lend themselves to in- 
telligent research and provide the oppor- 
tunity to obtain factual information that 
will aid management in arriving at the 
right decision. 


V 


ConcLUSIONS 


These are some of the objectives to 
which marketing research can be applied 
and which today are being successfully 
applied by marketing people, not only in 
the field of industrial products but also 
consumer products. There are many 
others. 

As we emerge from the war economy 
into what we hope will be a long, peace- 
ful era, American management will un- 
questionably be faced with one of the 
most competitive periods in the history 
of our country. Without a doubt, this 
provides marketing people with the 
opportunity to make a lasting contribu- 
tion to American enterprise, particularly 
in view of the world situation as it exists 
today. 

In order to take full advantage of this 
opportunity, however, it seems to me 
that marketing research people generally 
need to raise their sights. We are today, 

s I see it, in a position somewhat com- 
parable with that of the industrial en- 
gineer, for example, some twenty or 
thirty years ago. It has always seemed to 
me that a substantial amount of the 
credit for the great advances inAmerican 
production “‘know-how,” through the 
years, is due to the work of the industrial 


engineer. Years ago he took upon himself 
the job of becoming a specialist in pro- 
duction methods, in factory layout, 
production controls, wage incentives, in- 
ventory controls and a// other aspects 
of the complete production operation. 
Today, and in the years to come, there 
is a big job to be done in the field of dis- 
tribution. We, as distribution research 
people, therefore, should think and work 
in terms of the complete distribution 
operation. 

Too many people think of marketing 
research primarily or solely in terms of a 
market potential study, usually in the 
consumer goods field, or perhaps a read- 
ership survey or a study of advertising 
effectiveness. These are all vitally impor- 
tant. But there are also many other im- 
portant applications. If we are to make 
the fullest contribution of which we are 
capable to business, then it is up to us to 
become specialists in a// phases of the 
distribution operation, to the end that 
we can aid management in bringing 
about improved distribution methods, 
more effective sales training programs, 
improved methodsof compensating sales- 
men, more intelligent budgetary control, 
more effective use of sales records and all 
the other steps—each of which represents 
an integral part of a sound and well-bal- 
anced distribution program. 

It is up tous to maintain high stand- 
ards of quality and do everything 
possible to see that all work in our field is 
conducted on a high level and ona pro- 
fessional basis. If we do that—you and I 
and hundreds of others like us through- 
out the country—then I am certain 
of the contribution that can be made 
to management. 


























AN ENGLISHMAN LOOKS AT AMERICAN 
MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION POLICIES* 


STUART G. WATERHOUSE 


Eprrors Note: The author, a visiting student of market- 
ing associations in this country, presents some exceedingly 
interesting and valuable impressions of the American 
market and marketing. 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE is a restless energy, a cease- 

less experimentation here in America 
that contrasts sharply with the more 
static conditions prevailing in Britain. 
Certain basic reasons account for this 
difference. Here in the United States, 
thanks to your amazingly rapid tech- 
nological developments, the abundance 
of your natural resources, and the size 
of your domestic market, your econ- 
omy is still expanding and the soil is 
fertile for change. There is in fact an 
unrelenting pressure being exerted on 
your marketing system to find new and 
more effective ways of distributing the 
products of industry. 

Whereas in Britain we long ago sur- 
rendered our 40 years’ start in industrial- 
ization and have in the last half century 
tended to sit back and watch other 
countries overtake and pass us in indus- 
trial techniques. Moreover, lacking most 
of the natural advantages of an industrial 
nation—we are poorly provided with all 
raw materials except coal and, toa much 
lesser extent, iron ore—Britain had in- 
evitably to concede her leadership to 
other more favored countries, notably 
the United States and Germany. 

A further factor which has, I think, 
made British sellers less venturesome 
than their American counterparts is the 
smallness of our domestic market. It is 
true that we have in the British Isles a 


* Address delivered before the San Francisco chapter 
of The American Marketing Association. 


population of 47,000,000, but in terms of 
effective demand that figure tends to be 
misleading, because of the inadequate 
purchasing power of the masses. But, 
you may ask, what about Britain’s 
foreign markets? For reasons which I 
shall mention later Britain’s overseas 
trade has not as yet stimulated British 
manufacturers to adopt more advanced 
merchandising methods. 


Dynamic Nature OF MARKETING 
In AMERICA 


If I were to summarize my impressions 
of American marketing in one word, 
that word would be ‘‘dynamic.” The 
dynamic nature of American marketing 
is nowhere more clearly illustrated than 
in your obsolescence policy. This, it 
seems to me, is not merely a policy but 
also a philosophy. There is a driving 
force in your system which makes it im- 
perative ‘that ther 947 model—whether it 
be an automobile, a radio, a razor, or a 
fountain pen—shall immediately render 
the 1946 version out-of-date. I found an 
illustration of this business philosophy in 
the refrigerator industry. A leading firm 
of refrigerator manufactuers told me 
that when in July 1945 they were given 
the signal to resume production of re- 
frigerators, they had to start with their 
1941 models and use a good deal of in- 
ferior material. Their program for 
1946 was to eliminate this ersatz material 
and manufacture a product that was up 
to pre-war standards. When it came to 
deciding the policy for 1947, however, 
their production engineer presented 
plans for a new model that would be so 
revolutionary in design that no self-re- 
specting housewife could resist scrapping 
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her existing refrigerator in its favor. 
Although the changeover would involve 
a temporary decline in production and 
sales volume at a time when consumer 
demand was expected to be at its peak, 
it was decided to go ahead with the new 
model. That, I think, is a typical exam- 
ple of the American outlook, an outlook 
which is reflected too, from a rather 
different angle, in your plant amorti- 
zation policies. 

We in Britain regard this matter 
differently. Style is not so important a 
selling weapon in our economy and the 
average British manufacturer does not 
feel a compelling urge to alter his product 
at frequent intervals. Once he has estab- 
lished his reputation, he will turn out 
the same article year after year until 
some radical development compels him 
to change it. I suppose that down the 
years the Rolls Royce car, for example, 
has become a little more streamlined in 
appearance, but compared with the gulf 
which separates the Model T Ford from 
the 1947 Studebaker it has practically 
stood still. 

In this attitude the British manufac- 
turer is aided and abetted by the British 
consumer. A certain innate conservatism, 
a distrust of novelty, and a profound 
attachment towhat is familiar—these are 
characteristics of the British people. 
Newness has not the same intrinsic 
virtue in Britain that it has over here. 
Consequently, the British manufacturer 
has concentrated on quality and durabil- 
ity in his product. “Made to last” is an 
advertising slogan applied equally to 
ships and shirts. 

And hitherto, what is good enough for 
the British customer has been regarded 
as good enough for the foreign customer 
too. For so long did British industry en- 
joy comparatively stable overseas mar- 
kets and British products command a 
worldwide reputation that it induced a 


state of complacency and an inertia 
which proved very costly when other 
countries began to challenge their su- 
premacy. There was indeed more than a 
little justification for the gibe of one of 
our Socialist leaders about “‘private un- 
enterprise.” In this connection I think 
immediately of the Lancashire cotton 
industry which once “held the gorgeous 
East in fee” but rapidly lost ground in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s to lower cost pro- 
ducers. 

The difference in the American ap- 
proach was brought home to me when I 
visited a prominent New England cotton 
manufacturer. Like the Lancashire 
mills this firm had been producing the 
same staple cotton sheeting for 50 years 
or more until in the early 1920’s it 
awoke to the fact that the United States 
had become style-conscious and that the 
pressure of the times was against things 
merely static. Forthwith, it completely 
changed its merchandising policy. It 
launched its first national advertising 
campaign featuring a new product, a 
cotton sheet with a brand name and an 
artistically decorated wrapper. At the 
same time it so diversified its product 
line that within 3 years cotton sheets 
were accounting for only 20% of its total 
sales. That policy has been continued 
with great success up to the present time, 
and it contains more than one useful 
lesson for the British manufacturer. For 
if there is one message that I shall carry 
back with me to Britain, it is the imper- 
ative necessity for British industry to 
adopt a more dynamic approach to its 
marketing problems. 


Advertising 


When an Englishman arrives in the 
United States he is apt to feel like Cortes 
is reported to have felt when he first saw 
the Pacific and stare around him “with a 
wild surmise.” It is not only the sky- 
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scrapers but also the sky-signs which 
make him catch his breath. He rapidly 
learns to appreciate the influence of ad- 
vertising in the American economy, even 
though he may find the size of Ameri- 
can newspapers an embarrassment and 
rhymed commercials an offense. 

After having been an avid reader of, 
and listener to, advertising copy for 6 
months, I have acquired a great admir- 
ation for the energy, resource, and skill 
with which advertising men get their 
message across, but I still wonder 
whether copy writers do not underesti- 
mate theeffectiveness of understatement. 

Perhaps I have been reared too long in 
the British atmosphere where a slogan 
like ‘Cadbury means Quality” is about 
as far as a manufacturer will go in self- 
praise. This British restraint is no doubt 
overdone, and certainly the British 
manufacturer who wishes to sell his 
goods in this country will have to throw 
off a lot of inhibitions and learn more 
aggressive tactics. 


Marketing Research 


It is not enough to have a good prod- 
uct in America, I find. It must also be 
one that the customer wants. As an 
American writer has put it: “The history 
of product development has demon- 
strated time and again that some of the 
best engineered products may prove to 
be expensive commercial failures.” I have 
been greatly impressed with the amount 
of consumer research and product testing 
that is undertaken in this country, the 
more so when I reflect on the dearth of 
such studies in British marketing. 

Perhaps the most thorough campaign 
of product testing that I have come 
across was that carried through by a 
leading firm of soap manufacturers which 
I visited. Before introducing a new 
brand of soap this firm spent two years in 
finding out the exact size and shape of 


cake, the style of wrapper, and potency 
of the odor that women would prefer. 
Some 40 different perfumes were tested 
in the field, the final choice resting not 
with the manufacturer but with the con- 
sumers. By the time the surveys were 
finished, there was no doubt of the public 
acceptance of the soap; the public had 
literally created it. 

I have found the same careful assess- 
ment of consumers’ wishes in such dis- 
parate fields as radios and toilet tissues. 
In the case of the radio manufacturer, 
when faced with the old dilemma whether 
a radio set is primarily an instrument for 
the reproduction of sound or a piece of 
furniture, it was consumer surveys which 
emphatically resolved it in favor of 
furniture. 

I must admit that after I had begun to 
appreciate the quantity of market re- 
search of different types carried on in 
this country, I pictured the American 
housewife as perpetually filling up ques- 
tionnaires on her preferences in cos- 
metics, perpetually interviewing young 
women who wished her to try some new 
type of breakfast food, and perpetually 
informing the telephone enquirers which 
radio program she was listening to. 
However, I know now that my sy mpathy 
was wasted and that filling up question- 
naires is a favorite American pastime. 


Need of Price Policy Research 


In spite of the impressive advances 
made by market research in recent years, 
there is one field to which I feel that 
insufficient attention has been paid. That 
is research into prices and their effect on 
demand. Price policy is, to my mind, the 
Achilles heel of American marketing. 
The recent decline in sales of certain 
goods, notably clothing and frozen foods, 
suggests that there has been a tendency 
to ignore the elasticity of demand for 
these products. Sellers forget that the 
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war taught people an abstemiousness 
which may be still an important element 
of sales resistance today. 

I heard Professor Joel Dean of the 
Columbia University Business School 
describe pricing policy as the last strong- 
hold of mediaevalism in modern man- 
agement, and from my own observations 
I should say that the price policies of 
many manufacturers, particularly in the 
capital goods industries, are largely 
determined by cost plus intuition. The 
cost concept of price ignores the buyer’s 
viewpoint and his ability to pay. It is 
possibly explained by the fact that top 
management is so often composed of 
production rather than marketing men. 

At all events, there appears to be a 
crying need for more study of the effects 
of different prices on demand and their 
relation to future rather than past costs. 
Price policies often seem to reflect a 
certain rigidity of mind on the part of 
their formulators. I was interested to 
learn on a recent visit to a manufacturer 
of women’s apparel in San Francisco that 
he had been compelled to drop certain 
popular items from his line because their 
prices were getting out of his customers’ 
reach. It did occur to me, however, that 
since the volume on these items was ad- 
mittedly large, the acceptance of a lower 
mark-up over cost might have been a 
more profitable alternative. 


Marketing Costs 


There would appear to be at least two 
schools of thought on the subject of 
American distribution costs. There are 
those critics, of whom Mr. A. C. Nielsen 
of Nielsen Index fame is perhaps a typi- 
cal example, who use the findings of the 
Twentieth Century Fund investigation— 
59 cents of the consumer’s dollar going 
for distribution as against 41 cents for 
production—as an argument for moreand 
better market research. They argue 


that the cost of distribution depends very 
heavily on the soundness and accuracy 
of executive decisions on marketing 
policy and strategy, and that market 
research is essential to supply the infor- 
mation on which such decisions should be 
based. 

The other school, ably represented by 
Mr. Don Francisco, Vice President of the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., is not in the 
least disturbed by the fact that costs of 
distribution have outrun costs of produc- 
tion. It is claimed that a higher distribu- 
tion expense is the price industry must 
pay for the economies of mass produc- 
tion, and that an increase in percentage 
distribution costs is to be expected. In 
Mr. Francisco’s view, the idea that dis- 
tribution costs too much is a dangerous 
concept and tends to take management’s 
eye off the target, which should be larger 
and larger sales volume. 

Although I sometimes feel that the 
cost of distribution is rather like the 
English weather—everybody talks about 
it but nobody does very much about it— 
management is being compelled to pay 
more and more attention to this subject. 
With a rising floor representing produc- 
tion costs and a fixed price ceiling because 
of the unwillingness or inability of his 
customers to pay more, the manufacturer 
must look to the field of distribution for 
possible economies. 

Reverting to Mr. Nielsen’s strictureson 
the fallibility of executive judgment—he 
claims that management is right only 58 
percent of the time in its marketing 
decisions—I found some support for his 
view in figures on advertising expendi- 
tures given to me by a tobacco manu- 
facturer. These figures were actually 
compiled by the Saturday Evening Post 
in an independent survey, and they 
showed that over a Io year period 
1934-43, one firm had achieved a higher 
sales volume than its rivals with a con- 
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sistently lower advertising expenditure. 
The approximate figures for 1943, for 
example, were: 


Advertising Sales 

Expenditure Volume in units 
Brand A $5 millions 68 billions 
Brand B $8 millions 58 billions 
Brand C $7 millions 45 billions 


Such figures made me wonder whether 
Mr. Francisco is right in saying that “‘we 
need have no great fear about inefh- 
ciency in selling operations.” And on his 
other point that increased distribution 
costs have made possible great produc- 
tion economies, I am not sure that there 
is any reason for complacency. Professor 
Borden of Harvard in his exhaustive 
study of The Economic Effects of Adver- 
tising has pointed out that “‘the advance 
in distribution costs is reaching the 
point where greater than corresponding 
declines in production costs are no longer 
forthcoming, and where the conveniences 
and services associated with present-day 
distribution may be proving too expen- 
sive a luxury.” 


Comparison of U. 8S. and British Costs 
Difficult 


It is unfortunately very difficult to 
make a comparison between costs of dis- 
tribution in this country and in Britain. 
For one thing, no such detailed survey as 
that undertaken by the Twentieth 
Century Fund has been made in Britain. 
Certainly the cry that distribution costs 
are too high has been raised there, anda 
prominent British manufacturer, who is 
over in this country to study marketing 
methods, gave me as his opinion that 
distribution costs are comparatively 
higher in Britain for two main reasons: 

(a) Britain’s tradition of price-fixing; 
and (b) the willingness of U. S. dis- 
tributors to accept lower margins. 

With regard to price-fixing, unlike the 
experience in the United States, the 


impetus for resale price maintenance in 
Britain came from the manufacturer 
rather than the distributor, and it has a 
much longer history. Its development 
followed closely the development of 
branded merchandise. Manufacturers of 
widely-advertised branded products sell- 
ing at low unit prices to consumers who 
were unable to find any significant fea- 
ture other than name to distinguish one 
brand from another found it profitable 
to enter into an arrangement with their 
distributors for the enforcement of a 
minimum resale price to the public. 
Their example was followed by manu- 
facturers of many other types of branded 
goods who failed to appreciate that the 
fine balance of considerations that justi- 
fied price maintenance in the one case 
did not apply to their own peculiar prob- 
lems. One reason advanced for retail 
price-fixing in Britain has far less appli- 
cation here. That is the practice of stat- 
ing retail prices in national advertising. 
In those dear glad days beyond recall (I 
am refering to 1936) when a packet of 
Player’s cigarettes cost 1/- (20 cents)— 
you may have noted that Chancellor 
Dalton some time ago decreed that the 
same packet would cost 3/4 (67 cents)— 
no Player’s advertisement failed to point 
out that the price was 1/- from Land’s 


End to John O’Groats. 


Laws 


Such being the British background, I 
have studied with great interest the 
working of your “‘Fair Trade” laws, and 
heard widely divergent opinions about 
them expressed with great vehemence. I 
can think of no subject, not even the 
speeches of Mr. Henry Wallace, which 
has created such antagonistic viewpoints 
as “Fair Trade” appears to have done 
between, say R. H. Macy & Co. and the 
Gillette Razor Co., whose executives I 
visited in New York and Boston. Cer- 


“Farr TRADE” 
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tain arguments in favor of “Fair Trade” 
have a familiar ring to an English 
student. For instance, the statement 
that a manufacturer loses goodwill 
when his product is handled by a price- 
cutter is understandable where that 
goodwill is based on aggressive advertis- 
ing rather than on intrinsic quality of the 
product, but no one, so far as I know, has 
been able to prove that the Campbell 
Soup Co. suffered any loss of prestige or 
sales volume when its soups were being 
used as the No. 1 loss-leader by the 
chains. 

I realize that in daring to question this 
doctrine of goodwill I am in effect ques- 
tioning the wisdom of no less an author- 
ity than the United States Supreme 
Court which in 1936 upheld the theory 
on which the “Fair Trade” laws are 
predicated when it stated that “‘the sale 
of identified goods at less than the price 
fixed by the owner of the mark or brand 
is an assault upon the goodwill and con- 
stitutes what the statute denominates 
‘unfair competition’.”” Nevertheless, I 
feel that this whole question of goodwill 
is something of a red herring, since the 
“Fair Trade” legislation was introduced 
largely at the insistance of wholesalers 
and retailers. 

There recently came into my hands a 
pamphlet put out by the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association en- 
titled ‘““The Basis and Development of 
Fair Trade.” In the course of an elabo- 
rate defense of “Fair Trade” the pam- 
phlet makes a number of startling admis- 
sions, e.g. that in the field of wholesale 
distribution overhead operating expenses 
vary, because of differences in efficiency 


and service performed, from a cost on 
selling price of Io percent to as much as 
20 percent; and that in retail distribution 
the gap is even wider—from 15 percent to 
45 percent. 

The pamphlet goes on to say rather 
plaintively: “It is obviously impossi- 
ble for a manufacturer to establish a 
nationwide policy stipulating minimum 
selling prices which would be equally 
fair to all distributors and to the public.” 
You are left in doubt, however, as to 
who comes off worst under this arrange- 
ment. 

The pamphlet concludes by chiding, 
more in sorrow than in anger, those re- 
tailers who believe they must have a 
minimum margin of 334 percent on all 
sales and those wholesalers who demand 
16 2 percent, irrespective of the cost of 
handling different items. From which I 
gather that for some distributors “‘Fair 
Trade” is not enough, even though the 
effect of the laws has undoubtedly been 
to keep some marginal, inefficient firms 
in business. Whether that is too high a 
price for your economic system to pay is 
a question of public policy into which I 
shall not delve. 

In conclusion I should like to express 
the feeling that my remarks give a very 
inadequate impression of all that I have 
seen and learned during the past six 
months. It has been a wonderful expe- 
rience, one from which I expect to profit 
throughout my business career. Every- 
where that I have gone I have been 
afforded the utmost courtesy and assist- 
ance by busy executives and I shall 
retain the happiest memories of my ex- 
ploration of American marketing. 














THE POSTWAR MARKET AND INDUSTRIALI- 
ZATION IN CALIFORNIA* 


E. T. GRETHER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Eprror’s Note: The findings set forth in this paper 
derive from more than a year’s intensive investigation of 
the steel and steel-using industries of California in relation 
to the over-all industrial development of the state. 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS paper is concerned with the out- 

look for the western market and west- 
ern industry several years hence (1950 
and beyond)—not the confused transi- 
tional stage with its material shortages 
and labor troubles. The sensational mi- 
gration of people to the Pacific Coast and 
the tremendous growth of aircraft, ship- 
building and other war-induced indus- 
tries are matters of common knowledge. 
There is much speculation concerning the 
extent to which the wartime develop- 
ments may have accelerated, deflected or 
retarded the basic market and industrial 
trends in the region. This paper attempts 
to come to grips with this fundamental 
problem of long run growth with special 
reference to the steel and steel-using 
segments of industry. The discussion will 
deal largely in generalities; supporting 
details and more extended analysis may 
be found in the full report! upon which 
this statement is based. 

As a background for analysis it is im- 
portant to keep three sets of actors in 
mind: 

1. California and the West are and of 
course will continue to be part of the 


* Address before the American Marketing Associa- 
tion, San Francisco. 

1 The Steel and Steel-Using Industries of California. By 
E. T. Grether with the collaboration of R. A. Gordon, 
F. L. Kidner, D. Gordon Tyndall, J. T. Nichols. Sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of Business and Economic Re- 
search of the University of California to the State Re- 
construction and Reemployment Commission, June 
1946. Pp. viii, 408. 


great national free trade market; hence 
our problem is to analyze the cost, price, 
and selling factors that determine results 
in inter-regional competition in produc- 
tion and in marketing. 

2. Production is often possible for the 
local and regional market when it would 
not be so for the national and world 
markets. California and the West are 
remote from the great midwestern and 
eastern markets with great distances of 
mountain and desert between. Not in- 
frequently it is economical to supply the 
regional market when it would not be 
feasible to invade the East. Contrariwise, 
many California firms with unique 
products or strong local resource bases 
have demonstrated their ability to gain 
and hold eastern and even world markets. 

3. Certain special aspects of the situ- 
ation in California and the West are 
highly important in judging the long-run 
outlook. These include: 

a. The prewar sharp secular trend 
upwards in population and indus- 
trial activity. 

b. The well-known war-induced in- 
crease in population which as yet 
shows only signs of further expan- 
sion instead of reflux eastward. 

. During the prewar years Cali- 
fornia and the West were a great 
deficit importing market for steel 
and steel-using products as well as 
for many other manufactured 
products. 


QO 


CALIFORNIA’S POPULATION AND 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Since 1900, California’s rate of popula- 
tion growth has varied from three to four 
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times that of the United States. In the 
decade 1930-40, California’s rate of 
growth was three times that of the 
United States. During the same decade, 
the rate of population growth in the 
eleven western states was double that of 
the United States. 

From 1899-1937, the number of wage 
earners in manufacturing industries in- 
creased fourfold in California and the 
value of manufactured products in- 
creased twelvefold. From 1919-37, the 
number of wage earners in manufactur- 
ing increased 40.2 percent in California 
while for the United States there was a 
decrease of 4.8 percent. The pattern of 
prewar manufacturing in California 
showed great variety but the heaviest 
concentration was upon nondurable con- 
sumers’ goods, especially processed food 
products. In 1939, California’s manufac- 
turing industries employed 3.49 percent 
of the total workers in manufacturing in 
the United States and produced 4.9 per- 
cent of the value of products. In 1 939, 
California’s iron, steel, and steel-using 
industries listed in the Census of Manu- 
factures employed 4.22 percent of the 
national workers in these industries and 
produced 4.55 percent of the value of 
products. Thus in terms of employment, 
these iron, steel, and steel-using indus- 
tries were further along than manufac- 
turing as a whole in California. Within 
the steel and steel-using grouping there 
was much greater average strength at 
the steel-using level than at the primary 
level of production. 


PREWAR STEEL AND STEEL-USING 
INDUSTRIES IN CALIFORNIA 


High Degree of Localization 


Thirty iron, steel, and steel-using in- 
dustries had achieved a high degree of 
localization in California by 1939. This 
group of industries, using the official 


designations of the Census of Manufac- 
tures, with a high degree of localization in 
California may be classified in accord- 
ance with the following characteristics: 

1. Industries having a strong local 
specialty market or production advan- 
tage based upon climatic, raw material 
market or other factors of a relatively 
unique nature. Included in this group are 
those which produce aircraft and parts; 
oil-field machinery and tools; stoves, 
ranges, water heaters and hot-air fur- 
naces; food-products machinery; pump- 
ing equipment and air compressors; in- 
dustrial machinery, n.e.c.; automobile 
trailers; oil burners, domestic and indus- 
trial, measuring instruments, and Vene- 
tian blinds. 

2. Industries with an excellent local 
market and a limited normal transporta- 
tion radius because of peculiar product 
characteristics or low specific value. 
Within this grouping are such industries 
as those manufacturing tin cans and 
other tinware; power boilers and associ- 
ated products; wrought pipes, welded 
and heavy riveted, made in plants not 
operated in connection with rolling mills; 
springs; steel barrels, kegs and drums; 
mattresses and bedsprings. 

3. Industries with an excellent local 
market that have a service character 
making them essential “‘residentiary.’ 
Included in this group are galvanizing 
and other coating carried on in plants 
not operated in connection with rolling 
mills, fabricated structural steel and 
ornamental metalwork; machine-shop 
products, n.e.c.; machine-shop repairs; 
window and door screens and weather 
strip; and signs, advertising displays, 
and advertising novelties. 


Moderate Degree of Localization 


Thirty-seven iron, steel, and steel-us- 
ing industries may be considered as 
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having only a moderate degree of locali- 
zation in California. This grouping of 
industries may be classified in accord- 
ance with the following characteristics: 

1. Those having a specialty local and 
regional market but of only moderate 
relative size by contrast with the previ- 
ous group. Among this group are tools 
(except edge tools, machine tools, files 
and saws); screw machine products and 
wood screws; internal combustion en- 
gines; construction and similar ma- 
chinery; mining machinery and equip- 
ment; and other types of machinery and 
equipment; and professional and scien- 
tific instruments (except surgical and 
dental). 

2. Industries with a large enough local 
market to allow production in California 
but against the strong competition of es- 
tablished national firms. In many cases, 
these industries make products in which 
the specific value is low enough to pro- 
vide some freight-cost protection but not 
low enough to exclude importation. Most 
of the industries with a moderate degree 
of localization in California have the 
above characteristics. Their degree of 
success to date and their long-run out- 
look derives primarily from local produc- 
tion, cost, and selling factors. Since these 
industries are already well established, 
they often may have good prospects for 
advancing their positions if they are 
able to compete in marketing and selling. 
Most of the industries not mentioned in 
1 (above) but listed in this group of 37, 
may be classified in this group. 

3- Industries with a large local and 
regional, as well as national, market 
which as yet find it feasible to do pri- 
marily only final assembling plus the 
purchase of some components in Cali- 
fornia because of lower eastern costs. The 
outstanding example is motor vehicles, 
motor-vehicle bodies, parts and acces- 
sories. 


Minor Degree of Localization 


Finally there is a large grouping of 
iron, steel, and steel-using industries 
(56 in number) with only a minor degree 
of localization in California or not at all 
represented. This numerous and varied 
grouping of industries may be classified 
according to the following important 
characteristics: 

1. Industries with products of a spe- 
cialty character with high specific value 
requiring considerable skill in produc- 
tion, often with patent production, with 
no particular market or other locational 
pull to California. Under the circum- 
stances described, the established, na- 
tional firms have an advantage which 
they yield only slowly under heavy. 
pressure. Many examples of this combi- 
nation of characteristics are scattered 
throughout this group, such as cutlery; 
files; firearms; machine tools; surgical 
and medical instruments; and many 
types of electrical products and com- 
munications equipment and household 
appliances. 

2. Industries with products that can 
be transported great distances, in which 
there are economies of scale in produc- 
tion and special materials and labor re- 
quirements, and with no unusual loca- 
tional pulls to California. Such industries 
tend to be established in the older cen- 
ters of production in the East. Included 
in the industries with these characteris- 
tics are tractors; agricultural machinery; 
metal-working machinery; printing- 
trades machinery; and locomotives and 
parts. 

3. Industries with weak or nonexist- 
ent local markets compared with other 
parts of the country. Excellent examples 
are steam and hot-water heating appara- 
tus; textile machinery; and stokers, me- 
chanical. 

4. Industries which apparently could 
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be situated almost anywhere (i.e., en- 
tirely ‘‘foot loose’) and are already 
well-situated in other areas. Examples 
are several miscellaneous industries such 
as pens, mechanical pencils, and pen 
points; umbrellas, parasols, and canes; 
and needles, pins, hooks and eyes, and 
slide and snap fasteners. 


Tue Furure 


During the war period California’s 
durable goods manufacturing industries 
expanded much more than those of the 
country as a whole. The California em- 
ployment index rose from 98.2 in 1939 
to 425.2 in 1943, whereas the national 
index rose from 98.7 to 209.3. 

The postwar problem is the extent to 
which California will return to its pre- 
war pattern or may be expected to de- 
velop greater strength in the field of 
producers’ and consumers’ durable 
goods. The analysis of this problem re- 
quires not merely the projection of pre- 
war trends in relation to wartime distor- 
tions but the appraisal of the long time 
effects of the leading factors, qualitative 
and quantitative, that influence the lo- 
cation and development of manufactur- 
ing industries. These factors may be 
classified broadly as (1) relatively neu- 
tral, or (2) relatively decisive. 

So far as the competitive development 
of manufacturing in California is con- 
cerned, the costs of capital, fuel and 
power, water, operating supplies, man- 
agement, and of government may be 
considered relatively neutral. The pri- 
mary limitation with respect to fuel is 
the lack of local coal resources; hydro- 
electric power and petroleum, however, 
have come to meet most needs (an im- 
portant exception is coking coal at the 
Fontana blast furnace). Most likely in 
in the years ahead atomic energy will 
assist further in neutralizing coal as a 
locational determinant. Water, for the 


most part, is available on a competitive 
basis for industrial purposes in most 
sections of the state. California is well 
advised, however, to guard its water 
resources to meet the expanded needs of 
agriculture, of the growing urban popu- 
lation and of industry. The costs of op- 
erating supplies, whether from local or 
imported sources, usually are so small as 
to be insignificant. Between states, vari- 
ations in governmental costs do not usu- 
ally influence the location of industry in 
an appreciable manner in spite of the 
popular belief to the contrary. Mana- 
gerial ability seems as abundant, or 
more so, in California as in other states, 
although there may be some thinness at 
the middle management level. 


Important Determining Factors 


So far as the more decisive factors are 
concerned the following generalizations 
seem sound: 

1. In the years ahead primary and 
fabricated materials will be much more 
largely available from local and regional 
sources than prior to the war. Once the 
planned new facilities have been com- 
pleted and the wartime facilities 
adapted, the West will have most of the 
leading varieties of primary steel prod- 
ucts required for local manufacture 
available from regional sources, except 
the fringe sizes and specialty items. The 
light metals, especially aluminum, will 
also be available, particularly from the 
Pacific Northwest. In addition, during 
the war period, substantial additions 
were made to the tooling and equipment 
of the state; much of this is convertible 
to peacetime uses. Furthermore, signifi- 
can expansions are now in process or 
planned. (See, for instance, Economic 
Survey of California, 1946, prepared by 
the Research Department of the Calli- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce.) 
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2. There is considerable misunder- 
standing concerning the relative influ- 
ence of labor supply and of labor costs 
upon the location and development of 
industry in the state. It is frequently 
asserted that local producers are handi- 
capped because labor costs are higher in 
California than in the country as a 
whole. In our recent investigation of the 
steel and steel-using industries of Cali- 
fornia this assertion was heard not infre- 
quently from small, local operators, 
while national firms with experience in 
other regions stated that costs were no 
higher in California. No generalization 
will fit all industries or firms, and the 
answer cannot be found from available 
statistical data. Although wage rates 
sometimes (not always by any means) 
are higher in California, wage costs are 
not necessarily so because of greater pro- 
ductivity. Furthermore, in some in- 
stances higher labor costs can be borne 
in production for the regional market, as 
compared with the invasion of the na- 
tional market. Finally, California’s labor 
supply has grown rapidly in numbers 
and in skills. California now has one of 
the larger and more varied reservoirs of 
labor in the United States. 

3. One of the most controversial and 
most highly publicized issues is the role 
of freight rates. Westerners have heard 
so frequently that eastbound freight 
rates on manufactured goods are higher 
than westbound that they are inclined 
to overlook (1) that eastbound rates are 
competitive on the products of the West 
for which a movement has been estab- 
lished, (2) the favorable freight rates be- 
tween points in the West. California 
manufacturers usually appear to be in a 
strong competitive position in serving 
the major markets of the Pacific Coast 
and as far east as Salt Lake City. That 
is, the freight costs to the major western 
markets typically allow a substantial 


differential over those from eastern 
sources. 

4. California’s chief weaknesses from 
the standpoint of the development of 
manufacturing industries (especially the 
heavy industries) derive from (1) the 
so-called ‘internal’ (scale of operation) 
and “‘external” (geographical association 
of industries) economies of large scale 
production, (2) the marketing and selling 
advantages of national firms. When 
there are marked economies of large- 
scale standardized production, factories 
usually must be located in the Midwest 
or East until an outlying market is at 
least large enough to support an assem- 
bly line and a separate set of dies. Thus 
motor vehicles and standard agricultural 
equipment in the past have been made 
in the East. The California plants either 
assemble or produce special purpose 
equipment for peculiar local needs. There 
is a tendency now, however, to purchase 
a larger number of components from 
local sources instead of shipping all of 
them from the East. The geographical 
association of industries typically works 
to the advantage of all regional enter- 
prises from the standpoint of the avail- 
ability of materials, equipment, skilled 
labor, markets, etc. California’s handi- 
caps on this score however are con- 
stantly diminishing as the variety of 
local industry expands. The new and 
enlarged steel-making facilities greatly 
strengthen the local agglomeration of 
industries. 

The locational pulls of eastern manu- 
facturing centers based upon the econ- 
omies of large scale operation and the 
geographical association of industries are 
abetted by the marketing and selling 
advantages of national firms. Not infre- 
quently, the chief handicap of the local 
enterprise is in sales promotion in com- 
petition with firms with national repu- 
tation. Consequently, local production 
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(if it occurs at all) often is feasible only 
in the branch plants of national firms. 
Hence a large proportion of California’s 
output of manufactured goods is in the 
control of national firms. Contrariwise, 
in some instances, however, California 
enterprises have established branches 
elsewhere. 

5. California’s chief strength lies in 
its large, rich and growing western 
market represented by people with in- 
comes above the national average. It is 
true that the western market is still 
small in terms of the East and Midwest. 
But it is now large enough to attract and 
support many types of industrial activi- 
ties which were not feasible in earlier 
days. Most important, the growth trend 
is sharply upwards. It is little wonder 
that national firms are showing unprece- 
dented interest in this area. It is possible 
that industrial expansion in the years 
ahead may reach boom proportions, es- 
pecially if a large volume of foreign 
trade appears in the Pacific basin. Even 
in the absence of a large foreign market 
industrial expansion should be substan- 
tial, although not spectacular. Much will 
depend upon the national and world 
situation. If the country as a whole is 
reasonably prosperous, California’s in- 


dustries will move forward much more 
rapidly than otherwise. The larger op- 
portunities for local enterprises lie in 
serving the regional market although an 
increasing number of firms with a sound 
raw material base or with unique prod- 
ucts will be able to compete in national 
and world markets. 

6. Within the foreseeable future Cali- 
fornia most likely will have attained the 
national average in the development of 
manufacturing industries in terms of the 
average proportion of wage earners em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries. It 
will lag behind some of the older, mature 
centrally located midwestern and eastern 
areas, as the Chicago-Great Lakes re- 
gion, but will be recognized as one of the 
great industrial areas of the nation. It 
will not have the variety and depth, es- 
pecially in the heavy industries and in 
the manufacture of standardized prod- 
ucts for national and world markets that 
prevails in the midwest-eastern manufac- 
turing belt. But it will be so far along as 
to force all of us in California to adjust 
ourselves psychologically, politically, 
and socially to the complexities of mod- 
ern industrial society. In brief, Old 
California is on the way out and is being 
replaced by a complex industrial society. 
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WHOLESALE MARKET PATTERNS 


EDWIN H. LEWIS 
University of Minnesota 


Eprror’s Note: The author describes a method which he 
used to measure wholesale markets and presents some of the 
findings from his study. 


INTRODUCTION 


LTHOUGH all manufacturers and dis- 
A tributors have a direct interest in 
wholesale markets, published studies in 
this field have been comparatively few. 
Among the few, are the United States 
Department of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
wholesale trading area atlases which 
show the major wholesale centers and 
their respective trading areas.! A limited 
number of studies have dealt with spe- 
cific wholesale markets.? A case study of 
the operations of a Kansas City dry 
goods wholesaler, made by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, includes an in- 
teresting territorial analysis of the firm’s 
sales by commodity departments.® 

Generally speaking, the published 


1 Atlas of Wholesale Grocery Trading Areas. Market 
Research Series #19. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1938. Atlas of Wholesale Dry Goods Trading 
Areas. Economic Series #12. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 1941. Distribution Through Drug 
Channels in the 84 Wholesale Trading Areas. The Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City, 1935. The 36 Primary 
Areas of Wholesale Influence in the Drug Field, The 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 1944. 

? The following are illustrative of studies of this type: 
4 Market Analysis of The Denver Wholesale Trading 
Area, by Elmore Peterson, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, 1936; Nashville, Tennessee As a Wholesale 
Trade Center, by E. G. Rassmussen, unpublished thesis, 
Ohio State University, 1938; Commercial Survey of the 
Philadelphia Marketing Area, by J. Frederic Dewhurst, 
Domestic Commerce Series No. 1, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., 1925. 

?Wroe Alderson and Nelson Miller. Problems of 
Wholesale Dry Goods Distribution, Distribution Cost 
Studies #7. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., 1930. 


studies have been concerned, primarily, 
with the geographic extent of the area 
covered by wholesale establishments. 
Very few attempts have been made to 
show the variations in the density of 
market coverage. The writer has felt that 
studies of a more precise type than 
those now available, and which deal with 
both the extensive and intensive phases 
of market coverage, are needed. A more 
exact explanation of wholesale market 
coverage is needed also. 

As an experiment, and to determine 
what can be done to develop more pre- 
cise wholesale market studies, as well as 
a more complete explanation of whole- 
sale market coverage, the writer ana- 
lyzed the markets of Philadelphia whole- 
salers in five commodity fields—drugs, 
groceries, dry goods, confectionery and 
tobacco.‘ Sales data, by customer loca- 
tion, were secured from selected full- 
service and limited-function wholesalers. 
Sales made within the City of Philadel- 
phia were not included in the analysis. 

The procurement of the data in- 
volved some difficulties, since very few 

4 The study was based on data secured from 32 Phila- 
delphia wholesalers including eight drug, nine grocery, 
nine dry goods, and six confectionery and tobacco 
wholesalers. Only merchant middlemen were included. 
All of the major firms in each field were interviewed, and 
this group was broadened by the inclusion of some of the 
smaller firms. 

In the drug field, all of the general-line houses and 
one retailer-cooperative were covered. The general-line 
establishments interviewed in the grocery and dry goods 
fields handled approximately two-thirds of the sales 
made by general-line houses in these fields. Three 
grocery retailer-cooperatives were also covered. 

Because of the large number of specialty wholesalers 
in the drug, grocery and dry goods fields only a few of 
the major establishments were included. Since all 
wholesalers in the confectionery and tobacco lines sell 


within a small area, a sample of six firms in these two 
categories was considered adequate. 
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of the wholesalers had tabulated annual 
sales by customer or area. It was, there- 
fore, generally necessary to secure sales 
figures, by customer location, for a sam- 
ple period from such records as were 
available. In all cases the desired data 
were taken from company records, and 
wholesalers were not requested to fill-out 
sales-distribution questionnaires.® 


MARKET PATTERN CHARACTERISTICS 


To indicate the density of sales as 
well as the geographical extent of trad- 
ing areas, the market pattern scheme was 
developed. A market pattern can be 
shown in several ways, but the type il- 
lustrated in Figure I was found to be 
particularly useful. Sales of the whole- 
salers interviewed were tabulated by 
counties. The counties were then ranked 
according to the sales made in them and 
split into three groups as indicated in 
Figure I.° 


5 In those instances where sales totals for the year 
1943 were not available, sales of wholesale grocers for a 
two week period and sales of drug and dry goods whole- 
salers for a single month were taken from invoices or 
ledger records. 

Customer lists and other data indicating the location 
of out-of-city customers were secured, instead of dollar 
sales, from the grocery retailer-cooperatives and some of 
the smaller independent wholesalers (particularly in the 
confectionery and tobacco fields), who sell in a market 
embracing only a few counties. For all of the larger 
wholesalers, however, the actual distribution of sales by 
customer location was obtained. A considerable amount 
of supplementary information dealing with the type of 
merchandise handled, selling and shipping policies and 
practices, etc., was secured by personal interview. 

6 With the counties arranged in rank order, accord- 
ing to the dollar sales made in them by the Philadelphia 
wholesalers whose sales were being analyzed in a given 
market pattern, breaking points were determined by 
starting at the top of the list and including in group A 
those counties whose sales taken together accounted for 
65% of the out-of-city sales (sales made outside Phila- 
delphia) of these wholesalers. Continuing down the list, 
the next group of counties (group B) together accounted 
for 25% of the out-of-city sales. At the bottom of the 
list were the counties in which sales were light and which 
together accounted for 10% of the out-of-city sales. The 
writer experimented with other breaking points and a 
larger number of groups, but the three groups chosen 
brought out the intensive aspects of market coverage 
most effectively. 


In most cases, as in Figure I, dollar 
sales of wholesalers were used to con- 
struct the market patterns. However, 
some patterns were developed from the 
ratios of wholesale sales to retail sales of 
stores in the appropriate commodity 
groups. The ratio type of pattern was 
most successful in those instances, no- 
tably in the drug field, where the whole- 
salers interviewed accounted for the 
great bulk of the sales made by Phila- 
delphia firms and where the sales were 
made predominantly to one type of 
store.’ The ratio type of market pattern 
has the merit of indicating the relation- 
ship between actual sales and the poten- 
tial market, and it reveals areas in which 
wholesalers located in other cities are 
offering strong competition. 

The market patterns of the whole- 
salers interviewed vary considerably. 
Dry goods firms extend their sales ef- 
forts over the largest areas. The maxi- 
mum area served by those dry goods 
wholesalers who sell to retailers is shown 
in Figure I. This area is covered by the 
largest general-line and specialty-line 
distributors. The smaller firms limit 
their operations to the eastern two- 
thirds of Pennsylvania, southern New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, an area 
which is approximately equivalent to the 
A and B counties shown in Figure I. 

The largest drug wholesalers cover 
essentially the same area as the smaller 
dry goods firms (i.e., county groups A 
and B in Figure I). The smaller drug 
houses, however, do 90% or more of 

7 Ratios of wholesale to retail sales are most satisfac- 
tory when complete data for the sales of wholesalers are 
available in addition to accurate figures for retail trade 
by type of store. For the year 1943, in which no Census 
of Business was taken, Sales Management retail esti- 
mates for counties were used. If the merchandise line is 
sold in several types of stores rather than predomi- 
nantly ina single typeof storeas, for example, a drug or 
grocery store, wholesale-retail ratios are of doubtful 
value. Thus, the ratios were found to be most satisfac- 


tory in the drug and grocery fields and less satisfactory 
in the dry goods field. 
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Per cent of Out-of-City Sales 
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Ficure I, Market pattern of six dry goods houses 
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their business within a radius of twenty 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Grocery wholesalers distribute over a 
relatively narrow area. With the excep- 
tion of specialty lines, practically all of 
their sales are made within the Group A 
counties shown in Figure I. The confec- 
tionery and tobacco wholesalers cover 
even smaller areas. The great bulk of 
their sales are made within the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area, and the 
largest confectionery wholesalers op- 
erate within forty miles of Philadelphia. 

Although wide variations were found 
to occur with respect to the territory 
covered, all of the patterns have the se- 
quence of bands indicated in Figure I. 
Sales are heavily concentrated in a rela- 
tively small number of counties immedi- 
ately around Philadelphia and gradually 
become less concentrated in the more 
distant counties. 

The patterns of individual firms do not 
always show clearly this sequence of 
bands. Variations in selling methods and 
in the abilities of salesmen, among other 
factors, have a considerable influence 
on the market pattern of the individual 
wholesaler. When the sales of several 
wholesalers are combined, the peculiari- 
ties of individual firms tend to cancel 
one another, and the gradual thinning 
of sales shown in Figure I occurs. 

It is particularly significant that the 
market pattern bands, as developed in 
the manner indicated above, do not form 
concentric rings around Philadelphia. 
Instead, they are irregular in shape and 
extend farther toward the west and south 
than to the north and east. All of the 
patterns show a primary market expan- 
sion in a northwesterly direction from 
Philadelphia. In fact, it was found that 
the great bulk of the sales of the firms 
studied lie in a path approximately 75 
to 85 miles wide. This path constitutes 
an area which is roughly comparable 


with the Group A counties in Figure I. 
The evidence developed in the study in- 
dicates that this area is the key market 
of Philadelphia wholesalers, at least in 
the five commodity fields analyzed. 

It was apparent from the customer lo- 
cation patterns, which were constructed 
for several firms, that customers tend to 
be more widely scattered in the outlying 
sections of the market than in the sec- 
tions nearest Philadelphia. In fact, some 
wholesalers attempt to develop business 
only in the major cities and towns in the 
more distant parts of the market, and 
sales routes are laid out to cover these 
communities. 

The principal contribution of the mar- 
ket pattern method to the study of 
wholesale trading areas is that it demon- 
strates the fact that, generally speaking, 
markets are not uniformly covered 
either by individual wholesalers or 
groups of wholesalers located in a par- 
ticular city. The market patterns tend 
to show that the heart of the market, 
which contains the bulk of the sales, is a 
relatively narrow area, whereas a much 
larger area on the periphery of the mar- 
ket contains only a small percentage of 
the total sales.* This is quite a different 
impression than that given by an outline 
map which has only one dimension. 

One conclusion which the author has 
drawn from this study is that a single 
wholesale trading area for a city does 
not, in fact, exist. This conclusion may 
prove disappointing to trade organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, news- 
papers and others interested in the area 
covered by wholesalers in major cities, 
and who frequently attempt to establish 
an over-all wholesale trading area. Since 


8 This characteristic was clearly evident in all of the 
patterns prepared for the study. Although the sample 
was small and confined to one city, the author believes 
that this generalization would hold with respect to the 
markets of wholesalers in other cities. 
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trading areas differ even among firms in 
the same commodity field, the most that 
can be said with respect to uniform cov- 
erage, is that the directions of market 
expansion are basically the same in all 
fields. In addition, there are similarities 
among the primary or key market areas 
as indicated above, but not among trad- 
ing areas taken in their entirety. 


Factors GovERNING MARKET 
CovERAGE 


Fundamentally, the wholesaler tries, 
of course, to cover his market in such a 
way that the resulting distribution of 
sales will bring the maximum return at 
the lowest cost.® This process of balanc- 
ing marginal revenue against marginal 
cost assumes that the wholesaler can 
make the necessary adjustments to 
maximize profits, within the framework 
created by the incomplete knowledge 
and the inflexibilities that pervade busi- 
ness operations. It is, therefore, interest- 


ing to note that Philadelphia whole- 
salers tend to concentrate their sales 
efforts in those parts of the heavily popu- 
lated, metropolitan area adjacent to the 
city in which they have selling and 


freight advantages compared with 
wholesalers in other cities. 

The wholesaler, ordinarily, will direct 
his first efforts toward the areas nearest 
him since it is in these areas that de- 
livery costs and selling costs are likely 
to be at a minimum. In this part of the 
market the wholesaler usually delivers 
in his own truck, and salesmen travel 
from headquarters to visit customers. 
Customers are closely bunched together, 


9 In his efforts to maximize profits, every wholesaler 
is faced with certain elements in the market which are 
beyond his control. The principal factors which affect 
the wholesaler’s market, and lie outside his control, are 
(1) Distribution of population, (2) Transportation 
facilities, (3) Freight rate structures, (4) Geographic 
features of the area, (5) Basic physical characteristics of 
the product, (6) Location of competing wholesalers. 


a factor which tends to cut both these 
types of costs. Sales travel time is re- 
duced, and institutional selling is held 
to a minimum. Nearby customers very 
possibly will buy a greater variety of 
merchandise than those farther away; 
and there is also a distinct possibility 
that credit loses will be minimized.?® 

It might be expected, therefore, that 
wholesale market patterns would closely 
approximate the pattern of population 
density. With respect to Philadelphia, 
the two types of patterns were found to 
be only partially similar. The primary 
markets of the firms studied extend in a 
direction perpendicular to the line of 
major population concentration (roughly, 
a path from New York City through 
Philadelphia to Baltimore and Washing- 
ton). The geographical features of the 
area, the location of competing whole- 
salers, and the arrangement of the zones 
in which competing wholesalers have a 
freight advantage are the major factors 
accounting for the failure of population 
distribution and sales distribution to 
match closely. 

Water barriers, such as Delaware Bay 
and Chesapeake Bay, influence the mar- 
ket of Philadelphia wholesalers and give 
these firms a freight advantage in south- 
ern New Jersey and the Del-Mar-Va 
Peninsula. The Atlantic Ocean to the 
east and the Allegheny Mountains to the 
west, undoubtedly, are partly responsi- 
ble for the fact that the principal axis 
of the trading areas of Philadelphia 
wholesalers extends in the north and 
south direction. 


10 No data were analyzed in the study with reference 
to these points, but studies made by the United States 
Department of Commerce have indicated that cus- 
tomers in the sections nearest the wholesaler buy a 
greater range of items than those located farther away. 
See particularly Alderson and Miller’s Problems of 
Wholesale Dry Goods Distribution. Op. cit. These authors 
also found that credit experience based on the ratio of 
accounts over-due to the total accounts outstanding was 
best in the areas nearest the wholesale house. 
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The zone in which Philadelphia whole- 
salers have a freight advantage com- 
pared with wholesalers in such major 
competing centers as New York, Pitts- 
burgh, and Baltimore, is shown in Fig- 
ure II. It is significant to note that a 
close relationship exists between the 


Transportation facilities influence the 
shape of wholesale trading areas. Since 
the Philadelphia region is well covered 
by a network of railroads and highways, 
however, the characteristics of the mar- 
ket patterns can not be attributed to the 
peculiarities of transportation facilities. 



































Group A counties in Figure I (which 
represent the key market for Philadel- 
phia wholesalers) and the zone in which 
Philadelphia firrns have a freight advan- 
tage. Since sales are heaviest in the area 
in which the wholesaler has a freight 
advantage, it is apparent that freight 
rates have a considerable influence on 
the sales distribution of Philadelphia 
wholesalers in the lines studied. 
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Differences in the characteristics of 
commodities such as weight, bulk, per- 
ishability, and style are partly responsi- 
ble for variations in the size of areas. 
Likewise, where the characteristics of 
individual products within the line vary, 
the areas over which these products are 
sold also vary. Thus, staples, which are 
generally lower in value and are handled 
on a smaller gross profit margin than 
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specialty lines, are distributed over a 
narrower market than the latter type of 
product. 

Generally speaking, the operations of 
an independent wholesaler are not the 
same as those one would expect of an 
enterpriser under pure competition. The 
wholesaler operates essentially under 
conditions of monopclistic competition. 
This partial monopoly arises from the 
wholesaler’s location, the specialized 
lines which he carries, and/or the serv- 
ices which he renders. Each firm tends to 
have, therefore, a differentiated product 
and will attempt to alter its prices, prod- 
uct, selling methods, and services, in 
order to maximize profits. 

As the wholesaler seeks to extend his 
market, he is faced with the competition 
of wholesalers located in other commu- 
nities, as well as firms in his own commu- 
nity. Wholesalers tend to become estab- 
lished in communities which offer oppor- 
tunities for profit. Therefore, while 
changes in the number and location of 
wholesale firms occur over a period of 
time, at a given time the location of 
competing houses is a fixed element 
which has a powerful influence on whole- 
sale market patterns. 

The Philadelphia wholesaler, for ex- 
ample, is particularly affected by the 
competition of firms in other large cities, 
especially New York, Baltimore, and 
Pittsburgh. These cities not only have 
several establishments in each commod- 
ity field but also have large houses which 
operate in a manner comparable with 
Philadelphia firms with respect to lines 
carried and services extended customers. 
This is particularly true of New York 
firms. None of the Philadelphia houses 
included in this study sells in New York 
City or the suburban areas to the north 
of it. In fact, the trading areas of Phila- 
delphia establishments terminate ab- 
ruptly as the zone of freight advantage 


of New York wholesalers is reached. 

Likewise, none of the wholesalers in- 
terviewed, who sells to retailers, goes 
beyond the eastern boundary of the Pitts- 
burgh metropolitan district. Toward the 
south, Baltimore offers the strongest 
competition, and its metropolitan area 
is not entered by Philadelphia wholesalers 
in the drug, grocery, confectionery and 
tobacco fields. 

Philadelphia firms distribute specialty 
lines in areas adjacent to secondary 
wholesale centers such as Wilmington, 
Harrisburg, Reading and Allentown, 
since firms in these cities frequently do 
not have the types or variety of products 
carried by Philadelphia firms. Even in 
the sale of staples, Philadelphia firms can 
compete successfully in these areas -if 
they are able to give free delivery within 
twenty-four hours. In some fields, partic- 
ularly tobacco, confectionery and gro- 
ceries, wholesale houses have sprung up 
in many communities within a fifty mile 


radius of Philadelphia. The competition 
of these houses makes it difficult for 
Philadelphia firms to sell staples in the 
areas served by them. 


ADJUSTMENT OF OPERATING METHODS 
To Maximize Prorits 


The wholesaler has within his control a 
great varitey of operating methods and 
policies which may be adjusted to maxi- 
mize profits. Several of these have a 
direct bearing on sales and, therefore, on 
the trading area covered. Listed below 
are several lines of action which, nor- 
mally, will have the effect of expanding 
sales and markets. 


1. Price Adjustments 


(a) Reduce base prices 

(b) Liberalize discounts 

(c) Absorb freight costs on outgoing 
shipments 

(d) Liberalize credit terms 
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2. Development of a Distinctive Product 
Line 
(a) Seek out unique and distinctive 
merchandise from domestic and 
foreign sources. 
(b) Specialize in high grade lines 
(c) Make use of distributor brands 
(d) Secure exclusive agency franchises 
3. Improve Shipping Methods 
(a) Develop quickest method of ship- 
ment 
(b) Use own trucks wherever possible 
(c) Reroute delivery trucks and alter 
delivery schedules to give better 
service 
4. Improve Selling Methods and Sales 
Management Techniques 
(a) Select salesmen carefully 
(b) Re-locate salesmen and _ re-align 
sales territories and routes 
(c) Make use of selective selling tech- 
niques 
(d) Work out most efficient methods of 
sales compensation and incentives 
5. Establish Branch Warehouses at Stra- 
tegic Points 


To indicate, briefly, the nature of some 
of these adjustments, prices, for example, 
may be reduced to obtain additional 
sales. This is, sometimes, a regular prac- 
tice among the smaller wholesalers, but 
the larger companies customarily have 
standard prices, discounts and credit 
terms. The absorption of freight is a 
common practice, although the extent to 
which freight is absorbed varies among 
the commodity fields. All of the whole- 
salers interviewed give free delivery 
within the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area. In some lines, particularly groceries, 
confectionery and drugs, in which trad- 
ing areas are relatively small, free 
delivery may be given to the great 
majority of customers." 


11 The free delivery zone generally lies well within the 
zone of freight advantage previously discussed. If the 
wholesaler uses his own truck, however, the boundaries of 
this zone may be quite flexible. In a few instances, free 
delivery will be given to certain destinations beyond the 


The study showed that the broadest 
markets are covered by firms which carry 
specialty lines, particularly when these 
lines are sold under distributor brands. 
Some firms sell only to selected retailers, 
and the markets of these establishments 
are broad, relative to those covered by 
other firms in the field. In some instances, 
especially dry goods, exclusive “‘agency”’ 
contracts enable the wholesaler to sell 
the franchised line in an assigned area 
without competition from other firms. 

The adjustment of selling methods to 
the conditions prevailing in the various 
parts of the market involves a division 
of the market into those areas which are 
to be covered by personal visits of sales- 
men, by telephone, or by mail. Where 
salesmen are used, it must be determined 
whether they are to be resident in the ter- 
ritory assigned to them or travel from the 
wholesaler’s headquarters. Sales routes 
and territories must be arranged to 
secure maximum sales at lowest cost. 
Methods of salesmen’s compensation 
need to be worked out in a manner 
which will obtain maximum sales and at 
the same time give adequate control over 
the sales force. For example, a firm may 
use salaried salesmen in the major parts 
of the market and straight commission 
salesmen in the outlying areas where 
sales opportunities are more scattered. 
Branch warehouses offer an opportunity 
to extend markets but were used by only 
two of the firms interviewed for this 
study. 

Wholesalers generally are organized to 
perform specific types of operations and 
to sell to certain types of buyers. Al- 





zone of freight advantage in order to meet the competi- 
tion of wholesalers located in other cities who, also, 
may be seeking to extend their areas by absorbing 
freight. For example, dry goods wholesalers sell f.o.b. 
Philadelphia but in some cases absorb freight on ship- 
ments to Trenton, New Jersey; Washington, D. C.; 
and Baltimore, Maryland. 
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though these two factors are sometimes 
subject to change, they may be fixed by 
basic operating conditions. Thus, a firm 
may deal exclusively with institutional 
buyers, or it may conduct a limited-func- 
tion business, as typified by the cash- 
and-carry operation. Some changes do 
occur, however. A small firm with a com- 
bination wholesale-retail type of business 
may become large enough to drop off the 
retail phase of the business. Similarly, a 
firm may decide to develop a number of 
specialty lines or sell toa restricted group 
of customers. 


SUMMARY—CONCLUSIONS 


To summarize this discussion, the 
largest areas are covered by the following 
types of wholesalers, within a given 
commodity field. 


1. Large, general-line, full-service houses 
which sell to retailers. These establish- 
ments use distributor brands and ex- 
clusive agency contracts wherever pos- 
sible and develop selling and sales man- 
agement techniques which facilitate the 
expansion of their markets. Grocery 
houses may organize voluntary chains 
and establish branch warehouses. 

2. Institutional suppliers. These houses 
may make use of distributor brands, 
and may import or manufacture special 
types of products. Some houses use 
drop-shipments. 

3. Large houses which sell specialized lines 
to retailers, Lines are specialized but 
complete. Sales are made to a limited 
number of stores which may be selected 
on an exclusive distribution basis. 


The following types of wholesalers sell 
within a comparatively narrow market: 


1. Small wholesalers who carry a limited 
line of standard goods and staples and 
who, also, may perform a limited num- 
ber of functions. These include the 
short-line houses which are not able to 
secure key lines directly from manufac- 


turers and such limited-function whole- 
salers as wagon distributors and cash- 
and-carry wholesalers. 

2. Wholesalers who also do a sizable retail 
business. These are invariably small 
houses which carry a limited number of 
lines. 

3. Retailer-cooperatives. In the fields 
where they are found retailer-coopera- 
tives cover a smaller area than inde- 
pendents of comparable size. 


Specialty lines are, ordinarily, dis- 
tributed over a wider area than staple 
goods. Not only does a firm which carries 
staples cover a smaller area than a firm 
of the same size which sells specialized 
lines, but a house which sells both usually 
distributes its specialized lines over. a 
wider area than its standard lines. 

Trading areas differ according to the 
commodity line. Among the factors 
causing these differences, the following 
appear to be of particular significance: 
the distribution of retailers handling the 
line, the location of competing whole- 
salers, the operating margins under which 
the line is sold, and the physical charac- 
teristics of the product—particularly 
weight and bulk in relation to the 
product’s value. In a field, such as con- 
fectionery, where retail distributors are 
very numerous, price cutting is a com- 
mon practice, and wholesalers become 
established in many relatively small 
communities, thus trading areas are 
small. On the other hand, in the dry 
goods field retail outlets are much fewer 
in number, leading competitors are found 
only in the major cities, gross margins 
are maintained through the use of dis- 
tributor brands, exclusive franchises, 
etc., and many parts of the line are high 
in value relative to their bulk and weight. 
Consequently, dry goods are shipped 
over a comparatively broad market. 

The wholesaler may expand his mar- 
ket geographically, and then find that 
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his profits would be higher if his area 
were more restricted. This situation may 
come about through several circum- 
stances. The growth of competition in 
other wholesale centers may force the 
wholesaler to withdraw from some seg- 
ments of the market. Changes in the 
wholesaler’s line such as the elimination 
of wholesaler-manufactured brands, the 
loss of an exclusive agency contract, or 
the refusal of a manufacturer to continue 
to make drop-shipments, may result in a 
reduction of the area served. The devel- 
opment of a carefully worked out cost 


system may also reveal unprofitable 
areas. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized 
that markets are not static but are con- 
stantly changing. Changes in the number 
and location of competitors or in their 
operating methods and policies, changes 
in the manufacturer’s policies of distribu- 
tion, improvements in transportation 
facilities, freight rate changes, and 
changes in retail buying habits, among 
other factors, may serve to alter the 
market pattern of the individual whole- 
sale establishment. 

















CONSUMER PACKAGING OF FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES IN CALIFORNIA’ 


G. L. MEHREN 
University of California, Berkeley 


Eprror’s Note: This is the result of a study of the ex- 
tent and future prospects of consumer packaging operations 
in the fruit and vegetable field in California. 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


HE extension of control by processors 

distributing | consumer-packaged, 
branded and advertised goods has greatly 
changed marketing of staple food prod- 
ucts.2, Most striking has been the 
change in methods of handling commodi- 
ties and in the structure of competition. 
Large-scale operations have become 
general. Concentration of control has 
gone with it. Processors have extended 
control over price backward to the 
original producers by a variety of 
devices. Control has been extended to 
the consumer mainly by advertising. The 
status of the retailer and of the independ- 
ent wholesaler has been drastically 
altered. 

These changes have not occurred in 
the marketing of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Produce grown in areas like 
California for sale in distant markets is 
almost all shipped in large containers 
which are broken down into consumer- 
size units at the retail store. The persist- 
ence of these handling methods has been 
due mainly to technological problems 
associated with perishability. Thus, the 
changes in the marketing of staple foods 


1 This article is based on a survey made by the author 
in association with Professor L. L. Morris of the Uni- 
versity of California and Mr. W. T. Calhoun of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

*A consumer-size package will mean a packaged 
quantity normally used by the modal, or some other 
average, domestic user over the average home-storage 


life of the product. 


attributable to packaging have not 
occurred in the produce industry. How- 
ever, it is already apparent that packag- 
ing of fresh fruits and vegetables at 
shipping point will probably be greatly 
expanded in the next few years. Such 
packaging will necessarily lead to marked 
changes in marketing techniques. Market 
channels, costs, selling methods and 
prices will be affected. Opportunity for 
branding and advertising will follow. The 
competitive relationships of packaged 
fresh fruits and vegetables among them- 
selves, with bulk produce and with other 
processed foods will change. Growers, 
distributors, processors and consumers 
will all feel the impact of these changes. 

West coast shippers are manifesting 
increasing interest in the possibilities of 
packaging fresh fruits and vegetables in 
consumer-size units. They are, however, 
confronted by two broad sets of ques- 
tions which must be resolved before 
fruit and vegetable packaging can seri- 
ously affect current marketing techniques 
or even become commercially feasible. 
First, are the questions with respect to 
technological, physiological, and patho- 
logical problems arising out of packaging. 
The nature and intensity of these prob- 
lems vary with the stage of marketing at 
which consumer packaging is under- 
taken—whether at shipping point for 
sale in distant markets; at shipping point 
for sale locally, or at destination market 
after transport in regular wholesale 
packages. Second, there are a host of 
economic questions already apparent. 
Many of these cannot be settled until 
reasonably stable techniques for packag- 
ing are adopted. 
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In considering any phase of packag- 
ing, its applicability to the three broad 
types of markets must be kept in mind. 
Packaging in consumer units at shipping 
point for sale in distant markets presents 
unique economic and technological prob- 
lems but offers the widest opportunities 
for substantial changes in present mar- 
keting practices. The second method of 
distribution, shipment in wholesale con- 
tainers to terminal markets for repackag- 
ing and local distribution, would avoid 
most of the technological problems 
associated with shipping-point packag- 
ing. However, the expense of normal 
shipment and repackaging into smaller 
units will probably limit the expansion of 
this method. Further, producers will be 
required carefully to supervise desti- 
nation-market operations in order to 
assure that quality specifications for 
their brands are met and that branded 
containers are not used by unauthorized 
persons. Third, packaging at shipping 
point for local sale avoids most technical 
problems of containers, films, and re- 
frigeration. Almost invariably, major 
shippers look forward to packaging in 
consumer units in California for ship- 
ment to the East. Yet without exception, 
they have thus far confined their com- 
mercial operations to the local markets. 


II 


PRESENT STATUS OF PACKAGING 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Commodities Packaged 


Major products. Nearly all vegetables 
and many fruits have been sold in con- 
sumer packages, although on a very 
small scale. At present, only a few Cali- 
fornia vegetables are packaged in com- 
mercially significant amounts. Packaged 
fresh fruits represent a negligible propor- 
tion of total fruit shipments. With a few 
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exceptions, packaged produce is distrib- 
uted in California markets. 

The volume of spinach far exceeds that 
of any other product. About one half of 
fresh spinach sales in both the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco market areas 
are made in branded, consumer-size 
packages. Fresh soup, salad, and stew 
mixtures are being packaged in much 
lesser volume, mainly by spinach pack- 
agers. Tomatoes are packaged in one- 
pound cartons as a subsidiary phase of 
ripening and repacking operations during 
the period in which supplies originate 
from out of state. Onions, potatoes, and 
a small amount of citrus fruits have been 
consolidated into consumer-size units for 
several years. 

Minor products. Several other widely 
sold vegetables have been packaged, 
both commercially and on an experimen- 
tal basis. Celery has been trimmed and 
packaged for distribution in both the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles markets. 
Cauliflower and broccoli have also been 
packaged, primarily for sale at Los 
Angeles. Shelled green peas have been 
packaged both for consumer and for in- 
stitutional use in the San Joaquin 
Valley. A cooperative association of 
grower-shippers is packaging lettuce in 
Los Angeles. Other specialty products, 
such as barley sprouts and mushrooms, 
are packaged in small volume. Various 
firms are contemplating packaging Brus- 
sels sprouts, carrots, asparagus, and 
peeled raw potatoes; to date, however, 
there has been little or no packaging of 
these products. 

Unsuccessful operations. Several prod- 
ucts once packaged on a small scale are 
now sold only in bulk. Packagers set 
forth a variety of reasons for discontinu- 
ing these operations. Retail stores cannot 
afford to use clerks as packagers and are 
often unable regularly to obtain supplies 
of packaged products from wholesale 
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outlets. Some shippers reported that to 
sell packaged cauliflower locally reduced 
supplies to the point where it was im- 
possible to assemble mixed cars of cauli- 
flower and broccoli for eastern markets, 
most of which could not effectively 
handle straight cars of broccoli. Others 
have stated that no differential over 
bulk prices could be obtained. Engi- 
neering difficulties, inabilty to obtain a 
year-around supply of the product at a 
stable price, and—as in radishes—the 
need to pack more than the normal 
amounts used by a family over the home- 
storage life of the product in order to 
obtain a feasible package were other ex- 
planations for discontinuance of pack- 
aging. 


Requirements for Successful Packaging 


Spinach meets most of the apparent 
requirements for successful commercial 
packaging. Sorting, trimming, and wash- 
ing improve the appearance of the prod- 


uct and lessen the kitchen work of the 
housewife. Thus, it is not merely the sale 
of the product in a package but rather 
the partial preparation for domestic use 
which brings a premium over the bulk 
sale. Handling of a large amount of waste 
material is eliminated before the product 
reaches wholesale or retail outlets. 
Stable year-around production, with 
supplies regularly available to small 
packagers at wholesale markets, makes 
possible the year-around use of equip- 
ment and the retention of labor. The 
level of demand is stable throughout the 
year, except for a minor slacking off in 
the three summer months. Spinach 
packagers have been conscious of the 
dangers as well as the benefits involved 
in the use of brands and in consequence 
have carefully controlled both quality 
and quantity of shipments. The larger 
packagers have been able to contract for 
supplies at a fixed price over an entire 


season. All spinach packagers apparently 
sell at fixed prices and when necessary 
absorb the short-run fluctuations of 
wholesale prices. Some of them pick up 
unsold packages if supplies appear ex- 
cessive or if quality appears to be deteri- 
orating. 

Current operations indicate that con- 
sumer packaging should be most suc- 
cessful for products whose quality can be 
kept uniformly high; for which partial 
preparation for consumption is possible; 
for which weight elimination at an early 
stage of marketing is significant; and for 
which both year-around demand and 
production are stable. Most of these re- 
quirements are met by carrots, cauli- 
flower, celery, and lettuce. However, 
packagers appear to be extremely cau- 
tious in respect to all products other than 
spinach. There is an obvious reluctance 
to undertake preliminary and experi- 
mental operations, particularly those 
associated with the penetration of mar- 
kets distant from production areas. 


Types of Handlers Engaged in Packaging 


Nearly all types of fruit and vegetable 
handlers have engaged in consumer 
packaging. Growers and shippers for the 
major part have confined their operations 
to collaborating in research and develop- 
mental activities. A few shippers and 
growers have packaged vetegables at 
their own packing sheds. Most of such 
individual operations have been discon- 
tinued, and their present volume is a very 
small part of total shipments. A large 
number of shippers are, however, con- 
templating renewal and expansion of 
shipping-point packaging once the major 
problems of transit and holding have 
been solved. 

Experimental operations. To this end, 
growers and shippers are supporting 
operations testing both shipping-point 
packaging for distant sale and for local 
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sales. An association representing a large 
part of California vegetable volume has 
set up a research program intended both 
to decrease costs of present packing 
methods and to test the feasibility of 
shipping-point packaging for shipment 
to distant markets. Holding tests are 
being made, and both transit tests and 
pilot-plant operations are scheduled. 
Another group of growers has formed a 
cooperative marketing association which 
has already distributed lettuce and which 
will package eight or ten other products 
for distribution to retail outlets in the 
Los Angeles area. These growers have 
‘committed themselves to provide a year- 
around supply of high-quality products. 
While the greatest opportunity for 
profit enhancement clearly lies in ship- 
ping-point packaging for distant sale, 
this cooperative experiment should pro- 
vide useful information in respect to 
retail demand. 

A citrus shipper is experimenting with 
consumer packaging of lemons in branded 
containers at terminal markets in an 
effort to increase the modal size of pur- 
chase. Manufacturers of packaging ma- 
terials are cooperating with private 
growers and with shippers’ associations 
in both shipping-point and terminal- 
market experiments. 

Collateral operations. A few retail stores 
are packaging fruits and vegetables, 
although the increasing cost of clerks has 
limited retail packaging. Chain stores are 
packaging vegetables at their ware- 
houses, particularly potatoes and locally 
ripened tomatoes. One large chain has 
established a packaging subsidiary and 
contemplates large-scale packaging of 
fruits and vegetables as well as the dis- 
tribution to its outlets of packaged 
products purchased from other pack- 
agers. One large cannery, which has al- 
ready packaged fresh spinach as an 


operation collateral to canning this 
product, is considering west coast dis- 
tribution of packaged fresh fruits during 
the current season. 

Specialized operations. The great bulk 
of vegetables now packaged are handled 
by commercial packagers who specialize 
in one and or a few products. These en- 
terprises are diverse in scale and methods. 
One spinach-packaging enterprise is 
operated by a wholesale produce dealer. 
Another specializes in spinach and sells 
the trimmed and washed product in bulk 
to other packagers who pack and dis- 
tribute in their own bags. One of the 
smallest packaging firms uses a converted 
residential garage. The largest occupies 
a highly mechanized plant specifically 
designed for its use and has sold more 
than 26 million consumer packages of 
spinach. 


Methods of Packaging 


Packaging techniques. With a few out- 
standing exceptions, most operations are 
extremely primitive from the engineering 
standpoint. Some spinach operations 
are highly mechanized, with hand labor 
used only for trimming and for filling the 
packages. The degree to which tomato 
operations are mechanized varies widely 
among packagers. Lettuce and celery 
operations, while small in output, have 
been highly mechanized. Packaging at 
retail stores is almost entirely a hand- 
labor job. Mechanical equipment and 
plant organization vary so widely that, 
with the exception of spinach, estimates 
of investment required for packaging a 
given commodity would be quite mean- 
ingless. 

Types of packages. Four types of pack- 
ages are most widely used. Transparent 
bags of cellulose film are used for spin- 
ach and for soup, salad and stew mixes. 
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These bags are usually closed by metal 
staples. Open-top rubber hydrochloride 
bags have also been widely used. A 
second method involves placing the 
product in a cardboard tray or boat 
which is then overwrapped with a trans- 
parent film, using machinery of the 
breadwrapping type. The third major 
type of package is a cardboard box witha 
transparent film for a window. This 
package is commonly used for tomatoes. 
A fourth method, by which the product 
is contact-wrapped in a transparent film 
which is then heat-sealed, is currently 
being developed. 

Procurement of packaging supplies. 
Supplies are procured by a variety o 
methods. One large packager contracts 
in advance of the season with growers 
much as is done in crops for canning. 
The firm is thus assured of a stable buy- 
ing price and can control both planting 
and harvesting dates. Other firms pur- 
chase from local growers and from other 
packagers. Retailers and small packaging 
firms generally buy on the wholesale 
market. Tomato packagers operate main- 
ly in months when tomatoes are imported 
from southern producing areas. Since 
they are already required to ripen and to 
repack by color, packaging necessitates 
almost no extra equipment. As noted, 
the associated growers have agreed to 
provide their cooperative packaging 
unit with a stable year-around supply of 
bulk products. This supply stability is 
apparently essential to large-scale oper- 
ations. 


Selling Methods 


Methods of sale, like methods of pro- 
curement, vary with the scale of the 
firm. However, with no exception, firms 
prefer to package in conformity with 
advance orders, mainly in order to insure 


a stable selling price. Larger packers 
support this procedure by picking up 
unsold merchandise if danger of deterio- 
ration threatens. None sells on consign- 
ment as a regular policy. Where the 
product is packaged without advance 
orders, the pack is carefully held to 
estimated sales at the fixed price. 

Regular wholesale outlets are being 
used in addition to order sales, with some 
packaging being done in the larger whole- 
sale markets. All firms apparently seek 
stable prices both in buying and selling 
markets. Even those packers who pur- 
chase on fluctuating wholesale markets 
attempt to maintain a fixed price to re- 
tailers and further attempt to persuade 
retailers to maintain fixed prices to con- 
sumers. One shipper established its price 
to retailers by adding a fixed margin to 
the current f.o.b. shipping-point quota- 
tion in the normal wholesale container. 
This practice is, however, an exception. 

A few spinach packagers maintain 
salesmen who contact retailers and 
wholesale handlers. No systematic efforts 
to manipulate demand at the consumer 
level have been made. The obvious 
applicability of brands to the packaged 
products has, however, opened obvious 
opportunities forconsumer-demand stim- 
ulation. 

Spatial distribution in general has 
been limited to trucking radius from 
point of packaging. Spinach is being 
flown in relatively small volume to 
markets up to 1000 miles distant from 
point of packaging. No regular car lot 
shipments out of California are being 
made. Quality is controlled only through 
speed of handling and recovery of unsold 
stock, which also serves as a price-main- 
tenance measure. Thus far, special tran- 
sit or holding facilities specifically de- 
signed to facilitate marketing of pack- 
aged products have not been developed. 
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Ill 


Non-Economic PROBLEMS IN 
PacKAGING FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


Technological Problems 


Much of the caution of California 
shippers is due to the absence of technical 
rather than economic knowledge. De- 
spite widespread discussion, little is yet 
known of the effects of packaging where 
the qualities of the wrapping film, the 
container, temperature, humidity, and 
storage time are varied. 

It is certain that most of the available 
films can at least be tolerated without 
serious damage to the product when 
packaged at shipping point for local sale. 
A few products, like shelled lima beans or 
sweet corn, could not be safely handled 
through most existing markets. For 
others, the typical rough handling and 
lack of refrigeration should prove no 
more harmful to packaged than to bulk 
products. Uniform and high quality, fast 
handling and recovery by the packager 
of slow-moving or deteriorated produce 
should finally result in superior quality 
of packaged products. However, this 
superiority will ordinarily be diminished 
by the additional handling involved in 
washing, sorting, and packaging, and by 
slicing, chopping, trimming, and mixing. 
Breakdown of wholesale units at terminal 
markets for consumer packaging and 
local sale will not be limited by the 
effects of films or containers. However, 
if transit to point of sale is long, rapid 
and careful handling will be essential. 
The commodity will have exhausted part 
of its storage life on arrival prior to 
packaging and will ordinarily have 
deteriorated in quality. Thus, a shorter 
period will remain for distribution, and 
without additional holding facilities the 
product will have become more perish- 


able than were it packaged at point of 
production for local sales. 


Physiological Problems 


Physiological questions are most press- 
ing in shipping-point packaging for ship- 
ment to distant markets. These questions 
will be solved only after much experience 
with local sale and after much more ex- 
perimental work has been completed. 
Precooling methods and refrigeration 
are strategic if products are to be pack- 
aged in California and shipped to eastern 
markets. The characteristics of the 
wrapping material, the package frame, if 
any, and the master container are critical 
if the product is to remain in them in 
good condition from point of production 
to point of sale. It will be necessary first 
to determine the materials and packing 
methods which can be used without 
serious damage to the product. It is pos- 
sible that some packages may, with opti- 
mum temperature, humidity, and han- 
dling conditions, actually lengthen the 
storage life of some products. 

Ignorance of the characteristics of 
wrapping materials and their adaptabil- 
ity to various products is one of the 
major factors limiting long-distance 
shipment of packaged products. Decay- 
control techniques are not yet perfected. 
Weight loss, storage life, and chemical 
changes associated with various kinds of 
packages held under various tempera- 
tures are not yet known. The effects of 
holding produce under various concen- 
trations of CO, and O; have not been 
fully investigated. Engineering questions 
such as those relevant to packing master 
containers and to loading, must be 
solved. 

Several commercial and research agen- 
cies are collaborating in the solution of 
these technical problems. Once solved, a 
substantial revamping of market facili- 
ties and practices will still be necessary, 
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especially the maintenance of continuous 
refrigeration and the speeding up of 
handling, if shipping-point packaging 
for eastern sale is to become commercially 
feasible. 


IV 


Economic Prospects AND PROBLEMS 
Pressures for Expansion 


It has been noted that consumer-pack- 
aging operations in California are small 
in scale and are almost entirely confined 
to local distribution. A series of techno- 
logical problems must be solved before 
California packaging for eastern sale 
becomes profitable or even possible. Yet 
there are already clearly-apparent rea- 
sons to expect ultimate expansion of 
produce packaging, and further to expect 
a line of development not greatly differ- 
ent from the growth of packaging in the 
staple foodstuffs. Packaging offers possi- 
bility for profit enhancement to retailers, 
to distributors and to canning, freezing, 
and dehydrating firms. Retailers will be 
able to introduce into produce depart- 
ments the self-service methods used in 
handling other foodstuffs which should 
tend to cut costs. It is probable that con- 
sumer demand for packaged products, 
especially those which are fully or partly 
prepared for home use, will be sufficiently 
high to yield a net premium over the 
bulk product. Uniformity of quality 
should be easier to maintain. The 
damage, waste, and contamination from 
handling by purchasers should be 
lessened. Shipping-point distributors 
should be able to eliminate much waste- 
weight and off-quality produce before 
transit. The large volume handled by 
distributors should make possible the use 
of mechanical techniques of packaging 
not feasible to retailers or smaller whole- 
sale-receivers in terminal markets. For 
some products, like shelled peas, proc- 
essing and packaging may raise the 


grade of the bulk product.* With central- 
ized packaging at shipping point, distrib- 
utors should be able more effectively to 
control sanitation, as well as grade, size, 
and volume of shipments. Opportunity 
to discriminate among markets by size or 
type of package, grade, or brand may 
ultimately develop. Product differenti- 
ation, advertising, market control, and 
use of price- maintenance laws, all associ- 
ated with consumer packaging of staple 
foodstuffs, are means by which the com- 
petitive status of the produce distributor 
can be altered to his own benefit. Freez- 
ing, canning, and dehydration firms al- 
ready use most of the equipment required 
to package fruits and vegetables. With 
little change in plant organization and 
little need for new equipment or labor, 
another outlet for branded products may 
be obtained. The direct costs of adding 
the new enterprise will in most cases be 
extremely low. 


Probable Market Changes 


Marketing methods. If this probable 
expansion of shipping-point packaging 
occurs, it is almost certain that major 
changes in methods of marketing will 
also occur. Some functions will be 
shifted. For example, the shipper in- 
stead of the retailer may divide or 
assemble the product into convenient 
domestic units; new functions may be 
introduced—partial or complete prepa- 
ration for home use is an example; 
other functions, particularly some of 
those now performed by wholesale firms, 
may be entirely eliminated. The intro- 
duction of packaging machinery will 
change the kind and amount of labor 
needed in produce marketing. Shifts in 
market channels similar to those associ- 

? One concern bought peas which had been graded 
down because of pod injury, but in which the peas them- 
selves were of high quality. Since the peas were shelled 


and the pods discarded, the packaged product was 
higher in quality than the original bulk product. 
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ated with the introduction of packaging 
in other lines of foodstuffs can be expected 
to occur. The present wholesale market 
will probably tend to assume more ware- 
housing functions and to be stripped of 
some of its selling functions. Transpor- 
tation will probably be speeded and re- 
frigeration facilities will be expanded. 

Structure of competition. Equally im- 
portant changes in the structure of com- 
petition may occur.‘ At present, individ- 
ual shippers of fresh fruits and vegetables 
have little effect on market price. About 
the only factor related to profit which 
they can control in the short run is the 
amount marketed. However, if packag- 
ing develops on a large scale, individual 
packers may be able directly or indirectly 
to affect selling prices, if only because of 
product differentiation. There is already 
some evidence that the competitive 
status of the various agencies involved 
in produce marketing may shift if large- 
scale packaging develops. 

In most staple-food lines in which proc- 
essors have packaged and branded their 
products, they have also extended their 
influence over the marketing process 
backward toward original production 
and forward toward final consumption. 
The first signs of this same process are 
appearing with the packaging of fruits 
and vegetables. We have noted that some 
packagers control seed, planting, har- 
vesting, and price by contract with 
growers. Continuous efforts are made to 
dampen or to eliminate fluctuations in 
the buying prices of the bulk product or 
in the selling prices of the packaged 
product or both. Processors already col- 
laborate in periods of short supply 
or when faced with other emergency 
conditions. Most of them attempt to 

* Structure of competition is defined in terms of the 
degree of product differentiation, the degree to which 
the volume of any single seller can affect market price, 


and the degree to which freedom of entry into the in- 
dustry prevails. 


control quality variations within narrow 
tolerances in the hope that retailers 
and consumers will associate their brand 
with a uniform quality and price. The 
package itself is being designed to at- 
tract buyers and yet to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a luxury product (as in the 
case of peaches). Removal of deteriorated 
products from retail stores by processors 
is intended both to control quality and to 
support price-maintenance programs. 
They recognize that deterioration in 
quality or appearance of a packaged and 
branded product may seriously depress 
demand for it and that recovery may be 
very slow. 

Thus, as in foodstuffs for which pack- 
aging and branding have been introduced 
at the processing level, price, quality, 
and volume control have quickly been 
introduced. With the low output thus far 
attained, packagers have not yet con- 
sidered the applicability of “Fair Trade” 
laws setting price floors or permitting 
resale price-maintenance contracts. No 
extensive advertising has been under- 
taken, although at least one California 
packer is considering the desirability of 
directing his advertising henceforth to 
consumers rather than to wholesalers. 

Market functions. Extension of pack- 
aging may also have repercussions upon 
the functions now performed by whole- 
salers and retailers as well as upon the 
degree to which they can influence the 
marketing process. In other lines, the 
packagers of foodstuffs have gone directly 
to the consumers by means of advertis- 
ing. As a result, the functions of the 
wholesalers and retailers have been con- 
stricted and their influence upon the 
producer has been lessened. Retailers no 
longer have much influence on the 
demand for many packaged products, 
and some independent wholesalers have 
been reduced almost to the status of 
branch houses or warehouses. For ex- 
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ample, grocers have little choice in re- 
spect to carrying many branded products 
like cigarettes and virtually no leeway 
in pricing them. 

Packaging in consumer units at the 
shipping point, if associated with the 
expected extension of stable-price poli- 
cies, will also constrict the price-making 
or price-registering function which is 
presently so important a phase of the 
wholesale produce market. Retail dis- 
tribution will also be affected if shipping- 
point packaging of fruits and vegetables 
expands. The development of the refrig- 
erated, self-service, package store will 
probably be hastened. While additional 
costs in handling and refrigeration will 
be incurred by the retailer, savings in 
labor and spoilage costs should at least 
partially compensate for the increase. 
The packager will control consumer de- 
mand to the extent that he is able suc- 
cessfully to differentiate his product by 
carrying his advertising directly to con- 
sumers. The larger the scale of the pack- 
aging operations, the greater will be the 
influence of the packager and the greater 
will be the changes in functions, methods 
of handling, and channels of trade. 

Transportation will be affected, with 
probable short-run increase in less than 
car lot and express shipments. Air transit 
has already been undertaken. Its expan- 
sion will probably depend most upon the 
relationship between air and express 
rates. Thus far, truck radius has limited 
the market for packaged goods. But 
once master containers and refrigeration 
are developed, the savings in nonedible 
wastes trimmed off at shipping point will 
exert a continuous pressure to extend 
rail and air shipments. 

Some of these changes may occur 
within the next few years. Their effects 
will spread to growers, handlers, and con- 
sumers. However, until the technology 
of packaging shakes down into reason- 


ably stable molds, there will be little 
opportunity to investigate many of the 
questions which are posed by the expan- 
sion of packaging. At present, there is a 
line of precedent in other foodstuffs and 
the first indications that the same line of 
development may be replicated in prod- 
uce. 


Unsolved Economic Problems 


Major questions. A large number of 
economic questions are already appar- 
ent. Changes in market channels and 
methods will merit continuous observa- 
tion. The changes in the competitive 
structure of markets will also provide a 
fruitful field for future inquiry. It would 
be useful to determine the additions to 
total costs associated with packaging for 
each of the three major methods of dis- 
tribution and with various techniques 
and scales of output. While this could be 
done for the few enterprises continuously 
operating now, shipping-point and ter- 
minal-market packaging are yet in the 
earliest stages of development. Cost 
studies will have little meaning until 
techniques of packaging become settled. 
An important related question concerns 
the amount of shrinkage which will result 
from (a) more rigorous grading of prod- 
ucts to be packaged, and (b) trimming 
in the process of partial preparation. In 
short, changes in structure of compe- 
tition, methods of marketing, costs, and 
demand will occur. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that any of these changes except the 
last can be effectively analyzed at pres- 
ent. 

Research opportunities. There is an 
immediate opportunity for research into 
the demand for packaged products. A 
series of questions can be posed and for 
most of them it should be possible even 
at this early stage to find answers. What 
factors affect the price of packaged 
fruits and vegetables at retail? How are 
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such factors interrelated? What is the 
effect of condition of product upon level 
of demand? How does the degree of prep- 
aration for use affect the differential be- 
tween packaged and bulk products? 
How does the display of the products 
affect the differential between the two 
types? How effective is branding in ob- 
taining a price differential? Are there any 
significant seasonal variations in the 
level of demand for packaged products? 

Preliminary investigation indicates 
that the effect of packaging—mere con- 
solidation or division of the product into 
a convenient amount—is quite different 
from packaging a processed product for 
which little home preparation is neces- 
sary. 


V 


SUMMARY—CONCLUSIONS 


Consumer packaging led to marked 
changes in marketing and industrial or- 
ganization in the staple-foods industries. 
Changes of the same nature but of a 
lesser degree may be expected if large 
growers and shippers engage in consumer 
packaging of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Commercial operations with a few ex- 
ceptions are small in scale, are mainly 
specialized enterprises which thus far 
have not penetrated distant areas. 
Spinach and tomatoes have been most 
widely packaged. Products with year- 
around supplies, with little seasonal-de- 
mand fluctuations and permitting sub- 
stantial trimming and processing offer 
best opportunities. 

Experimental work is directed towards 
shipping-point operations, but prelimi- 
nary commercial enterprises are almost 
entirely restricted to California markets. 
Many packaging enterprises have been 
discontinued and there is an obvious dis- 
inclination among large-scale packers to 
undertake initial development of eastern 


markets. Packaging plants are mostly of 
a make-shift nature. Procurement of 
supplies and methods of selling among 
the larger operators are similar to those 
in the canning industry. Branding and 
advertising are not yet widely used, but 
stable-price and quality-control policies, 
which are already appearing, indicate 
that the influence of processors over 
produce markets will be greatly enhanced 
if shipping-point packaging becomes 
general. 

This development is impeded primar- 
ily by technological and physiological 
questions. Comprehensive research and 
pilot operations are directed towards 
their solution. When these problems 
have been solved, the obvious opportuni- 
ties for added profit to processors and 
handlers make the expansion of packag- 
ing highly probable. Changes in market- 
ing methods and competitive relation- 
ships may be expected. 

Small as is the scale of current fruit 
and vegetable packaging, the same line 
of future development is indicated. Eco- 
nomic problems involved are of four 
major sorts: (a) changes in costs of oper- 
ations; (b) changes in demand; (c) 
changes in methods of operation and 
channels of distribution; (d) changes in 
structure of competition. Little can be 
done in cost analysis until the obvious 
technological problems have _ been 
settled. It is probable, however, that ade- 
quate volume is sold in some lines to 
make possible effective studies of retail 
demand. Packagers would be willing ac- 
tively to collaborate in such studies. 
Obviously, no studies on effects of 
packaging upon methods of distribution 
or structure of competition are yet feasi- 
ble, but the development of other lines is 
sufficiently analogous and the first effects 
of branding and packaging are sufh- 
ciently striking to indicate the general 
lines which may be expected. 
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ELEMENTS OF CONFUSION IN NEWSPAPER 
READERSHIP STUDY 


CHARLES L. BIGELOW 
Facts Consolidated, Los Angeles 


8 gonciane pin data on the thorough- 
ness of newspaper reading are com- 
monly developed by a technique known 
as the “readership” study. Usually on 
the day following publication, a sample 
of the readers of a given issue are shown 
a copy of the issue and are asked to indi- 
cate the items that they remember hav- 
ing seen or read. Technically, this is 
described as a “‘recognition-recall” study, 
because in complying with the inter- 
viewer's request, readers are expected to 
exercise in varying proportions their 
powers of recognition and recollection. 

Apart from such distortions as may be 
inherent in the mechanics of the inter- 
view,! and in the size and composition of 
the sample, the validity of readership 
ratings is conditioned by the degree to 
which the respondent can correctly 
identify the items he has read or has not 
read, and by the degree to which he is be- 
trayed and confused by an imperfect 
memory. 

The present paper describes several 
tests designed to explore the distortion of 
readership ratings by various types of 
confusion. The tests were conducted in 
an effort to increase the validity of 
readership studies sponsored by adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies. They are 
not, therefore, directly applicable to 
editorial research, nor are they intended 


1 Controversy persists regarding three phases of field 
technique: (1) the interviewer’s pointing or not pointing 
to specific items; (2) the use of a precoded or an un- 
marked copy of the newspaper; (3) the use of a question- 
naire as against marking replies on the newspaper itself. 
Relative merits of these procedures depend largely on 
the nature and purpose of the study in question and are 
outside the scope of this paper. 


to apply to the study of magazine reader- 
ship, which employs the same basic 
technique but encounters quite different 
problems. 


Types or CONFUSION 


Confusion may be defined for the prac- 
tical purposes of readership research as 
“error made by the respondent in good 
faith.” Strictly speaking, therefore, such 
error may take one of two forms: 


1. The respondent may not acknowl- 
edge having seen or read an item 
which actually he has read. 

2. The respondent may acknowledge 
readership of an item which in re- 
ality he has not seen or read. 


The first type of confusion would seem 
to indicate only that the item had made 
an insufficient impression upon the 
reader. Unless the study is conducted so 
long after publication that the reader has 
forgotten items he might have retained 
for a day or two, this “deflationary” con- 
fusion does not distort the ratings, since 
the combination of recognition and recol- 
lection furnishes an adequate criterion of 
readership. Indeed, there is reason to be- 
lieve that no item in the newspaper 
normally escapes the reader’s notice and 
that those which he does not “see” are 
actually those which he has subcon- 
sciously observed and rejected. 

There are two instances in which the 
respondent’s failure to acknowledge 
readership may distort readership rat- 
ings; they occur when the respondent 
believes the item too trivial to mention 
and when the item’s content is such that 
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acknowledgment would embarrass the 
respondent. The first of these results 
from an inadequate interviewing tech- 
nique and the second from what is tech- 
nically termed “lack of candor.” Neither 
is a form of confusion. 

Most confusion, therefore, takes the 
second or inflationary form of erroneous 
acknowledgment, and may be subdi- 
vided into three basic classes: 


a) Confusion of time: Respondent saw 
the same item in the same place but 
at a different time (i.e. in a previ- 
ous or possibly a more recent issue). 

b) Confusion of place: Respondent saw 
the same item at the same time of 
publication but in a different place 
(i.e. in another newspaper or some 
other medium). 

c) Confusion of appearance: Respond- 
ent saw a very similar item in the 
same place at the same time. 


In practice, any of these forms or any 
combination of them may be at work at 
any level of the readership study, dis- 
torting the rating of any item. The word 
“item” is here used to denote any part of 
the newspaper for which readership is 
recorded, and thus includes sections, 
pages, headlines, news stories, features, 
advertisements and even the smallest 
component parts of advertisements. 
Moreover, the issue as a whole is an item, 
for although non-readers are excluded 
from the sample and the incidence of 
non-readers is seldom noted, readership 
of the issue or some part of it is first 
established by a qualifying question to 
which it is quite possible for a respondent 
to give an erroneous answer. 

In connection with larger items, such 
as the issue itself, its sections, the 
women’s page and so on, it is necessary 
to list a fourth type of inflationary con- 
fusion: 

d) Confusion of reasoning: Respond- 


ent substitutes “‘reasoning”’ for the 
recognition-recall process and rea- 
sons incorrectly. 
This form of confusion is explained in 
greater detail below. 


Tue HIERARCHY OF CONFUSION 


Mention has been made of the “levels” 
of a readership study. This refers to the 
fact that every item studied is a compo- 
nent part of a larger item. When a re- 
spondent acknowledges readership of an 
item, he is given an opportunity to indi- 
cate which of its component parts he has 
seen or read, and so on down the line. 

The readership rating for any item is 
usually the percentage of the total re- 
spondents who recall having seen it. In 
making use of ratings, however, it is 
common to study the relationship of an 
item’s rating to that of the item of which 
it is a part. Thus, readership of adver- 
tising copy is appraised in the light of 
overall readership of the advertisement, 
and readership of the advertisement is 
evaluated in the light of page readership. 

It is apparent from the above that con- 
fusion on any level not only has an in- 
flationary effect in the first instance, but 
tends to perpetuate the distortion in the 
study’s lower levels. Needless to say, the 
inflation of certain items does not affect 
the “‘truth” of the ratings for items not 
confused, but it does destroy their com- 
parability. It naturally follows that, the 
higher the level on which confusion oc- 
curs, the more serious is its effect on the 
usefulness of ratings. 


Tue HicHer LEVELS or 
ConFUSION 


The danger of confusion on the highest 
level is fortunately slight. If the issue is 
not more than 30 hours old at the time of 
the interview, the respondent is easily 
able to tell whether or not he has read it. 
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Although shown a copy of the issue, for 
whatever recognition value it may have, 
the respondent bases his reply chiefly 
upon recollection, as he has only to re- 
view his behavior on the previous day for 
the relatively brief period that he nor- 
mally devotes to the newspaper. 

The requirement that field work be 
completed on the day following publica- 
tion can be met easily enough in the case 
of daily issues, but poses a problem with 
respect to Sunday papers. These are 
usually studied in the middle of the 
week, since all sections of the Sunday 
paper frequently are not read until 
Monday or Tuesday. 

It is generally considered safe from the 
standpoint of confusion to study the 
readership of a periodical any time within 
its cycle of publication, that is, before 
the next issue becomes available. As re- 
gards its news sections, however, a Sun- 
day issue is often no more a weekly than 
a Tuesday issue, whereas its special sec- 
tions and supplements may constitute, 
not one, but several weeklies which are 
quickly separated and read as individual 
publications. 

When the issue is two or three or four 
days old, the respondent may experience 
some difficulty in recalling his behavior 
on the day of publication and may at- 
tempt instead to “recognize”’ the issue by 
looking for a familiar item on the front 
page of the interviewer’s copy. However, 
the continuity of major news stories and 
the absence of advertising make for a 
general day-to-day sameness in page one 
of most newspapers. Moreover, changes 
in edition and re-plating throughout the 
day play havoc with the small “human 
interest” features that might fix a given 
issue in the mind. As a result, page one 
of the first section probably has less 
recognition value than any other page in 
the paper, despite the fact that it enjoys 
the highest readership. 


The same is sufficiently true of the first 
page of other sections as to introduce the 
risk of confusion on this second level 
whenever the respondent is obliged to 
fall back on recognition. 

To test this proposition, interviewers 
were sent out on a Wednesday with three 
issues of a Sunday supplement. One issue 
had appeared the Sunday before, one 
had appeared three Sundays before, and 
the third was a pre-date issue which the 
respondents could not have seen. Dates 
were inconspicuously masked. 

The supplements were shown to 220 
men and women who said they “regu- 
larly” read the paper’s Sunday edition 
and “definitely” had read some part of 
the issue of the Sunday before. Before 
being allowed to open the magazines, re- 
spondents were asked if they recognized 
any of the three front covers. Those 
recognizing a cover were asked if they 
recognized it sufficiently well to recall 
whether or not they had seen or read any 
of the supplement’s inside pages. The 
respondents’ replies are reported in 


Table I. 


CONFUSION OF REASONING 


A number of standard readership 
studies of the same newspaper had shown 


Taste I.—Conrusion 1n RecoGnition oF SuppLe- 
MENT COVERS AND IN RECOLLECTION 
or Content READERSHIP 














Per cent of 220 
“regular readers” 
Recogniz- | Recalling 
Issue of ing Front | Having 
Cover of Read 
Supple- | Something 
ments on Inside 
Pages* 
Three Sundays before 62.7 $3.2 
Sunday before 80.5 65.0 
Next Sunday (unpublished) 32.7 27.3 











* Recollection of content readership was based on 
supplement covers, prior to examining inside pages. 
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the supplement’s total readership, in- 
cluding cover observation, to be approxi- 
mately 65 per cent. The fact that cover 
observation for the issue of the Sunday 
before should so greatly exceed the ex- 
pectation indicates the presence of what 
has been called confusion of reasoning. 

Prevented from exercising their powers 
of recollection and finding recognition 
difficult because of the similarity of the 
sections, some respondents appear to 
have fallen into a type of a posteriori 
thinking: 


A. I have not missed an issue of this 
supplement in several months. 

B. This is a recent issue. 

C. Therefore, I must have read this is- 
sue. 


The first premise is a dangerous type 
of absolute affirmative and frequently re- 
sults in confusion. This would appear to 
have happened in the case of the two 
published issues, although it is probable 
that a number of respondents had not 
seen any part of the issue of three Sun- 
days before (despite their stated “‘regu- 
larity” of readership) and that this factor 
cancelled much of the confusion. 

Alleged readership of the pre-date is- 
sue is perhaps a measure of the propor- 


tion of readers who will resort to “‘reason”’ 
when an issue or section defies recogni- 
tion. It is not a measure of confusion, 
however, since the respondents’ second 
premise was invalidated without their 
knowledge. 


PERPETUATION OF CONFUSION 


After they had answered the first 
question, respondents were asked to open 
the supplements and point out anything 
they recognized or could recall having 
read. Replies, reported in Table II, il- 
lustrate an important characteristic of 
confusion: Once confused, the respond- 
ent tends to persist in his error and finds 
all sorts of “landmarks” along the way to 
bear him out. 

Confronted with advertisements and 
articles on the inside pages, respondents 
were unable to generalize and were 
obliged to renew their attempts at recog- 
nition. Under the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that advertising should 
heavily outrank editorial matter in the 
response. Distinctive editorial make-up 
(particularly in Sunday supplements) 
will tend to confine confusion to similar 
articles that have appeared on some 
other occasion in the same newspaper, 
whereas the advertising “‘theme’”’ invites 


TaBLe IJ.—Conrvusion 1n RECOGNITION OF SUPPLEMENT CONTENT 
BEFORE AND AFTER EXAMINATION 





























Per Cent of 220 Respondents 
- Originally | Not Recall- Recognizing, After 
— Recalling | ing Reader-\| Recalling Examination, One 
Issue of R we a Readership ship Readership or More Items 
* Cont P| but Failing | Originally | of Content of 
yi to Recognize \but Recogniz-| (Col. 7 
Examining C Any f | ing Some f'| Minus Col. 2 Editorial Advertising 
. ontent after| Contents on | Plus Col. 3) 

Contents) Examination Examination mater Matter 
Three Sundays before 53.2 0.4 1.3 54.1 30.5 | §2.7 
Sunday before 65.0 0.4 3.8 67.7 38.6 63.6 
Next Sunday (unpublished) 27.3 1.8 0.9 26.4 9.1 26.4 














* See Table I, Col. 2. 
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confusion with the same advertiser’s 
magazine and poster copy, as well as 
with his previous newspaper advertising. 

It is likely, however, that confused 
respondents will acknowledge having 
read fewer items than the average bona 
fide reader. (Table Il would appear to 
confirm this assumption.) Thus the effect 
of initial confusion on readership ratings 
would be to whittle down the ratings of 
most items, while building up those of 
a few prominent features and advertise- 
ments easily confused with material seen 
elsewhere. 


ConFUSION OF TIME 


Specialty shop copy offers a good ex- 
ample of what is meant by “advertise- 
ments easily confused.” Content is 
dominated by a style used so consistently 
in all the store’s advertising as to consti- 
tute a signature in itself. “Recognition” 
is immediate, even when the advertise- 
ment is seen for the first time. Thus, the 
value of recognition is again lost, and 
when the bona fide reader encounters one 
of these advertisements in the inter- 
viewer’s newspaper, he is often honestly 
unable to say whether or not he observed 
it in that particular issue. 

It might seem that the respondent’s 
sense of time would come to his rescue, 
that his power of recollection would 


enable him to say, “‘I seem to recognize 
it, yes, but I am quite sure I did not see 
it yesterday.” 

To test readers’ sense of time, a 
month-old women’s page was inserted in 
the newspapers carried by half the inter- 
viewers on a standard study of a daily 
newspaper. The substitute page, which 
was an odd-numbered or right-hand page, 
was placed over the women’s page of the 
issue being studied and lightly fastened 
to it. After respondents had replied, both 
pages were turned at once and the study 
resumed on the reverse side of the under 
or “‘genuine” women’s page. 

Of the findings reported in Table III, 
perhaps the most significant is the foot- 
note’s disclosure that only three respond- 
ents detected the substitution. Of the 
remaining 60 per cent who had probably 
seen the women’s page of that issue, 
more than half accepted the month-old 
page as the one they had seen the day 
before. 

The month-old “‘confusion” page used 
in this test was one which had been 
studied on the day following its original 
publication, receiving an overall page 
rating at that time of 58 per cent. The 
page carried a rather striking department 
store advertisement, measuring five = 
umns in width by eighteen inches 1 
depth, and receiving a readership rat- 


TasB_e II].—Conrvusion or Time INTRODUCED BY THE SUBSTITUTION 
or A Montu-O_p Women’s Pace 
































Per Cent Recognizing 
Type of Respondents Genuine | Substitute 
Page A* | Page B | Women’s | Women’s | Page D Page E 
Page Page 
Test group (201 respondents)** 94 60 — 35 65 | 50 
Control group (225 respondents) 92 64 62 a 68 §2 








* First page of second news section. 


** Ratings for pages D and E computed against a base of 198, since three respondents detected the substitution 


and refused further cooperation. 
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ing of 56 per cent. It is not surprising 
that this rating should be so close to the 
page readership, as it was difficult to look 
at the page without noticing the adver- 
tisement that covered more than half of 
its area. In the confusion study reported 
above, the same page, a month later, 
had a page readership of 35 per cent, 
while the advertisement was acknow!- 
edged by only 20 per cent. 


CoNFUSION OF PLACE 


If a considerable number of readers 
could not recall when they had seen an 
item, it seemed likely that an equal num- 


the test was conducted in exactly the 
same way as the test employing the 
month-old women’s page. 

Despite the small sample, Table IV 
clearly shows the effect of duplication of 
readership on confusion of place. The 
amount of duplication, about 40 per cent, 
is not only plausible in the case of the 
two newspapers involved, but is one that 
obtains for Sunday and morning-evening 
combinations in many metropolitan cen- 
ters, presenting a real problem particu- 
larly in the study of advertising reader- 
ship. 

Duplication of readership was not re- 





Taste IV.—Conrvusion or Piace INTRODUCED BY THE SUBSTITUTION OF A 
Women’s PaGE FROM THE OpposITION NEWSPAPER 








Respondents Shown 


Per Cent Satie 

















P O ie Substitute Advertisements on 
— nee Page from Substitute Page* 
— Opposition - 
Newspaper A B C D 
Having read opposition newspaper (64) 31 | 30 22 17 16 
Not having read opposition newspaper (go) 13 II 9 7 6 
Total (154 respondents) 21 19 14 II 10 





* Advertisements in the opposition newspaper were of specialty shops regularly advertising in the newspaper 





under study. 


ber would be unable to remember where 
they had seen an item. A very similar 
test was, therefore, conducted to explore 
the possibility that readers might con- 
fuse an inside page with a similar page 
appearing in another newspaper. 

In this instance, half of the inter- 
viewers working on a readership study of 
a Sunday newspaper were given copies 
containing one page from the opposition 
newspaper of the same date. The substi- 
tute page was taken from the society sec- 
tion of the opposition paper and placed 
in the equivalent section of the news- 
paper being studied. Again, the “‘con- 
fusion” page was a right-hand page and 


sponsible for all the confusion noted, 
however, and it is proper to ask two 
further questions about this test: (1) 
What were the characteristics of the con- 
fused respondents? (2) To what extent 
was the advertising content of the substi- 
tute page responsible for confusion? 

Answer to the first question will be 
found in Table V, but discussion of con- 
fusion by audience characteristics is de- 
ferred for the present. 

In connection with the second ques- 
tion, it should be stated that the page 
from the society section of the opposition 
newspaper was selected because it car- 
ried insertions of four specialty shops 
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Taste V.—Conrusion oF Piace AND Ratio oF 
Conrusion,* sy READER CHARACTERISTICS 








Per 
Cent of Per Per 


Test Cent of | Cent of 


Control | Con- 
Reader Group 


Group | fusion 
a Recog- 
Characteristics nizing Recog- | (Col. 7 


Substi. | 725" Divided 
lute Genuine by 











Page Page | Col. 2) 

Total (respondents) 21 42 50 
{Men 6 22 27 
Sex Women 35 62 57 
{Under 45 27 38 71 

A 
ge \45 & Over 13 48 27 
Rent{Under $50 23 35 66 
est. \$50 & Over 15 57 26 








* This table deals with the same test as Table IV. 
Size of samples: Test group, 154; control group, 172. 
Both samples were evenly divided by sex, slightly 
heavier in the younger age group, and about twice as 
heavy in the lower rental group as in the upper. 


which also advertised regularly in the 
newspaper being studied, although none 
of them appeared on the Sunday in ques- 
tion. All four stores, moreover, employed 
highly individualized copy techniques, 
mentioned above as a common source of 
confusion. Table VI shows the correla- 
tion between customary readership and 
confused acknowledgment of these ad- 
vertisers’ insertions, as well as the re- 
lationship between ad size and reader- 
ship and the law of diminishing returns 
by which that relationship is governed. 


DecEPTION IN ConFusIOon TEsTS 


Although the tests described above 
show respondents’ tendency toward con- 
fusion and even permit identification of 
types of confusion, they do not measure 
the distortion. This failure is inherent in 
the deceptive nature of the tests them- 
selves, which introduce additional con- 
fusion that would not be present in a 
standard readership study. The added 


confusion can take the form of confusion 
of appearance or confusion of reasoning. 
Because all the material shown has 
ostensibly been published, consistent 
readers of the newspaper are especially 
likely to be victims of the hoax, although 
it should be remembered that the study, 
not the respondent, is the ultimate 
casualty. 

In order to study more closely the ef- 
fect of deceit on confusion tests, two in- 
terviewers were sent out with identical 
portfolios, each containing two adver- 
tisements from a series running every 
other week; one had appeared the week 
before and the other was scheduled for 
the following week. The advertisements 
were the same size, 80 column inches (or 
about half a standard page), and very 
much alike in make-up, although the il- 
lustrations were quite dissimilar. 

One interviewer told respondents that 
both advertisements had already ap- 
peared, thereby duplicating the condi- 
tion in confusion tests which permits 
respondents to make this assumption. 
The other interviewer truthfully stated 
that only one of the advertisements had 
appeared. Respondents were asked if 


Taste VI.—REeELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONFUSION OF 
PLAce AND CusToMARY RATINGS For Four 
SELECTED ADVERTISERS 








Advertiser 





Degree of Recognition 
4\|BiC|\D 





Confused Recognition* 
Per cent of test group recognizing | 19 | 14 | 11 | 10 
Ad size (in column inches) 70 | 24 | 16 | 10 





Customary Recognition** 
Average per cent recognition 36 | 25 | 18 | 16 
Average ad size (in column inches) | 96 | 41 | 6 | 17 

















* From Table IV, above, based on replies of 154 re- 
spondents. 

** Based on ratings for six insertions of Advertiser A, 
six of B, two of C and four of D. All studies were of 
Sunday issues. Average size of sample was 425. 
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they recognized either of the advertise- 
ments, and their replies are reported in 


Table VII. 


Tasie VII.—Errecr or Deceir on RECOGNITION OF 
PuBLIsHED AND UNPUBLISHED ADVERTISE- 
MENTS STUDIED Out or CONTEXT 




















Per Cent Recognizing 
Respondents Told That Week-old wy 
Advertise Advertise- 
ment 
ment 
Both advertisements had been 
published (120) 43-3 35.8 
Only one advertisement had 
been published (154) 24.7 16.9 





A few did not believe the truthful in- 
terviewer and firmly replied that they 
had seen both, possibly confusing the 
unpublished ad with one which had ap- 
peared earlier in the advertising cam- 
paign. On the whole, however, the truth- 
ful statement made for more cautious 
replies, greatly reduced the number 
recognizing both, and probably dis- 
couraged guessing. 


Tue Lucas TECHNIQUE 


The use of unpublished material in the 
tests described above was inspired by the 
work of Dr. Darrell B. Lucas. As origi- 
nally outlined,? the Lucas Technique ap- 
plied to the study of magazine advertise- 
ments, and consisted of showing respond- 
ents a set of mounted advertisements 
clipped from weekly magazines. Half of 
the advertisements were unpublished 
but scheduled to appear in the following 
week. The study was conducted weekly, 
every advertisement being studied be- 


?D. B. Lucas, “A Rigid Technique for Measuring 
the Impression Value of Specific Magazine Advertise- 
ments,” Yournal of Applied Psychology, December, 
1940, pp. 778-790. 


fore and after publication. The recog- 
nition rating developed prior to publica- 
tion was used to correct the rating 
developed after publication, on the 
theory that those claiming to recognize 
the advertisement before publication 
were confusing it with some other ad- 
vertisement and that these “unreliable” 
respondents should be removed from the 
sample on “‘post-examination.” 

The Lucas Technique of confusion 
control is thus designed for out-of-con- 
text study, and its present use is largely 
confined to media which do not permit 
the study of advertisements in their orig- 
inal context.’ 

There are two possible methods by 
which the Lucas technique may be 
adapted to the study of newspaper 
readership, but neither is entirely satis- 
factory. The first is the one used in sev- 
eral of the tests described above. It has 
been seen, however, that the study of 
unpublished material “in context’’ in- 
volves deception and invalidates its own 
findings, unless the interviewer explains 
that her copy of the newspaper contains 
unpublished material. Such a statement 
tends to destroy the rapport of the inter- 
view, since the respondent is unable to 
see the need for this device. To the extent 
that he is submitting to the interview in 
good faith, he resents the effort to “‘trick” 
or to “trap” him.‘ 

The second possibility is to study un- 
published advertisements out of context, 
using the ratings thus developed to cor- 
rect those developed in context after 
publication. This would only be feasible 


* Cf. Advertising Research Foundation, Continuing 
Study of Transportation Advertising (1944 to date); 
Edward Petry & Co., What Radio Research Forgot (1946) 
The technique was also employed by the Traffic Audit 
Bureau in its study of outdoor advertising in Fort 
Wayne (unpublished at this writing). 

‘It has not been possible to measure this reaction 
statistically, as hostility is an intangible that varies in 
degree and in the form that it takes. 
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if the in-context and out-of-context 
techniques were comparable in the sense 
that they developed identical ratings 
under otherwise identical circumstances. 
A test of comparability was made by 
using the two methods simultaneously to 
study the readership of a Sunday comic 
section. Table VIII, although perhaps 
not conclusive, supports the suspicion 
that the two techniques will vary in their 
findings much as listenership ratings de- 
veloped by the coincidental and the 
roster-recall methods have been found to 
vary. 


Taste VIII.—Recocnition oF Sunpay Comic 
Content StrupDieD 1n ConTEXT AND 
Out or Context 








Per Cent Recognizing 





Respondents Shown 


Comic | Advertisement 
Items 





|4 B C\|4 BC 





In context (160) 


28 27 I9 
Out of context (155) 


19 19 17 


59 51 46 
59 39 56 











Dovust vs. CONFUSION 


Since outlining his technique, Dr. 
Lucas has improved upon it by eliminat- 
ing the element of deception which it 
originally contained and by introducing 
instead the element of doubt. In the 
Continuing Study of Transportation Ad- 
vertising, of which Dr. Lucas is technical 


director, advertisements studied prior to 
their publication are mixed with an equal 
number that have already appeared, and 
similarly, when the former are studied 
again after their appearance, they are 
mixed with a group of unfamiliar designs. 
Respondents are warned in both studies 
that they are being shown some cards 
which have never appeared locally. In 
this way, an “atmosphere of semi- 
familiarity” is created, preventing the 
respondent from assuming that he has 
seen all the cards or has not seen any. 

It has been found that doubt can be 
introduced into standard newspaper 
readership studies by a simple challenge, 
that is, by asking the respondent to re- 
consider a positive reply. Tests have 
indicated, however, the need of carefully 
stating a reason for the challenge, so that 
respondents will not feel that their word 
has been questioned without cause. A 
somewhat cumbersome question evolved 
from these tests and was used to chal- 
lenge positive replies regarding certain 
advertisements particularly likely to be 
confused: 

This same ad, or another very much like 
it, has appeared before in this and other 
local papers. Are you quite sure that you 
saw this ad in this issue of this paper? 

Use of the “‘challenge question” was 
adopted as standard policy in a series of 
readership studies, and the findings re- 


TasBLe [X.—AVERAGE RECOGNITION OF SELECTED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Berore AND AFrrer CHALLENGE* 











Eight 











Nine Twelve emaale 
Degree of Recognition Mortuary Automotive Wear 
Advertisements Advertisements Aistiomenss 
or | 
Average per cent recognition before challenge 15.1 | 16.9 | 18.6 
Average per cent recognition after challenge 12.2 13.3 16.5 
Average per cent retraction 19.2 21.3 11.3 





* Average size of sample for each advertisement was 425. 
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ported in Table IX represent more than 
12,000 individual replies. 

None of the advertisements on which 
the challenge was employed was more 
than a quarter-page in size and some 
measured as little as five column inches. 
There was some indication that the ratio 
of retraction varied inversely with size, 
and this may possibly be true. The vari- 
able, of course, is the degree of similarity 
between each advertiser’s insertions. 
This factor was constant in the present 
instance, as each advertisement in a 
given series employed the same headline 
and art, with occasional variations in the 
copy in small print. 

Preliminary tests with the challenge 
question led to the belief that the highest 
ratio of retraction might be expected in 
the upper economic level. This was in- 
terpreted as meaning that persons with 
the most income (who also have the most 
education) were the most receptive to 
doubt and the most willing to admit 
their own fallibility. This appeared to be 
a logical conclusion and seemed to war- 
rant the correction of the original reply 
of the entire sample by the retraction of 
this most candid group, on the ground 
that the balance of the sample probably 
had an equally high rate of confusion but 
were unwilling to admit it. 

Further research made it clear, how- 
ever, that this candor was not confined 
to any single group, and that the highest 
ratio of retraction would usually be 
shown for the group reporting the highest 
readership for the item in question. It is 
usually found, moreover, that the group 
with the highest readership for a given 
advertisement also exposes itself the 
most to similar advertisements, thereby 
becoming the most subject to confusion. 

Per cent of retraction presented in 
Table IX is shown by audience charac- 
teristics in Table X, and Table V may 
also be studied in the light of these ob- 


servations. Considerably more study is 
necessary before observed relationships 
can be shaped into a technique of con- 
fusion control or correction. 


TaBLe X.—AVERAGE Per Cent RETRACTION OF 
ReEcOGNITION AFTER CHALLENGE FOR 
SELECTED ADVERTISEMENTS 























Nine Twelve | Eight 
Mortu- | Auto- |Women’s 
Reader Characteristics ary motive | Wear 
Adver- | Adver- | Adver- 
tisements| tisements tisements 
| | 
Total* 19.2 21.3 11.3 
Men 21.8 23.% 8.9 
Sex {Women 15.0 18.8 12.0 
Under 45 17.0 22.1 10.8 
Age wor Ad 20.0 14.6 
Rent/{ Under $50 19.5 22.8 9.0 
est. |$50 & Over 17.5 20.1 | 17.3 
* From Table IX, line 3. 
CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing it may be con- 
cluded that the distorting effect of con- 
fusion on newspaper readership ratings 
is greater than commonly supposed. It 
follows that the research industry has 
the dual obligation of developing ways to 
combat confusion and of warning clients 
about the distortion inherent in reported 
ratings. 

It is possible to isolate confusion and 
even to identify it by type, but it still 
defies measurement and there is no sim- 
ple formula by which it can be controlled 
and readership ratings corrected. 

Of the three basic sources of error in 
marketing research, adequacy (size) and 
reliability (representativeness) of the 
sample are not at fault in this instance; 
blame rests with the validity of the in- 
terviewing technique. And as the recog- 
nition-recall (in-context) study has 
proven more valid than the simple recog- 
nition (out-of-context) procedure, it 
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would appear that validity would in- 
crease with still further emphasis on 
recollection. A straight recall study, 
without use of a copy of the newspaper, 
would naturally be impractical, al- 
though it is a technique which has im- 
portant uses for large advertisers. For the 
most valid response, however it is be- 
lieved that the present in-context 
method must be combined with an inter- 
view that will cause the respondent to 
re-live the act of reading the newspaper. 
These are questions that might well be 
asked before the actual readership inter- 
view commences: 


About what time was it when you 
started to read yesterday’s paper? 

What had you been doing just before 
that? 

Where were you when you started to 
read the newspaper? 

Will you show me how you opened the 
paper and how you held it? 

Were you sitting or standing? 

Was there a table or ledge on which to 
rest the paper? 


Was any member of the family or 
friend near you when you were 
reading the paper? 

Do you comment aloud on things you 
happen to see while you are reading 
the paper? 

Were you interrupted at all while read- 
ing? 

How long did you spend reading the 
paper? 

What caused you to stop reading? 

Now would you mind going through 
the paper with me in the same order 
(as nearly as you can remember) 
that you went through it yesterday? 
What page did you turn to first? 
(etc.) 


Replies to these questions could he 
recorded and their tabulation, or their 
use in controlling tabulation, might even 
be useful, but their chief function would 
be as a stimulant to the respondent’s 
recollection. When the respondent is 
thinking in terms of the time spent with 
this newspaper yesterday, the danger of 
confusion will be greatly lessened. 








THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
FARMERS’ REGIONAL PURCHASING 
ASSOCIATIONS ' 


MARTIN A. ABRAHAMSEN 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering 


Eprror’s Note: The author, while stressing research 
problems of farmers’ purchasing associations, discusses 
principles which should interest economic and business 
researchers in all fields. 


ge research is rapidly becoming 
a competitive necessity among 
farmers’ regional purchasing associa- 
tions.” All of these cooperatives are di- 
recting attention to such investigational 
work. Some, like the Missouri Farmers 
Association (of which the MFA Milling 
Company—a farmers’ regional purchas- 
ing cooperative—is an important affili- 


1 These findings have grown out of a study conducted 
by the writer while an employee of the Cooperative Re- 
search and Service Division of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. See Martin A. Abraham- 
sen, Research Practices and Problems of Farmers’ Re- 
gional Associations (Washington: Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, 1946). The suggestions of Dr. Joseph G. 
Knapp, In Charge, Purchasing Section of this agency, 
are gratefully acknowledged. 

2 Farmers’ regional purchasing associations are co- 
operative organizations established by farmers to 
furnish such essential items as feed, fertilizer, seed, 
petroleum products, and farm machinery for production 
purposes. They operate over a territory of one or more 
states and distribute these supplies through member as- 
sociations or through branch establishments. Il|lustra- 
tive of these associations (in the geographic regions in- 
dicated) are the following: 

1. East—Cooperative Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 

2. South—Farmers’ Cooperative Exchange, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

3. Midwest—The Illinois Farm Supply Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

4. Far west—Fruit Growers Supply Company, Los 
Angeles, California 

For a discussion of business operations of purchasing 
associations, see Joseph G. Knapp and Jane L. Scearce, 
Handbook on Major Regional Farm Supply Purchasing 
Cooperatives, 1945 and 1946 (Washington: Farm Credit 
Administration, 1947). 
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ate), have established formal research 
departments to conduct investigations. 

In actual practice research efforts of 
purchasing cooperatives have been di- 
rected toward such problems as:* 


. Developments in purchasing policy 
which will enable these associations to 
best serve patrons. Such matters as pos- 
sible sources of supply, prices, purch: as- 
ing methods, storage, inventories, and 
handling practices need careful consid- 
eration in any appraisal of purchasing 
policies. 

2. Methods of distribution which will re- 
sult in most effective operation. Types 
of retail agencies best suited to prevail- 
ing conditions, location of these agen- 
cies, transportation and delivery prac- 
tices, and kinds of supplies to handle, 
all are important aspects to investigate 
in determining how a purchasing co- 
operative should distribute its supplies 
to farmers. 

3. The policies which should be adopted 
by these associations with respect to 
marketing farm products. For this, in- 
formation must be available which per- 
tains to such problems as determination 
of the kinds of products that might be 


$ For a detailed discussion of the business research 
conducted by regional purchasing associations, see 
op. cit. Z, pp. 30-43. In its broader aspects “Business 
Research” deals with investigations in the various 
branches of economics, political science, psychology, 
sociology, history, law, and membership education. 
Economic research, the most important in this classifica- 
tion, relates to investigations characterized under the 
following terms: sales, commercial, statistical, and 
market research. Throughout this paper the term, re- 
search, has application to business investigations. 
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handled effectively, investigation of 
possibilities in alternative methods and 
agencies of marketing, and considera- 
tion of relative marketing costs for vari- 
ous agencies and outlets. 

4. Changes in general operating policies 
with respect to such matters as organi- 
zation structure, financial policies, op- 
erating methods, and personnel man- 
agement which would enable associa- 
tions to improve services to patrons. 

5. Specific economic conditions relating to 
economic trends and forecasts which 
are of particular concern to purchasing 
associations. This involves measuring 
economic forces, determining changes 
and trends in these forces, and evalu- 
ating them as they influence the day- 
to-day operations of an association. 


Business research is a new develop- 
ment with farmers’ regional purchasing 
associations, and consequently it is in a 
highly formative stage zmong such co- 
operatives. It is desirable, therefore, to 
explore the problems that will confront 
these associations in establishing busi- 
ness research programs. Farmers’ large- 
scale cooperative sales associations,' 
private concerns engaged in marketing 
activities, and, in fact, all kinds of busi- 
ness enterprises also can benefit from an 
examination of the business research ac- 
tivities of regional purchasing coopera- 
tives. 

Specific consideration is here given to 
the following questions as they apply to 
the business research activities of farm- 
ers’ regional purchasing cooperatives. 


1. What should be the responsibilities of 
managers and research directors in de- 
veloping effective research programs? 

2. Should the research function be cen- 

tralized or decentralized? 

. To what extent should joint research 

arrangements be established? 


w 


4 These cooperatives are organized to sell such farm 
products as fruits and vegetables, grain, poultry and 
eggs, dairy products, livestock, and cotton. 


4. Is there a place for fundamental (pure 
or basic) research? 

5. Should there be a distinction between 
practical and theoretical research? 

6. What problems are associated with 
maintaining objectivity on the part of a 
research department? 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF MANAGERS 
AND RESEARCH DIRECTORS 


The effectiveness of the business re- 
search programs adopted by cooperative 
purchasing associations will depend upon 
the understanding and appreciation that 
management has of this function. In this 
connection, cooperative officials will find 
of interest a classification based on the 
attitude of management toward re- 
search, which developed out of a study 
of the use of business research by private 
commercial concerns. This classification 
places managers in the following groups: 
(1) those that give business research 
“full acceptance,” (2) those that give it 
“full recognition,” and (3) those that 
pay only “‘lip service” to the idea of re- 
search.® 

This classification also is applicable to 
the views of managers of farmers’ re- 
gional purchasing associations. It serves 
to bring into focus the influence that 
ideas toward investigational work may 
have in determining how a research de- 
partment may be organized and how it 
will function. 

Associations that give research “full 
acceptance” are likely to set up special- 
ized business research departments. 
They would place emphasis on using 
such research departments to conduct 
detailed studies of important phases of 
business operations and practices. As a 
general rule, research directors would 
have reasonable freedom to undertake 


5 Research—A National Resource: 111. Business Re- 
search (Washington: United States Government Print- 
ing office, Superintendent of Documents, 1941). 
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all types of investigations, to present 
findings direct to management, and to 
participate actively in discussions per- 
taining to policy determination. 

To the extent that investigational 
work for various departments is neces- 
sary, such efforts would be undertaken 
or at least directed by the personnel of 
the research department. It, rather than 
the various operating departments 
served, primarily would be responsible 
for such matters as determining the na- 
ture of investigations to be undertaken, 
deciding upon the scope of study, and 
evaluating the results obtained. 

Cooperative managers that give re- 
search “full recognition” are likely to 
look upon such activities as subordinate 
to policy making and, therefore, not an 
integral part of business organization. 
Under these conditions research depart- 
ments may easily be relegated to limited 
service and it is likely that activities 
may be dissipated on trouble-shooting 
for operating departments. Particularly 
in associations in this class there is 
danger that strong-willed cooperative of- 
ficials may “‘use” a research department, 
and may seek to compromise its activi- 
ties to the end of “‘defending what has 
been done.” Under such conditions facts 
and figures may be assembled to support 
hunches and beliefs of management or 
key officials rather than to seek impar- 
tial information that “lets the chips fall 
where they will.” 

Associations with managers who pay 
only “‘lip service” to research are not 
likely to establish research departments 
or to give serious consideration to the 
use of research services available through 
State or Federal agencies and commer- 
cial research concerns. This is true pri- 
marily because of lack of appreciation for 
possibilities in investigational work or 
because of the nature of business opera- 
tions. Business studies would likely be 


allotted to various individuals within the 
association for investigation, giving but 
little recognition to qualifications for 
doing the job. 

Unless management gives full support 
to research activities, accomplishments 
will be limited and usefulness will be im- 
paired. In general, the responsibilities of 
management in the establishment of an 
effective research program include con- 
sideration of the following factors: 


1. Selecting a research director with 
proper training, experience, and profes- 
sional qualifications and permitting the 
employment of competent assistants. 

2. Furnishing needed facilities and funds. 

3. Giving a department proper stature 
within an association and encouraging 
efforts that will give research personnel 
professional respect outside the associa- 
tion, 

4. Developing and maintaining a spirit of 
“research consciousness” among key of- 
ficials. 

5. Contributing toward the building of 
morale in a research department by per- 
mitting investigations to beso channeled 
that main problems for policy determi- 
nation will receive attention, and, once 
findings are determined, arranging for 
participation of research personnel in 
discussions that involve the formula- 
tion of operating policies. 


Directors of business research in pur- 
chasing associations occupy strategic 
positions in bringing about the establish- 
ment of sound operating programs. In 
addition to being competent and _ re- 
spected men in their field, it is essential 
that they show ability to work with as- 
sociation officials. This, in fact, requires 
a “selling job” on their part as far as 
services of the research departments are 
concerned. To work effectively with 
management and department heads is 
important if the scope of research ac- 
tivities is to influence major departments 
of associations. In inaugurating research 
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programs, it is especially desirable that 
directors not only have a general knowl- 
edge of all branches of association activi- 
ties, but also that they be able to steer 
investigational work into efforts that will 
show immediate prospects for practical 
application. 

It likewise is important that directors 
of research recognize the influence of the 
views of management on the manner in 
which departments will function and on 
the types of work which they will be 
permitted to undertake. It is only in as- 
sociations that give research “‘full ac- 
ceptance” that “academic freedom” in 
research prevails. 

Research directors can contribute to 
an effective research program by: 


1. Selecting qualified assistants. 

2. Encouraging the use of such established 
operating devices as research and proj- 
ect committees, established budgets, 
and proper facilities and equipment. 

. Maintaining high professional stand- 
ards as to caliber of work, and estab- 
lishing professional relationships with 
well-known research workers and agen- 
cies. 

. Establishing research programs that re- 
late to major operating problems of as- 
sociations as well as day-to-day activi- 
ties. 

. Insisting on effective presentation of re- 
search findings. 

. Arranging working schedules for them- 
selves and their assistants that will give 
sufficient time to permit an objective 
consideration of association problems. 


CENTRALIZED AND DECENTRALIZED 
RESEARCH® 


The organizational structure of pur- 
chasing associations has a marked in- 


6 As used in this discussion, the terms, “centralized” 
and “decentralized,” do not refer to common organiza- 
tional features of cooperatives usually associated with 
these terms. Instead, they are used to describe the char- 
acter of manager operation. (See paragraphs 3, 4, and 
5 of this section.) 


fluence on the manner in which these 
cooperatives may organize and operate 
business research departments. It is, of 
course, difficult to evaluate the effect 
that various structural patterns have on 
the quality of investigational work 
undertaken and on the manner in which 
research problems are approached. 

Officials of purchasing associations will 
find of interest a study by the National 
Resources Planning Board that classified 
business organizations into two general 
types—‘“‘centralized” and “decentral- 
ized.””? 

These types of organization structure 
are significant from the standpoint of the 
manner in which research departments 
might be established. The following dis- 
cussion attempts to indicate briefly how 
this classification may be applied to 
purchasing associations and how it may 
influence the organization of research de- 
partments in these cooperatives. 

Associations coming within the 
“centralized” classification are charac- 
terized by control of all important de- 
cisions in the hands of the manager. 
Individual departments are closely co- 
ordinated and have definite lines of 
functional demarcation that center re- 
sponsibility for all major decisions with 
management. Associations operating in 
this manner are inclined to parcel re- 
search out to the various operating de- 
departments and to make research 
personnel responsible to each depart- 
ment head for the investigational work 
undertaken. This arrangement at times 
results in meddling with research 1 
vestigations as contrasted with the free- 
dom granted research personnel that is 
prevalent in “decentralized” organiza- 
tions. Furthermore, research workers in 
centralized organizations usually are far 
removed from managers and conse- 
quently have little opportunity to in- 


7 Op. cit. §, pp. 23-27. 
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fluence policy determination directly. 

Associations classified as “decentral- 
ized,” in contrast, are characterized by 
the stress they place on individuals 
rather than upon iron-clad systems or 
organization. As a consequence, empha- 
sis is given to obtaining strong indi- 
viduals and letting them assume com- 
plete responsibility. In this type of 
organization, management functions pri- 
marily to arbitrate organizational prob- 
lems that arise and to bring about such 
coordination as is necessary for the effec- 
tive functioning of each of the more or 
less independent departments or units 
that go to make up the association. 

In ‘‘decentralized associations” re- 
search work is likely to be established as 
a separate department, directly responsi- 
ble to the manager. Investigational work 
in these cooperatives is characterized as 
being more or less of a “free lance” type 
—permitting a wide degree of freedom in 
work planned and undertaken. The or- 
ganizational structure in these establish- 
ments contributes toward making re- 
search workers ‘“‘generalists’” in plant 
operation. They become well acquainted 
with most phases of business operation, 
organize research work accordingly, and 
frequently participate in board meetings 
to advise with management and direc- 
tors. Under such circumstances they 
often may exert a notable influence in 
policy determination. 

Managers of purchasing cooperatives 
have expressed a wide variation of 
opinion on how research departments 
should be organized. While many are 
frank to admit that they have given but 
little thought to this important problem, 
there are indications that the direction of 
research work would correspond closely 
to the way in which managers function 
and the degree to which they operate as- 
sociations along predominantly central- 
ized or decentralized lines. 


Research departments in purchasing 
associations when first organized are 
likely to be small—perhaps not including 
more than one or two individuals. Under 
these circumstances it would be rather 
difficult to organize investigational ac- 
tivities along strictly centralized lines, 
because a wider range of problems need 
to be considered than can be undertaken 
when strict departmentalization is fol- 
lowed. It is possible, of course, that time 
could be allocated among various de- 
partments, and that research services 
could be parceled out among depart- 
ments in proportion to the extent to 
which they have assumed responsibility 
for paying salaries and operating costs. 

As applied to purchasing cooperatives, 
it seems important that investigators be 
given a wide scope of operation if they 
are to function in other than a service 
capacity for various operating depart- 
ments. Well-qualified individuals only 
are attracted by arrangements that give 
considerable freedom to research person- 
nel. Such individuals have the qualifica- 
tions necessary to participate actively in 
operating affairs. If personnel of this 
caliber is not obtainable, there may be 
justification for controlling research ef- 
forts along centralized lines. There is, 
however, good reason to question the ad- 
visability of even attempting to 
establish a research department until 
competent and trained personnel are 
available. 


Jornt ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
RESEARCH® 


Attention needs to be given to formu- 
lating sound plans for business research 
if the most advantageous use is to be 
made of the many types of research 
agencies that are in position to serve 
purchasing associations and, through 


8 For a detailed consideration, see op. cit. 1, pp. 44- 
48. 
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them, farmer members. At best the 
varied problems associated with develop- 
ing effective research arrangements with 
other investigational agencies introduce 
many complex factors for the considera- 
tion of management. Actual experience 
indicates that it is not easy to determine 
the extent to which existing research ar- 
rangements of these associations are the 
result of carefully thought out policies as 
contrasted with developments growing 
out of chance. 

Without giving detailed consideration 
to this problem, the following generaliza- 
tions may be made: 


1. From time to time associations may 
find it to their advantage to conduct 
special research problems through pri- 
vate suppliers and commercial research 
agencies. 

. Broader aspects of more fundamental 
research is likely to be conducted by 
State and Federal agencies, and in some 
instances, on a joint basis with other 
regionals.® 

. In addition, however, there is a place 
for research workers on the staffs of in- 
dividual purchasing regionals to con- 
sider applied and, at times, funda- 
mental research problems, and to func- 


wv 


we 


® Some of the problems that can cause difficulties in 
the establishment of research relationships between 
purchasing associations and agricultural colleges are in- 
dicated by the experiences of these cooperatives. For 
instance, the 1944 Annual Report of the M.F.A. Central 
Cooperative (p. 12) in speaking about the closing of an 
exchange at Moberly, Missouri, some years ago, re- 
ported: ““There were many things in the past that con- 
tributed to failure—among which were antagonism be- 
tween the association and the Extension department, 
poor relationships with the Farm Bureau and other 
groups.” Other purchasing associations originally 
sponsored by general farm organizations, and often 
carrying their name, rightly or wrongly, have expressed 
the view that the close relationships which exist between 
the Farm Bureau and some agricultural colleges do not 
enable them to work as effectively with these institu- 
tions as they desire. For consideration of the influence 
on business performance on the relationships of coopera- 
tives with general farm organizations see, M. A. 
Abrahamsen, “Cooperative Relationships and Business 
Performance” (Fournal of Farm Economics, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 2, May, 1944). 


tion as liaison officials with other re- 
search agencies.!° 

4. In general trends, in the development of 
joint research will depend upon (a) in- 
terest of management and directors in 
research, (b) qualifications of research 
personnel, (c) interest on the part of 
other purchasing cooperatives, and (d) 
ability of commercial research agencies 
and private business firms to conduct 
research on problems of interest to pur- 
chasing associations. 


THE PLace or FUNDAMENTAL 
RESEARCH 


Like most private industrial concerns, 
regional purchasing cooperatives have 
placed emphasis in their investigational 
work on “practical research.” This is but 
another way of saying that consideration 
primarily has been given to studies that 
can be related immediately and directly 
to business operations. It also serves to 
distinguish, to some degree, short-time 
and long-time business research. 

It is interesting to note that most 
private business concerns also began in- 
vestigational work with major emphasis 
on applied investigations. Although this 
emphasis has been maintained, some of 


10 This point is well recognized by Mr. Chris L. 
Christiansen, who as Dean of the College of Agriculture 
stated—see American Cooperation (Washington: Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation, 1938), p. 71. 

“T think we will all agree that cooperatives, as a 
whole, have been slow in developing research pro- 
grams of their own and in some cases also in making 
the fullest use of research findings that have come 
out of public institutions, such as the Farm Credit 
Administration and the United States Department 
of Agriculture and in our state agricultural experi- 
ment stations and universities... . 

“With the large volume of new information com- 
ing out of the publicly supported research labora- 
tories, such as the state agricultural experiment 
stations, there is large opportunity for the alert 
cooperative organization to have on its staff re- 
search-minded men who can closely follow the new 
research developments and adapt them to the needs 
and use of the cooperatives. From the business end 
itself might not cooperatives employ research to ad- 
vantage in studying and testing their various busi- 
ness policies and operating costs?” 
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the larger companies have been inclined 
to add research that has aspects of 
fundamental investigations. It has been 
revealing for personnel of these establish- 
ments to find that the gap separating 
fundamental and practical research often 
has been more imaginary than real. In 
actual practice some companies report 
that it often has proved advantageous to 
consider both applied and fundamental 
investigations. This development seems 
to be a result of growing maturity in an 
appreciation of research, particularly in- 
dustrial research. 

The question arises as to what extent 
purchasing associations should follow 
similar tendencies when their research 
activities become better established. It 
has been indicated that to a large extent 
the degree to which purchasing associa- 
tions are likely to engage in fundamental 
research will be determined by whether 
they are able to make full use of the re- 
search agencies that are or may be in a 
position to conduct investigational work 
for them. In this connection it seems 
certain that they will find it to their ad- 
vantage to make greater use of State and 
Federal research agencies. Experience 
gained in these relationships also may 
contribute to increased appreciation of 
certain aspects of fundamental research. 

In those instances where associations 
handle specialized products it is likely 
that investigations being conducted or 
contemplated by various governmental 
agencies may not give the consideration 
to such items that is desired. Likewise, it 
will be difficult if not impossible to inter- 
est other purchasing regionals in such 
research. Consequently, individual pur- 
chasing associations may conclude that 
it is imperative for them to give atten- 
tion to some fundamental research as it 
applies to selected products or to certain 
phases of their business operations. 

The extent to which purchasing as- 


sociations should adopt a public interest 
or public welfare approach in operating 
practices is a matter of considerable con- 
jecture. For instance, it is reported that 
some of the European cooperatives prior 
to World War II gave attention to de- 
termining how a lower price for the farm 
products marketed or the supplies dis- 
tributed might be advantageous to both 
farmer members and the consuming pub- 
lic. The extent to which strong consumer 
associations have been organized in 
many European countries may in part 
account for emphasis in this direction. It 
seems evident, however, that cooperative 
associations in the United States will 
need to give greater consideration to de- 
termining how far the welfare of its 
members fits in with broader aspects of 
public welfare. 

Another question relating to public 
policy is the degree to which purchasing 
associations should serve as instrumen- 
talities of government. The hay emer- 
gency programs conducted by Southern 
States and Eastern States serve as illus- 
trations. 

It also is true that the extent to which 
purchasing associations will be able to 
attract research personnel of high caliber 
will be determined by the type of investi- 
gations that are undertaken. This is 
likely to lead to less emphasis on trouble- 
shooting, as the research departments of 
associations gain in stature, and to more 
attention on basic problems of industrial 
and business research. 

In general, indications are that: 


1. Associations should seek to avoid du- 
plication in research efforts and to the 
extent that other research agencies 
(particularly State and Federal) have 
undertaken or can conduct fundamental 
industrial or business research that ap- 
plies to purchasing regionals they 
should be utilized. 

2. Problems of special interest to purchas- 
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ing associations—those applying to 
joint research by several regionals or in- 
dependent research by one regional— 
may be of such importance and of such 
urgency as to justify these cooperatives 
conducting a limited amount of funda- 
mental research. 

3. The extent to which an association 
should engage in fundamental research 
will in part be determined by its ability 
to establish and maintain qualified re- 
search departments, attitude of man- 
agement, and size of associations. 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 
RESEARCH 


Closely related to a consideration of 
the degree to which purchasing associa- 
tions should engage in fundamental in- 
vestigations is the basis for distinction 
between “practical” and “theoretical” 
business research." Many officials of 
purchasing associations, workers at agri- 
cultural colleges, and individuals con- 
nected with other types of research 
agencies have placed special stress on the 
need for practical research. There is little 
if any question as to the desirability of 
maintaining investigations conducted by 
or for purchasing associations on this 
level. The very definite question arises, 
however, as to what is and should be con- 
sidered practical and what theoretical. 

Some research workers seek to draw a 
sharp distinction between practical and 
theoretical research. There are those 
who give the impression of making every 


1 Dr. Nourse suggests that the complex nature of 
economic problems confronting business requires the 
services of “general economists” in addition to special- 
ists and may in effect demand the services of “economic 
theorists,” but he adds that such theorists should be 
“theorists of reality.” “‘... he must consider the im- 
pacts of the corporate policy upon other companies and 
upon the national economy as well as the impact of other 
corporations and of the whole economy upon his in- 
dividual firm.” He further emphasizes the interrelations 
of research by stating that the “... top executive 
needs to become a lay economist.” Edwin G, Nourse 
Price Making in a Democracy (Washington: Brookings 
Institution, 1944), pp. 387-389. 


effort to identify themselves with the 
former while shunning the latter. In con- 
trast, certain professional people, with 
their stress on theory, disdain to associ- 
ate themselves with anything as lowly as 
the practical. 

Among some persons advising with 
cooperative associations, the tendency is 
not unusual to associate and label their 
own beliefs or investigations as practical 
and to characterize findings that differ 
from theirs as theoretical, and thereby 
imply that other views have little useful 
application to operations. To attempt to 
curry favor with those uninitiated in re- 
search by such tactics as belittling the 
efforts of other research workers with 
whom they happen to be in disagreement 
may justify questioning the intellectual 
honesty of those who use such tactics. 

If research work is to maintain its 
status as unbiased, truth-seeking, . in- 
vestigational endeavor, the necessity for 
eliminating all references to emotional 
appeals cannot be overstressed. The 
question has been raised as to whether 
the so-called “theoretical approach,” in 
actual practice, may not prove more 
practical than what, in many instances, 
is too frequently the haphazard and dis- 
organized opinions that are passed off as 
practical studies. The latter opinions 
have little basis in experience and fre- 
frequently are little more than the 
glorified personal views of individuals. 
There is much in the field of business re- 
search to support the truism that “there 
is nothing as practical as a good 
theory.”” 

12 In a discussion of needed research in cooperation 
Professor O. B. Jessness of the University of Minnesota 
remarked: “We need research of a more fundamental 
nature as well as research directed at the solution of 
immediate and specific problems. The former is basic 
to the latter and in the study of cooperative problems 
both are needed.” “Digest of Roundtable Conference on 
Needed Research in Cooperation,” American Coopera- 


tion (Washington: American Institute of Cooperation, 
1936), P- 743. 
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Much of the basic research work in 
economics, for instance, relates to prob- 
lems of price, distribution, production, 
and, more recently, consumption. Too 
frequently much so-called practical re- 
search work has dealt with minor aspects 
of economics and has come to describe 
studies that donot “plough very deeply.” 
As a result, research workers are coming 
more and more to realize that, except in 
emergency conditions such as_ those 
caused by war, further stress could well 
be given to studies of basic economic 
forces. This calls for an interpretation of 
economic forces as they may affect as- 
sociations in their efforts to help patrons 
utilize various products handled by co- 
operatives and to obtain supplies in the 
most efficient way. Basic to the business 
operations of purchasing regionals are 
such matters as price relationships, re- 
sponse of patrons to price, need for ac- 
curate forecasts, and general direction of 
economic trends. 

In actual practice then the real issue 
does not seem to be one between a practi- 
cal and theoretical approach to research. 
It rather is one which brings into focus 
the competence or incompetence of re- 
search workers and their inclination and 
ability to deal with the more basic and 
fundamental problems. What is needed 
seems to be recognition that in the hands 
of objective workmen much of the so- 
called practical and theoretical research, 
rather than being antithetical can be 
used to supplement and complement 
each other. It should be recognized that 
there is no easy or simple solution to the 
many and varied economic phenomena 
making their influence felt in the busi- 
ness world. If there were, surely some in- 
vestigators, either of practical or theo- 
retical bent, would have come up with 
accepted solutions before now. 

It would be a mistake to try to uphold 
many of the procedures, practices, or 


conclusions of research workers or of so- 
called research investigators. The point 
should be made, however, that the ex- 
tent to which qualified and competent 
research personnel is employed by pur- 
chasing associations will lessen the arti- 
ficial barriers between theoretical and 
practical research and will tend to in- 
crease an understanding of the broader 
aspects, and the very complex and inter- 
related features of problems that lend 
themselves to consideration by research 
departments. 

Progress in removing barriers to busi- 
ness research is likely to be evidenced by 
the instigation of improved qualitative 
and quantitative procedures on the part 
of research workers. The extent to which 
they give attention to such basic factors 
as quantitative tools, tests of signifi- 
cance, improved statistical procedures, 
adoption of various established bases for 
forecasting and estimating, and recog- 
nition of the desirability and necessity of 
adequate training on the part of research 
workers will diminish barriers to the es- 
tablisment of effective research work. 


MAINTAINING OBJECTIVITY IN A 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


If business research is to be conducted 
on a professional basis by regional pur- 
chasing associations, it is essential that 
personnel be permitted to work under 
conditions that will encourage mainte- 
nance of an objective approach to all 
problems undertaken. This is but an- 
other way of saying that research per- 
sonnel within an association must under 
no circumstances permit themselves to 
function in the role of ‘“‘yes men’ for 
management or department heads." 

13 Op cit. 11, p. 385. Dr. Nourse suggests that research 
workers might well use as their motto the title of a 
movie of some years back, “Nothing Sacred.’’ He con- 
tinues by stating that for men of science, “The whole 


purpose has been to make production better in the 
future, not to validate past choices. No one has pre- 
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There always is danger that research 
findings may be pigeonholed when they 
reflect inefficient operating performance 
or reveal the shortcomings of policies 
dear to the heart of management. That 
department heads also may at times seek 
to restrict objectivity is possible since 
one manager suggested, and very prop- 
erly so, that he would use a business re- 
search department to evaluate the per- 
formance of various operating depart- 
ments. 

When investigational work is sub- 
merged in the departments and when 
personnel is responsible to department 
heads, the very nature of the work un- 
dertaken will seldom be of such charac- 
ter as to serve for evaluating business 
performance of the department in ques- 
tion. Consequently the problem of main- 
taining objectivity is not likely to have 
much application in such strictly service 
activities. 

Problems associated with maintaining 
objectivity in research on the part of 
purchasing associations are likely to be 
more in evidence when investigational 
work is coordinated in a special research 
department. Certain characteristics of 
management of some regional purchas- 
ing associations serve to suggest the na- 
ture of problems associated with main- 
taining objectivity in research. While 
management as a whole has made a 
highly commendable record, this very 








sumed to say to the scientist: You may go as far as ex- 
panding knowledge of physics or chemistry takes you 
provided you do not challenge my inherited beliefs or 
personal prejudices in these fields. You must not expect 
to upset what I already ‘know.’ The economist who is 
inducted as scientific aid to the business manager is, by 
contrast, in most cases kept on a leading string and 
fitted with blinders.” 

Along similar lines, Mr. C. E. K. Mees, Vice Presi- 
dent In Charge of Research for Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, has stated, “No director who is any good ever 
really ‘directs’ any research. What he does is to protect 
the research men from the people who want to direct 
them,” 


fact has contributed to a certain measure 
of self-sufficiency and to a tendency fora 
few to seek to “go it alone.” It also is 
true that the performance of an associa- 
tion during the past five years has af- 
forded little opportunity to evaluate the 
capabilities of management. The next 
five or ten years may be much more re- 
vealing. 

In any event, the problem is largely 
one of management and directors main- 
taining flexibility and showing an honest 
determination to use research as a tool 
in helping associations seek to obtain 
better operating performance, “‘let the 
shoe pinch where it will.” It is in the 
years ahead that performance will be put 
to an “‘acid test,” and it is in such peri- 
ods that truly objective research may 
mean the difference between success or 
failure—at least between going ahead 
and standing still or falling back. 

Another difficulty in maintaining ob- 
jective research was expressed by an of- 
ficial of one purchasing association who 
noted a tendency on the part of manage- 
ment in many cooperatives “‘to grow old 
on the job.” In his opinion, managers 
sometimes become more interested in 
security for themselves than in adven- 
turous undertakings designed to improve 
further the manner in which associations 
can better serve its farmer patrons. The 
possibility of this situation becoming a 
deadening influence on cooperative en- 
deavor in the years ahead is so real to 
this individual that he questions if re- 
search findings do not fall on more wel- 
come ears among private business than 
among cooperative associations. This 
situation prevails, he believes, because 
private business, in its intensive drive for 
dividends, is interested in an objective 
search for truth “no matter who gets 
hurt.” In the case of some cooperatives 
the emotional appeal that gets inter- 
mixed with cold hard business facts could 
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allow some associations to go “sour” long 
before members and directors become 
aware of what is happening. Under such 
conditions management naturally is not 
interested in “putting its cards on the 
table” and in obtaining objective evalua- 
tion of association performance. That 
this official is not alone in his views is 
indicated by the following statement of a 
college representative: “I have always 
questioned the possibility of research 
personnel, employed by regional pur- 
chasing associations, maintaining objec- 
tivity in research.” 

To maintain objectivity in business re- 
search among regional purchasing as- 
sociations the following factors seem 
essential: 


1. Management and directors must at all 
times put the interest of members first 
and personal interests last. 

2. Management must be adventurous and 
fearless—no longer willing to be tied 
by the dead hand of tradition or by fear 
stemming from such sources as the de- 
sire for personal stability, dread of the 
unknown, or exposure of mistakes. 

3. Management must give research direc- 
tors complete control once a study has 
been decided upon and in addition 
should give wholehearted support and 
encouragement to efforts to obtain noth- 
ing but the truth. 

4. Research directors must possess such 
integrity of purpose that their interests 
in obtaining facts will not tolerate a 
“ves-man” attitude or a willingness to 
be used as a rubber stamp to promote 
the views and opinions of others. 


OTHER PROBLEMS IN ESTABLISHING A 
BusINnEss RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


There are additional problems associ- 
ated with the establishment of business 
research departments by regional pur- 
chasing cooperatives. The more impor- 
tant of these relate to: (1) relationships 


between industrial and business _re- 
search; (2) personnel selection, facilities, 
and research budgets; (3) plans for the 
initiation of research; (4) presentation of 
research findings; and (5) use of research 
in developing effective educational pro- 
grams. These are dealt with briefly as 
follows: 

1. Relationships between Industrial and 
Business Research. The question of the 
relationships that should be established 
between industrial and business research 
will be dismissed with the statement that 
while close integration is required be- 
tween these kinds of investigations, as- 
sociations are likely to find it to their 
advantage to establish separate depart- 
ments for conducting each class of re- 
search. Rarely is personnel in one field 
qualified to coordinate effectively the 
varied efforts represented in the many 
diverse activities found in both indus- 
trial and business research. 

2. Personnel Selection, Facilities, and 
Research Budgets. Another problem of 
significance relates to the need for giving 
attention to such considerations as per- 
sonnel selection, addition of needed fa- 
cilities, and setting up of research budg- 
ets. The rapid growth of purchasing as- 
sociations only serves to emphasize that 
the selection of qualified personnel is the 
very foundation for the establishment of 
a good research program. Managers of 
associations are in a position to contrib- 
ute to the establishment of effective re- 
search departments by insisting on high 
standards of performance, proper train- 
ing, and adequate experience on the part 
of personnel selected; by providing ade- 
quate operating facilities; and by setting 
up adequate research budgets. 

3. Plans for the Initiation of Research. 
The establishment of effective plans for 
the initiation of research on the part of 
purchasing associations is a problem 
that further deserves the attention of 
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officials of these cooperatives. Experi- 
ence of some associations has shown that 
the setting up of research committees, 
followed by the organization of special 
project committees for consideration of 
specific problems, would help to direct 
the efforts of research departments to 
basic and worthwhile projects. This pro- 
cedure also would contribute to the de- 
velopment of an appreciation of research 
by association officials, and would do 
much to enable research directors to ob- 
tain the backing of managers and ofhi- 
cials. 

4. Presentation of Research Findings. 
Purchasing associations would benefit 
by directing attention to the matter of 
developing methods for effective presen- 
tation of research findings. Such a prac- 
tice has the advantage of maintaining a 
documentary file of investigational work 
completed—the historical value of which 
might be considerable. The practice of 
preparing written reports also has the 
further advantage of avoiding misunder- 
standing with respect to findings pre- 
sented and recommendations made by 
research personnel. Another advantage 
of preparing written research reports is 
that they offer possibilities for very con- 
siderable educational value in acquaint- 
ing management, boards of directors, 
and key officials with the nature and ex- 
tent of research work undertaken. 

5. Use of Research in Developing Effec- 
tive Educational Programs. The need for 
research in the educational programs of 
purchasing associations was well ex- 
pressed by an individual who, in com- 
menting on the educational efforts of one 
association, stated that in his opinion 
there was “‘too much educating of the 
kind now practiced.” If purchasing as- 
sociations are to avoid “‘scattering their 
shots,” recognition should be given to 
the advantages of using research as a 
helpful tool to: 


(1) Determine what patrons desire and 
need in way of service. 

(2) Find out what patrons think of the or- 
ganization and operation of their asso- 
ciation. 

(3) Help train managers, other employ- 
ees, and directors for their jobs and re- 
sponsibilities. 

(4) Evaluate public opinion concerning 
cooperative associations. 

(5) Make more effective use of association 
house organs." (This calls for stress on 
association performance, evaluation of 
educational materials used, research as 
to reader interest, and determination 
of desirable directions for future edu- 
cational activities.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


The preceding discussion has empha- 
sized the vital importance of business re- 
search to the every-day operations and 
future progress of farmers’ regional pur- 
chasing associations. It suggests the need 
for giving thought to planning for the 
establishment of effective research ac- 
tivities. Such plans should give attention 
to matters that range all the way from a 
consideration of the nature of research 


4 Professor James Drury, Department of Marketing, 
New York University, in advancing the view that co- 
operative associations have developed poor press re- 
lations, in a recent article, “Are Co-op Journals Using 
Wrong Approach to Postwar Distribution,” (Penn- 
syloania Co-op Review, December, 1944) states: 

“The Cooperative press gives little indication of 
even being aware of the seriousness of the problem. 
It continues to indulge in the ineffective and adoles- 
cent policy of attempting to promote interest in 
cooperation through the destructive approach. It 
constantly snipes at private enterprise, wastes valua- 
ble spacein biased attacks on advertising, and stoops 
to ‘smart alec’ comments on the efforts of business- 
men (who are presumed to have little idealism and 
less social conscience) to think through to a solution 
of this problem of distribution. 

. “Why doesn’t the Cooperative press devote 
itself to showing the constructive contributions 
which the Cooperative method can make to this 
problem of more efficient distribution of goods? Is 
it incapable of analyzing the proposals of private 
business leaders in a responsible and constructive 
manner?” 
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that ought to be undertaken to prob- 
lems of organizing a research depart- 
ment, duties and responsibilities of as- 
sociation managers and research direc- 
tors for formulating an effective research 
program, and procedures for presenting 
findings. It is essential to consider such 
basic problems and to arrive at sound 
policies for organizing research depart- 
ments if associations are to render maxi- 
mum service for farmer members. The 
time to prepare the seed bed, to cultivate 
the ground, and to apply other improved 
cultural practices to a research depart- 
ment is at its inception or at least during 
the early stages of development—not 
after its patterns of performance have 
become fixed and more or less inflexible. 

The following observations represent 
the more important conclusions of this 
article. 

1. Responsibilities of managers of as- 
sociations and directors of research 
should be clear cut and definite. In ad- 
dition to being responsible for the selec- 
tion of properly trained and qualified re- 
search directors, management can con- 
tribute to the performance of research 
personnel by developing and demon- 
strating a research attitude and by per- 
mitting participation of research person- 
nel in policy determining discussions. 
Directors of research must be profession- 
ally alert and at all times should keep 
abreast of newest developments in their 
line of work and in the nature of prob- 
lems confronting associations. 

2. The advantages to purchasing re- 
gionals of setting up their own research 
departments have been considered. 
Through such departments they are in a 
position to give immediate attention to 
strategic investigations that relate to 
many of the specific problems confront- 
ing them. To establish an effective re- 
search department, competent directors 
would benefit by granting a wide de- 


gree of latitude in its operation, by re- 
stricting investigations to basic prob- 
lems, by arrangements requiring them to 
report directly to management, and by 
encouraging personnel to participate ac- 
tively in policy determination. 

3. Desirability of establishing prop- 
erly coordinated joint research depart- 
ments—industrial and business—with 
other regional associations to consider 
problems of general interest to more 
than one regional has been indicated. 
These arrangements offer possibilities for 
restricting duplication of effort, employ- 
ment of more competent personnel, and 
more efficient performance of research 
functions. Along similar lines, it has 
been suggested that regionals should take 
active steps to utilize the research serv- 
ices of all State and Federal research 
agencies that are in a position to serve 
them. It is only after such action has 
been taken that they are justified in 
establishing their own research depart- 
ments. 

4. It has been suggested that emphasis 
in business research might well be di- 
rected toward investigations that seek 
specific answers to problems facing pur- 
chasing associations. In this connection, 
however, a word of caution seems in 
order. Stress on practical aspects of in- 
vestigational work should be combined 
with a scientific and a professional ap- 
proach. Under no circumstances ought it 
be used as an excuse for justifying an 
inclination to shirk digging deeply into 
problems. The very nature of many 
problems will permit neither simple pro- 
cedures nor simple answers as best 
guides for assisting associations in their 
efforts to serve farmers. 

5. A well-rounded research program 
for purchasing associations also will con- 
sider such problems as relationships be- 
tween industrial and business research; 
personnel selection, facilities, and re- 
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search budgets; means of initiating re- 
search; presentation of research findings; 
and methods of using research to de- 
velop effective educational programs. 
6. A basic consideration for purchasing 
associations is that of maintaining ob- 
jectivity in business research. If research 
departments are to render maximum 
service for farmers, it is essential that at 
all times they be given complete freedom 
to investigate all aspects of basic operat- 


ing problems. This calls for putting 
member interests above possible personal 
interests of management and officials 
and for unquestionable integrity on the 
part of research workers. It is only as re- 
search personnel throws off the shackles 
of a “yes-man” attitude with regard to 
pet ideas within an association that 
business research can become a justi- 
fiable function of purchasing coopera- 
tives. 








MEASUREMENT AND ELIMINATION 
OF CONFUSION ELEMENTS IN 
RECOGNITION SURVEYS 


MARJI FRANK 
F. R. Pershall Company 


Epiror’s Note: The author presents a technique not as 
a solution to the problem at hand but as a stimulus to 
thought which may lead toward a solution in time. 


ie magsmene are continuously striv- 
ing toward the determination of 
methods to compensate for confusion or 
guessing on the part of survey respond- 
ents. However, despite the need for 
knowledge, very little published data are 
concerned with this aspect of research. 

This article is not an attempt to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rules on the sub- 
ject; it is intended merely to stimulate 
thought in directions which may lead to 
the solution of a basic problem. This 
paper is designed merely to state the 
problem, not to solve it. 

In a recent study conducted by the 
author, housewives were asked, ‘“‘Here is 
a list of several home economists. Will 
you please tell which of these you have 
heard of?” The home economists’ names 
were then listed by interviewers. When 
a respondent said that a particular name 
was familiar, she was asked to name the 
company employing that home econo- 
mist. 

For control purposes, the name “Edith 
Roberts,” which is not the name of any 
home economist, was included in the list. 
Upon completion of the survey, it was 
found that 3.1 per cent of all respond- 
ents said that the fictitious name was fa- 
miliar, and .5 per cent of the total sample 
actually named some company as Edith 
Roberts’ employer. 

The problem of adjusting for these 
“confused” or “guessing” respondents 
now arose. In other words, the task in- 
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volved finding the true percentage recog- 
nition of the various home economists in 
the actual population.! 

The simplest solution, of course, would 
be to take the percentage of women who 
claimed recognition of each real home 
economist and subtract the percentage 
claiming recognition of the fictitious 
economist. For example, in the case of 
one economist, whom we will call Mary 
X, whose name was recognized by 51.2 
per cent of the housewives in the sample, 
we would subtract 3.1 per cent and call 
the resultant 48.1 per cent the true recog- 
nition of Mary X. 

This very simple procedure, however, 
would be valid only if the assumption 
were made that since 3.1 per cent of the 
total sample said they were familiar with 
Edith Roberts’ name, then the same 
figure of 3.1 per cent represents the re- 
spondents who would also have been 
confused or guessing in answering affirm- 
atively to Mary X’s name. Such an as- 
sumption could be made only if we were 
certain that the same 3.1 per cent who 
claimed recognition of Edith Roberts 
also claimed recognition of Mary X. 
Actually, it might even be possible that 
none of this 3.1 per cent are included in 
the 51.2 per cent recognizing Mary X. 

It would therefore not seem advisable 
to use this method since it would proba- 


1 This problem is to be distinguished from that of 
determining what the true recognition would be #f all 
respondents were perfectly reliable. In the present 
article, we are concerned with what would seem to be 
the more realistic problem of determining the true recog- 
nition in the actual population. 
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bly tend to overstate the amount which 
should be deducted from an individual 
economist’s rating to compensate for the 
unreliable elements of the population. It 
is even possible that the subtraction 
process might result in the ridiculous re- 
sult of less than zero. 

Unless actual figures are readily avail- 
able as to the percentage claiming recog- 
nition of Edith Roberts, but not Mary 
X, and Mary X, but not Edith Roberts, 


the following formula might prove use- 


ful: 


True recogni-_ Percent claiming recog- 
tion of Mary X nition of Mary X 


Application of this formula, using the 
above example, yields 49.6 per cent as 
the true recognition of Mary X [51.2 per 
cent—(51.2 per cent)(3.1 per cent)]. 

This formula assumes that if 3.1 per 
cent of the total population is known to 





True 


not Edith Roberts) 





be unreliable, then 3.1 per cent of the 
population claiming recognition of Mary 
X is also unreliable. In the absence of 
more complete data, this appears to be a 
logical assumption. 

However, if raw data are fairly acces- 
sible, then more accurate steps may be 
formulated. Let us say that 1.8 per cent 
of the total sample said they recognized 
Mary X and Edith Roberts, and .g per 
cent claimed recognition of Edith 
Roberts but ot Mary X.? Obviously, it 


2 The total of 1.8 per cent and .g per cent is not 3.1 per 
cent (total Edith Roberts recognition) since those of the 
Edith Roberts’ recognizers who could actually identify 
Mary X with the company employing her have been 
eliminated on the assumption that they are reliable in 
the case of Mary X. 


__ (Per cent claiming rec- 
ognition of Mary X) 


would not be correct to subtract from 
Mary X’s totai recognition (51.2 per 
cent) that proportion of the population 
claiming recognition of both Mary X and 
Edith Roberts (1.8 per cent) and call the 
resultant 49.4 per cent of the true recog- 
nition of Mary X. Such a procedure 
would yield the proportion of the popula- 
tion recognizing Mary X but not Edith 
Roberts, but would not take into con- 
sideration the additional unreliability in- 
dicated by the fact that .g9 per cent of the 
sample fallaciously recognized Edith 





(Per cent claiming recog- 
nition of Edith Roberts). 





Roberts. It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that even this method is more ac- 
curate than either of the previous ones. 

Refining the procedure to account for 
this additional unreliability, we may 
state the final formula as: 


recogni- (Percent claiming recog- (Per cent claiming recog- (Percent claiming recog- 
tion of Mary X=nition of Mary X, but—nition of Mary X, but 
not Edith Roberts) 


nition of EdithRoberts, 
but not Mary X). 


Our final “‘true recognition” figure is 
49.0 per cent [49.4 per cent—(49.4 per 
cent) (.9 per cent)]. Although this is a 
relatively simple formula to which fur- 
ther adjustments might be added, it 
does seem to make use of available in- 
formation with a minimum amount of 
guesswork. It might also be possible to 
use as the true recognition figure the 
per cent recognizing Mary X but not 
Edith Roberts, without applying the cor- 
rection factor of the per cent recognizing 
Edith Roberts but not Mary X. 

The final formula assumes that all of 
those respondents who claimed recogni- 
tion of both Edith Roberts and Mary X 


were equally mistaken in both cases (un- 
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less, of course, they were able to correctly 
identify Mary X by stating her em- 
ployer’s name, thus proving that they 
were not confused or guessing), and it 
also makes the assumption that there is a 
relationship between that proportion of 
the sample which claimed recognition of 
Edith Roberts, but zot Mary X, and that 
segment of the population which claimed 
recognition of Mary X, but wot Edith 
Roberts. 

Such a relationship is necessary to 
allow for that fraction of the respondents 
erroneously claiming recognition of Mary 
X but not of Edith Roberts; i.e., people 
not claiming recognition of Edith 
Roberts and to whom the name, Mary X, 
may have sounded so familiar as to 
cause them to claim recognition when 
actually they were not familiar with the 
name at all. Lacking more complete in- 
formation, it would seem reasonable to 
assume that the percentage of respond- 
ents claiming to recognize Mary X, but 
not Edith Roberts, which mistakenly 
identified Mary X, would be the same as 
the percentage of the whole sample 
which claimed to recognize the fictitious 
Edith Roberts but not Mary X. Of 
course, this is at best only an approxima- 
tion to the true relationship. 

A different approach to the problem 
might be made by dealing with only 
those Mary X recognizers who were un- 
able to identify her with her employer, 
thus eliminating the segment of the 
Mary X recognizers who are theoreti- 
cally known to be reliable. Application 
of the same techniques, following similar 
lines of reasoning, would yield slightly 
higher “‘true recognition” percentages. 
For example, let us say that of the 51.2 
per cent Mary X recognition, 16.1 per 
cent represents the proportion who were 
able to identify Mary X with the com- 


pany employing her, and the remaining 
35.1 per cent those unable to identify her. 
If we applied the above final formula, 
concerning ourselves with only the 35.1 
per cent possibly unreliable segment of 
the population, we would have: 

(35.1 per cent—1.8 per cent) — (35.1 per 
cent—1.8 per cent) (.9 per cent) = 33.0 
per cent. 

Adding this 33.0 per cent to the 16.1 per 
cent who both recognized and identified 
Mary X, we would obtain a “true recog- 
nition” figure of 49.1 per cent. In a simi- 
lar manner, only that segment of the 
population thought to be unreliable may 
be substituted in all the previous formu- 
las. 

It may be noted that there is very little 
difference between the percentages re- 
sulting from application of any of the 
formulas presented here. The small 
amount of variation is due to the fact 
that a very low proportion of unreliabil- 
ity was found in this particular survey. 
Actually, in surveys where the indicated 
unreliability is very high in proportion 
to the recognition being measured, the 
“true recognition” percentages resulting 
from application of the various formulas 
might differ by several percentage points. 

Obviously, the use of even the limited 
methods presented here would depend on 
the particular problem and the availabil- 
ity of time and data. 

Problems similar to the one presented 
here arise frequently in the field of 
market research. Their solution lies in 
admittance of the fact that every con- 
sumer survey contains a degree of re- 
spondent confusion which must be deter- 
mined if erroneous decisions are to be 
avoided. This author would welcome 
critical comment, in future issues of 
THE JOURNAL, on the procedures de- 
scribed. 
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cal background. 
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tion, Training, and Supervision of Field 
Interviewers in Marketing Research. 
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Vergil D. Reed, J. Walter Thompson 
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I—SELECTION 


The basis of all marketing research is 
clear, concise, factual information. The 
function of marketing research is the 
collection and interpretation of these 
facts. This information may be acquired 
by or from government agencies or 
private industry; it may be primary or 
secondary in nature depending on the 
sources from which secured and whether 
or not it is published. All this informa- 
tion, however, has a common denomina- 
tor.—It has to be collected from original 
sources by someone before it can be 
made available for tabulation, analysis 
and application to the solution of prob- 
lems. 

The source of information may be 
from different levels,—consumer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, or 
others. The gathering of information is 
always done by an individual known 
throughout the profession as a Field 
Interviewer, except when mail question- 
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naires are used. Other terms sometimes 
used are enumerator or field investiga- 
tor. 

The following pages deal with the 
selection, training, and supervision of the 
field interviewer. No greater emphasis 
need be placed on the function and im- 
portance of this individual than to state 
that the interviewer, acting under a pre- 
conceived plan of action, seeks out the 
source of information, asks the carefully 
worded questions and becomes the first 
person to put the desired information in 
writing. Unless the interviewer obtains 
and records the information accurately 
in this first stage, the subsequent efforts 
of the most exacting research analyst 
will have no significance. 


Sources 


The sources for the selection of good 
field interviewers are neither ample nor 
consistent. They vary with the type of 
survey and the specific place of investiga- 
tion. Some principal sources are uni- 
versities, women’s organizations, and 
key people in the community which 
include bankers, chamber of commerce 
secretaries, ministers, and club officials. 
Leads also may be obtained from ad- 
vertising and market research depart- 
ments of newspapers and from other re- 
search organizations. 

Letters of application. Only the large 
and outstanding marketing research 
organizations receive a sufficient number 
of applications from people seeking work 
as field interviewers. These few organiza- 
tions, however, acknowledge that they 
have to set up elaborate systems for 
choosing good interviewers and the end 
result is still a deficiency of competent, 
reliable applicants. 

Most research organizations are not 
flooded by letters of application from in- 
terviewers and they are obliged to recruit 
constantly a basic staff of interviewers or 


supervisor-interviewers and then to sup- 
plement this skeleton force locally for 
each study or survey that they make, 
depending on the size and the intensity 
of the desired sample. 

Academic sources. The more progres- 
sive research organizations are gradually 
turning toward the schools and the uni- 
versities for their interviewers and field 
staffs. Their aim in this direction, how- 
ever, is to recruit interviewers from 
among the faculty wives and the younger 
instructors rather than the students. 
Experience has shown that most under- 
graduates do not make satisfactory in- 
terviewers primarily because of their 
youthful appearance but often because 
their attitude is not a mature one. 

When a person is being questioned by 
an interviewer of college age, the tend- 
ency is to take the whole procedure too 
lightly on the part of both the respondent 
and the interviewer. It must be clearly 
borne in mind that the interviewer is 
the only person in marketing research 
that the general public ever encounters, 
and the research profession must never 
take the risk of losing the respect of the 
public through poor choice of inter- 
viewers. 

The university source is not con- 
sistently good partly because it has not 
been sufficiently cultivated and partly 
because many college towns are atypical 
and not representative of the market 
being sampled, thus requiring travel to 
other cities or towns by any interviewers 
chosen. There are still some schools 
which offer no cooperation to research 
organizations and show no interest in 
their problem of recruiting competent 
interviewers. This lack of interest can be 
attributed largely to a lack of knowledge 
of the work being done by marketing re- 
search organizations. However, these 
schools are in the minority and are out- 
weighed by a steadily growing number of 
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enthusiastic marketing and _ statistics 
instructors who are willing, at any time, 
to combine their teaching with business 
practice. They realize that the combina- 
tion of theory and business practice 
helps to make their courses of instruction 
both alive and practical. These instruc- 
tors, professors, and deans are happy 
to become the campus contact for re- 
search organizations. They recommend 
faculty wives and graduate students. 
Some have even set themselves up in 
part-time business and charge a small fee 
for supervisory work. Most young in- 
structors can use both the money and the 
experience to advantage. 

Another academic source for field in- 
terviewers is the public school teacher. 
Public school teachers usually look for 
ways to increase their income and are 
willing to do some work which they can 
fit into their late afternoon or evening 
hours. These people can be developed 
into good interviewers, especially those 
living in the smaller towns, because of 
the respect they enjoy among the towns- 
people. 

Women’s organizations and key people 
in the community. Women’s organizations 
throughout the country are an excellent 
source of interviewers. If a satisfactory 
contact is made, they remain a constant 
source—sometimes from within their 
own group, but most times through 
their recommendations of outside people. 

There are many towns in which a 
systematic coverage of key people will 
result in recommendations from which a 
good staff of interviewers can be organ- 
ized. There is no set order of coverage; 
the only guide is trial and error in each 
different place. Sometimes an alert 
chamber of commerce secretary is will- 
ing and able to cooperate. In other cases 
it is an interested banker, a club official, a 
business leader, or a minister, depending 
upon the size and type of town. If these 


key people are to make intelligent rec- 
ommendations, they must be given, in 
every instance, a clear understanding of 
the kind of person being sought and a 
comprehensive picture of the purpose 
and procedures in marketing research. 

Newspapers. Many newspapers are 
wisely and progressively taking the re- 
search function from under the domi- 
nation of their promotion departments 
and are granting it an independent 
status and specific budget. Marketing 
research directors of advertising agencies 
and commercial research organizations 
will find these newspapers a valuable aid 
in securing field interviewers since they 
are likely to have good lists of reliable 
interviewers in their areas, and sufficient 
interest to make these lists available. 

As more of the newspapers reach this 
point of well organized and reliable re- 
search, which requires the use of intelli- 
gent discrimination for hiring inter- 
viewers, and when they fully appreciate 
the mutual advantages derived from 
cooperating with all marketing research 
projects in their area, they will become 
better sources for recruiting interviewers. 
However, the newspapers must be 
treated as individual cases, instead of as 
a good general source of reliable inter- 
viewers. Only those newspapers having 
someone on the staff who understands 
the type of mind that is required for 
good interviewing should be used. News- 
paper reporters and delivery boys are not 
the type of interviewer sought for seri- 
ous marketing research. 

Other market research organizations. In 
the earlier days of organized marketing 
research it was customary for organiza- 
tions to exchange names and informa- 
tion about interviewers in different cities 
and market areas. Such cooperation was 
desirable in order to nourish a growing 
profession. At that time research work 
was not plentiful and the number of 
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interviewers was sufficient to handle any 
surveys that might be planned. Now, 
when the amount of research work in the 
field far out-strips the number of good 
interviewers, the practice of sharing in- 
terviewers is in many cases and many 
territories no longer as feasible as for- 
merly. It has become necessary for re- 
search organizations to select and train 
additional interviewers instead of sharing 
those already established. Only in this 
way can the number of reliable inter- 
viewers keep pace with the rapid growth 
of the volume of field work. Names of 
interviewers are still interchanged with 
the field in cases of extreme emergency 
and in certain territories where the 
demand for interviewers is not so great. 
Each research director bears the obliga- 
tion of recruiting, expanding and train- 
ing his own field force. 

It is common practice for experienced 
interviewers to hire extra people to 
assist them when they have too many 
jobs to handle by themselves. The diffi- 
culty with this practice is that while 
these interviewers may be capable of 
doing their own survey work, they may 
lack the comprehensive understanding 
of marketing research needed to se- 
lect and train other good interviewers 
or the ability to teach others the ac- 
cepted interviewing techniques. Recruit- 
ing of additional investigators should 
be initiated and supervised by the home 
office of the research organization em- 
ploying them unless the judgment of 
the local supervisor is unquestioned. 

Full-time vs. part-time resident inter- 
viewers. It is not wholly accurate to say 
that the trend is toward full-time inter- 
viewers, even though many research 
directors do realize that they must 
develop at least a framework or cadre of 
good full-time interviewers in key mar- 
kets. Some organizations have already 
developed such permanent field staffs. 


On smaller jobs they are interviewers. 
On larger jobs they are also supervisors 
of temporary or part-time interviewers. 

The permanent staff should be home- 
office trained and home-office-conscious. 
They must also be a true reflection of the 
calibre of personnel in the entire organi- 
zation. These people should be chosen on 
the basis of their ability to interview, 
select, organize, train and supervise 
other interviewers. The full-time staff 
should be given uniform training by the 
home office and kept fully informed so 
that their enthusiasm and knowledge can 
be maintained at a high level. They 
should be kept alert to the newest in- 
terviewing techniques and procedures 
through regularly scheduled contacts 
with the home office. A loyal, capable 
skeleton staff of full-time interviewers is 
necessary for honest, uniform and in- 
terested work in the field. It means that 
all interviewers, permanent or part-time, 
will be trained under the same system; 
that instructions will be interpreted 
uniformily; that respondents will be 
measured by the same rules by field in- 
terviewers filling specific quotas. 

In general, part-time interviewers 
in marketing research are honest, hard- 
working, and anxious to learn. However, 
an objective appraisal of their work will 
bring to light a number of weaknesses. In 
the first place, part-time interviewers 
may work for or represent several re- 
search organizations. These organiza- 
tions frequently send them jobs with 
conflicting or overlapping deadlines. If 
they attempt to do all the work re- 
quested, one job will be handled properly 
only at the expense of another. Some- 
times both jobs suffer. If they turn down 
one job, that reserach organization must 
unearth another interviewer in that area 
or make some changes in the geographic 
sample. The ability of part-time inter- 
viewers is more often judged on the basis 
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of their finished work rather than on 
their actual interviewing style or tech- 
nique. The obvious shortcoming here is 
that their finished work may be neat and 
thorough but their technique in selecting 
the respondents and asking the questions 
may be the cause of unintentionally 
biased answers. 

Research organizations have attempt- 
ed to correct these conditions by in- 
creasing the number of full-time, proper- 
ly trained interviewers and sending out 
people from their home office to act 
as on-the-job supervisors. Although ex- 
pensive, these two steps are certainly 
in the right direction so far as quality 
of results is concerned. 

The creation of a full-time field staff 
adequate for national coverage has 
been the goal and desire of every pro- 
gressive marketing research director 
since the infancy of the profession. 
Achievement of this goal should be 
hastened by the growing pressure of 
work and the growing recognition by 
leaders in the profession that money 
must be invested in good field staffs in 
order to assure accurate information for 
clients. 

Another solution rests possibly within 
the American Marketing Association 
itself. This group has long pioneered in 
setting standards for all phases of mar- 
keting research. Now the Association 
might well consider action to protect and 
maintain these standards as they are 
attained. While the Association probably 
could not license interviewers, it could 
endorse or approve the work of individ- 
ual interviewers who give satisfactory 
evidence of meeting and conforming to 
standards set by it. Certainly such a 
system should be given careful consider- 
ation, including the organization neces- 
sary to properly administer it, and the 
means of financing it. “Approved” 
resident interviewers known to conform 


to definite standards would be a real 
contribution to better research. 


Qualifications 


A rule of thumb to follow in selecting 
interviewers is to avoid extremes. The 
type of person who makes a good inter- 
viewer is one whose characteristics 
strike an average among all the controls 


usually sought in a national cross-section 


sample. Personally, he or she should not 
be too agressive nor too backward; he 
must be free of obvious racial, political 
and religious prejudices; and his attitude 
toward people must always be sympa- 
thetic. Without question, his appearance 
must be clean and pleasing. 

As marketing research widens :its 
scope of query and information and as 
its usage increases in more specialized 
fields, it would appear that a greater 
diversification of types of interviewers 
would also become necessary. This does 
not hold true, however. The major 
breakdown needed among market in- 
terviewers is that between men and 
women. There are some jobs that can be 
handled only by women and others that 
can be handled only by men. Examples 
of these jobs often include surveys on 
highly personal drug products and 
questionnaires related to facts that 
people are not likely to discuss freely in 
“mixed company.” 

Generally, an interviewer with suffi- 
cient poise and presence can handle any 
survey calling for direct questions and 
specific answers. The test of an inter- 
viewer’s ability is the manner in which 
he handles people rather than his relative 
amount of knowledge of the specific bus- 
iness being studied. Any interviewer who 
is trained to talk on the level of the 
respondent can handle, with equal 
success, an independent grocer, a house- 
wife, a bank president, or a buyer in a 
department store. Research organizations 
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need only increase the general calibre of 
their interviewers and not the specialized 
technical backgrounds of these people. 
One exception should be noted. Different 
interviewers may be needed for indus- 
trial and consumer interviewing. Inter- 
viewing industrial respondents is quite a 
different task from interviewing house- 
wives and often requires a high degree of 
technical knowledge as well as a good 
knowledge of business organization. 
Getting the facts desired about trucks, 
steam shovels, burlap, or office machines, 
may involve not only the interviewing of 
half a dozen officials in the same com- 
pany, but it may involve the good judg- 
ment necessary to determine exactly 
which officials will know the facts 
desired. 

Difficulties in interviewing must be 
anticipated by the research director, the 
person who draws up the questionnaire 
and the person who writes the field in- 
structions. These people must guide the 
interviewer by clear, precise instructions, 
and the questionnaire should never re- 
veal any ignorance of the business being 
surveyed or the person being questioned. 
With adequate preparation and proper 
presentation of a questionnaire, the lack 
of common background between the 
interviewer and the respondent should 
never Cause any strain or tension. 


II—TRAINING 
At the Stage of Planning 


Training, like charity, begins at home. 
The planners in the home office must 
realize that the concepts and principles 
of the survey must be kept simple enough 
to guarantee measurement of the prob- 
lem. This means that instruction, defi- 
nitions, and interviewing procedures 
must be of the type the interviewer can 
understand and carry out. The language 
of the questionnaire must conform as 


closely as possible to common usage so 
that the respondent can grasp the 
questions he is supposed to answer. 

When a questionnaire contains a 
question which is too complex to be 
easily understood by the respondent or 
one which would create an awkward 
situation, the interviewer is forced to 
change the question. He would do so for 
two reasons—he needs to maintain 
rapport with the respondent and he must 
obtain the required information. An- 
other interviewer in another city, con- 
fronted with the same situation, is also 
forced to change the question. The two 
questions originated by the two inter- 
viewers, however, may be unlike each 
other. In fact, each question may differ 
considerably from the original question 
on the questionnaire. Thus, the first 
departure from the original plan of the 
survey has taken place and in such a way 
that there is no evidence of its existence. 
The “X” marks on the completed 
questionnaires will not indicate the 
change in method. The interviewer, un- 
less made to feel free to do so, will not 
have informed the home office of his 
problem. 

In much the same way, the interviewer 
becomes confused when the “chain” 
questions or the “filter” questions as they 
are sometimes called, are more than he 
can handle in an interview with an 
average person. In most market or prod- 
uct surveys, there is a need for setting 
up certain conditions under which a 
specific question is asked and other con- 
ditions under which the question is not 
asked. Every interviewer is familiar with 
the “If ‘Yes’ to Question 3, ask Question 
4” and “If ‘No’ to Question 3, skip 
Question 4 but ask Questions 5-10” type 
of instruction. This kind of procedure 
can be followed by the interviewer as 
long as it is of reasonable simplicity and 
clearly stated. All too often, however, 
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the planners of a study or a group of 
analysts interested in the problem, be- 
come carried away with the hope of ob- 
taining all the anwers to their problems 
at a single interview. The result then 
becomes not only a questionnaire of ex- 
hausting length but also one of unreason- 
able complications with regard to the 
“chain” questions. The responsibility 
rests with the home office for recognizing 
limitations of these types. They either 
must decide to be contented with less but 
much more accurate information, or they 
must decide to conduct the two surveys 
that are needed. 

The saturation point is reached early 
by the interviewer when the quota 
specifications impose unrealistic and im- 
practical conditions. In most studies the 
interviewer is given three, four, or more 
quota controls and these are usually 
selected from such characteristics as age, 
sex, economic status, race, occupation or 
employment status. In addition to some 
or all of these general controls, there is 
often a need to set up eligibility require- 
ments for the specific surveys that is, the 
respondent must have used a certain 
type of product, as for example, he must 
be a current user of tooth paste instead 
of a liquid or powder dentifrice; or he 
must be a reader of a certain type of 
magazine; or, she must be a person who 
shampoos her hair at least once a week, 
or he must be a user of hair tonic at 
least once every two weeks, and so 
on. In addition, it is necessary in some 
cases to require that all or certain 
portions of the interviews be obtained 
from a particular block or groups of 
blocks within a city or from selected 
segments of a rural area. Even under the 
best possible working conditions with 
respect to time allowed for making the 
study and adequate compensation, the 
interviewer has a difficult and demanding 
task when faced with sifting the popula- 


tion into so many small units before being 
able to start the actual interview. It is a 
small wonder that one interviewer said 
sometimes she felt as if she were looking 
for ‘‘a man with a left cauliflower ear and 
a right wooden leg.” 

It is recognized that some marketing 
problems are of a sufficient complexity to 
warrant using all the controls and safe- 
guards mentioned above. As more con- 
trols are needed, however, it is essential 
that the limitations placed upon the 
interviewer be recognized when specify- 
ing deadlines and production rates for 
the job. If this is not recognized, there 
are only two courses open to the inter- 
viewer: (1) that of compromising in the 
evaluation of the control factors (a “‘C” 
family may look much more like a ““D” 
family if “‘D” is the one needed) or (2) 
doing the job correctly but on his own 
time when the compensation quoted does 
not cover the time actually spent. Both 
practices are dangerous; the first one is 
obviously harmful to the results of the 
survey and the second makes it impossi- 
ble to keep the competent interviewer on 
the job. 

When the saturation point is reached, 
we do not know much about what 
happens. It is the sort of thing the com- 
petent and conscientious interviewer 
hints at when he writes the home office 
and says, “I didn’t feel I could do my 
best work on this survey” or “I tried 
hard to fill the quotas but some were 
impossible.” We do not hear much from 
the less reliable interviewer; it is possible 
that his questionnaires will have all of 
the “X” marks in_the proper quota 
classifications. 

The planners must train themselves to 
be aware of and provide for practical and 
human limitations. When a decision is 
made to use only the indispensable con- 
trols for a particular study and to omit 
other refinements which would be nice to 
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have, there is a good chance of obtaining 
honest and technically reliable inter- 
views. 

The provision of adequate tools by the 
home office, then, may be considered the 
first step in the direction of training 
field interviewers in marketing research. 


Training the Interviewers 


The care taken in the selection of in- 
terviewers, as pointed out earlier, is 
another important step toward assurance 
of good work done. If the precautions 
should stop at this point, however, we 
still would be far short of our goal. While 
orienting new interviewers is essential, 
there are other types of training neces- 
sary. The process of learning continues 
and it should not be permitted to do so 
unaided. Fresh stimulation is needed by 
interviewers in order that the learning 
process may develop along the lines that 
will prove conducive to good interview- 
ing. 

There is a keener need for training 
interviewers because of the conditions 
under which they work. When an inter- 
viewer works, he is farther removed from 
supervision than is true of most workers. 
Also, he is faced with the necessity of 
selling himself to the respondent within a 
very few minutes. In order to do this 
eftectively, the interviewer must be well 
grounded in the general principles and 
techniques of interviewing as well as in 
the instructions and procedures for that 
particular survey—in other words, he 
must have been trained. As Marshal 
Foch once wrote, ““No study is possible on 
the battlefield. One does there simply 
what one can in order to apply what one 
knows. Therefore, in order to do even a 
little, one already has to know a great 
deal and know it well.’” 

It is very difficult for interest to be 


1 As stated in Quartermaster Handbook, Methods of 
Teaching, Revised Edition, Januarv 1943. 


maintained in a job if the person does not 
have sufficient opportunity to participate 
in group discussions. Such discussions 
provide a means for talking things over 
and exchanging ideas. It is desirable to 
have frequent meetings with the techni- 
cal staff, field supervisors and field inter- 
viewers present. When time and costs do 
not permit this kind of operation, how- 
ever, the important thing to remember is 
that other methods can be devised which 
will assist in teaching the interviewer and 
in sustaining interest and enthusiasm. 
Some of these methods are described 
below. 


Training Manuals or Handbooks 


When a manual or handbook has been 
prepared for interviewers of an organiza- 
tion, many of the procedures that are 
common to all surveys can be explained 
in some detail. A training manual con- 
stitutes an excellent tool for teaching new 
interviewers and for refreshing the mem- 
ories of the more experienced ones. In 
addition, it provides an opportunity for 
describing the background of market 
research studies and the philosophy of 
objective and unbiased investigations. 
As in other fields of endeavor, the intelli- 
gent interviewer will be able to do his 
share of the work better if he under- 
stands some of the reasons governing the 
decisions which are passed down the line 
to him. 

Some of the essential points to cover in 
a training manual are: 


1. The Sample—A simple explanation of 
how samples are derived from basic 
population and marketing data would 
be interesting “news” to most inter- 
viewers. Few of them have been told 
why they are given specific individuals, 
areas, or quotas and what they repre- 
sent. The necessity for adhering closely 
to the instructions should be explained 
and further emphasized by describing 
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some of the biases arising from over- 
sampling or under-sampling in certain 
age groups, or income or rental groups. 
Similar examples may be chosen from 
other criteria which would encourage 
the interviewer to try to understand 
the important reasons behind direc- 
tions and instructions. The idea of 
having a representative sample of the 
market being studied must be conveyed 
to the interviewer because in most sur- 
veys, he is your sampler. 

Selection of Respondents—The inter- 
viewer actually selects the respondent 
in most market studies, despite the 
fact that he may be following rigidly 
the quota controls established. The 
importance of this responsibility must 
be stressed and the interviewer must 
be made to understand the need for 
objectivity in the selection process. 
This has been done effectively in some 
instances by relating the effects arising 
from using the same group of respond- 
ents for several studies—how they 
become too survey conscious or too 
professional in their opinions and 
preferences, thus losing their repre- 
sentativeness of the average consumer. 
Also, attention should be focused on 
the undesirability of interviewing 
friends and relatives and examples 
should be given which show the 
dangers of this practice. Usually the 
interviewer will be glad to avoid these 
dangers once he is aware they exist; if 
not told, he may go right on inter- 
viewing his “cousins and his aunts,” 
in the belief that he is doing the job 
the best possible way. 


. Judging Economic Class—Ephemeral 


at best, the term “economic class” of- 
fers a real problem to the field inter- 
viewer and to the technical analyst as 
well. In all cases, economic class re- 
quires a subjective judgment on the 
part of the interviewer and is there- 
fore open to all the criticisms leveled 
against that type of judgment. The 
manual provides a real chance to ex- 
plain the factors which the technical 


staff feels are the best ones by which to 
judge the economic status of an indi- 
vidual. There may be one factor, rental 
area, or as many as four or five, de- 
pending on the policies of the particu- 
lar market research director; in any 
case, the interviewer must be told 
which factors he is expected to con- 
sider if uniformity is to be obtained. 


. Approach and Manner of Interview— 


The manual should emphasize the ne- 
cessity for a natural, friendly and yet 
businesslike manner on the part of the 
interviewer, whether the respondent is 
a housewife belonging to the “A” or 
“D”’ economic groups or is an execu- 
tive of a manufacturing plant or a 
large retail establishment. Practical 
and replete examples of approaches 
which the interviewer may actually 
use will help to give this early stage of 
the interview its proper weight in his 
mind. A manner free from prejudices, 
either of a political or religious nature, 
will be of great value to the inter- 
viewer. A person who feels strongly on 
such subjects usually transfers that 
feeling to the respondent whether he 
intends to or not. If the respondent is 
at ease, he is in a position at least to 
give deliberate and thoughtful an- 
swers. These and similar topics should 
be developed for the benefit of the in- 


terviewer. 


. Question Phrasing and Order—Both 


the order and the phrasing of ques- 
tions should be followed explicitly. 
Since this requisite applies to prac- 
tically all surveys, the full importance 
of it should be explained in a general 
manual, with special emphasis on the 
biases arising from leading questions. 
Extended treatment on the value of 
objective probing when a respondent 
is slow to give concrete answers, to- 
gether with examples of both right and 
wrong probes would, of course, be an 
intrinsic part of such a section. 

“Don’t Know’ Answers—The two 
types of don’t know answers should be 
explained—the real ‘‘don’t know” and 
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the lazy “‘don’t know.” An interviewer 
should be taught how to distinguish 
between them and he should learn 
about their existence when he is being 
trained for the first time. Similarly, 
“don’t know” and “no preference” an- 
swers are freugently confused and in- 
terviewers must guard against falling 
into that trap. For example, quite dif- 
ferent information is obtained when a 
person states he has no preference for 
any particular brand of soft drinks (he 
likes them all about the same) and 
when he states he has a favorite kind 
of soft drink which he recognizes in the 
store but he doesn’t know the brand 
name (or who manufactures it). Cor- 
rect interpretation and recording is 
tremendously important. A training 
manual can point out these distinc- 
tions before the interviewer acquires 


bad habits. 


Verbatim Responses, Voluntary Com- 
ments, etc-—Some surveys call for 
“‘free-hand”’ answers or “‘reasons why”’ 
questions which are needed in verba- 
tim form and other surveys need only 
voluntary comments. The interviewer 
must know what these terms mean 
and his manual or handbook should 
tell him. 


Checking Questionnaires Immediately 
After an Interview—It is not unusual 
to find an interviewer who can conduct 
a splendid interview but is careless 
about recording the facts of the ques- 
tionnaire. This may be a failure to 
check only one answer-box or it may 
be checking the wrong answer-box 
(thus causing the answer to be incon- 
sistent with the answer to a former 
question); it may be asking a question 
when it should have been omitted 
(thus establishing doubt as to which 
of the two answers is correct) or it may 
be failure to record the answer to a 
question which was asked. Careless er- 
rors such as those cause question- 
naires to be disqualified and many 
times a quick review of the question- 
naires at the time of interview would 


Io. 


have caught the error. Only the inter- 
viewer has the license to change en- 
tries because he is the only person who 
knows what they should have been in 
the first place. A training manual can 
stimulate the interviewer to be careful 
of these points. 


. Other Technical Points—A training 


manual should go into many more cau- 
tions and explanations, all of which 
cannot be pointed out individually 
here. There are the cautions against 
interviewing by telephone on a per- 
sonal interview survey, those against 
interviewing respondents in a group, 
against the type of entries that cause 
the coders trouble, plus explanations 
on how to use demonstration material. 


Administrative Section—One section of 
the training manual should be de- 
voted to the bookkeeping aspects of 
the job. This would include, of course, 
how to keep time records, how to prop- 
erly make out expense forms, use of 
identification cards, use of maps, re- 
ceipt and disposal of supplies and simi- 
lar operative details. 

The importance of mailing accord- 
ing to the individual instructions for 
each survey should be pointed out in 
the general manual. An explanation of 
the time schedule set up for processing 
data and how the field mailing affects 
that schedule should go far toward 
solving the problem. 


11. Fob Reports and Questions During the 


Conduct of a Survey—One of the most 
difficult problems to overcome is the 
hesitance of interviewers to ask ques- 
tions of the home office, when there is 
doubt about the correct procedure to 
follow or the meaning of a statement. 
The need to break down this barrier is 
obvious, but the question has been 
how to break it down. Personal discus- 
sion, well handled by the home office 
staff, is perhaps the best method. Since 
it is not always possible to see the field 
supervisors and _ interviewers fre- 
quently, this method should not be re- 
lied upon solely. The manual can stress 
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the importance of questions from the 
field and thus prepare the interviewer 
for future requests and invitations to 
him for this type of participation. If an 
interviewer receives a job report form 
that has been prepared for a specific 
survey he is, first of all, convinced that 
someone cares enough about his opin- 
ions and problems to ask him to de- 
scribe them. Second, if he receives ac- 
knowledgment of his report (once he has 
returned one) he feels fairly sure some- 
one has read it. The third and most 
satisfying stimulation for the inter- 
viewer is to see that some of his com- 
ments and suggestions have been in- 
corporated into later surveys. The 
manual then should include a discus- 
sion of the value of such reports. The 
rest depends on the future action of 
the home office to see that individual 
surveys are consistent with the policy 
or philosophy stated in the manual. 


Instructions for Individual Surveys 


Providing a manual along the lines of 
the subjects discussed above, means that 
instructions for a specific survey need 
only refer to certain points in the general 
manual, simply as reminders to the inter- 
viewer. Then, the additional points that 
need clarification for each survey con- 
ducted stand out as different or new pro- 
cedures to be followed. This procedure 
has a considerable advantage psycholog- 
ically. The incentive is stronger to read 
and study the instructions if the docu- 
ment is not too lengthy and if it holds the 
promise of something new. Too often 
interviewers assume they know how to 
conduct all surveys, and some of this 
may well be due to instructions which 
appear routine. The instructions for 
individual surveys are of two kinds— 
administrative and technical. 

There seems to be an advantage in pre- 
senting instructions covering the admin- 
istrative details in one document (usually 
a single sheet or at the most two or 


three) and the technical instructions for 
making the interview in another docu- 
ment. The administrative instructions 
should include mailing dates, progress 
report forms, compensation rates, mile- 
age and travel-outside-of-city rates for 
that specific job. It should include a 
listing of the materials being mailed and 
any comments necessary to distinguish 
one part of the supplies from another. 
Any new form or training device should 
be explained and suggestions on how best 
to use it should be incorporated. 

If the interviewer is working alone on 
the survey, he needs the administrative 
instructions. If the assignment is being 
given to a supervisor and crew, the in- 
structions will apply principally to the 
supervisor and it is not necessary that 
the interviewers see them. They should 
turn in their work and their time to the 
supervisor for checking purposes; also, 
all mailing and progress reports should 
come from the supervisor who is the 
person responsible for the entire field 
assignment. 

Technical instructions to the inter- 
viewer on how to fill out the question- 
naire and how to conduct the interview 
are essential. These instructions should 
contain all information on procedures for 
the particular survey and are generally 
more understandable if divided into two 
sections, “General” and “Instructions 
for filling out the questionnaire.” The 
general section should include the pur- 
pose and scope of the survey, where 
to interview (the people who are eligible 
and those who are not), the nature 
and characteristics of the cross-section 
sample, the number of call-backs to be 
made where area sampling methods are 
being used, and any other details of a 
similar nature which are pertinent to the 
survey. 

These instructions should be designed 
so as to clarify and emphasize the instruc- 
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tions appearing on the questionnaire 
itself and for expansion or clarification of 
definitions and classifications to be used. 
Reminders of probing and verbatim re- 
sponse should be added where needed. 
The questionnaire itself can be con- 
structed in such a way as to eliminate 
some of the instructions. This can be 
done if sufficient attention is paid to the 
questionnaire at the initial planning 
stages. 

Other Training Aids.—Where con- 
sidered advisable there may be illustra- 
tive cases prepared which simulate the 
conditions of an actual interview. If some 
such device is used the important things 
to remember are (1) the interviewer must 
be told how to use it as a training aid, 
and (2) if the properly filled question- 
naire accompanying the narrative is not 
absolutely correct more harm is done by 
having the case than by not having one. 

Editing checks placed at the end of the 
instructions have been found useful in 
many types of surveys, especially those 
which contain a large number of “chain 
questions.” 

Newsletters or house organs of various 
sorts serve as a means of sustaining in- 
terest among interviewers and also of 
presenting to them new ideas, new pro- 
cedures or reviewing old problems. 

Outside of a workable questionnaire 
and set of instructions, perhaps the most 
important single procedure for training 
an interviewer is to let him know his per- 
formance record after each job. The most 
elementary teaching methods include 
this simple principle, and interviewers 
should not be made an exception to the 
practice. It is not only fair to the inter- 
viewer but it also gives him a chance to 
correct his weaknesses and turn in 
better work. To inform one interviewer 
that his work is only fair, is not enough. 
He must also be told the types of mis- 
takes he made and if at all possible, the 


frequency with which he made them. In 
act, the excellent interviewer may have 
been rated at the top on a purely relative 
basis and there may be imperfections in 
his work which should be pointed out at 
the same time you let him know he ranked 
higher than most of the other inter- 
viewers. All of this requires work and it 
is not a mechanical operation in many 
instances—incompleteness of reasons, too 
many “N.A.” or “D.E.” entries are all 
fairly subjective ratings which must be 
made. Without a system of error ratings 
for interviewers, however, much of the 
other training loses a great deal of its 
value. 


III—SvuPERVISION 


Personal supervision of interviewers 
by the field supervisors, including proper 
assignments, spot checking, and assist- 
ance where needed are assumed. Some 
of the supplements to and methods of 
personal supervision follow. 


Validation 


Validation studies, whether by mail or 
by personal interview, point toward weak 
spots but do not wholly answer the 
problem. The fact that a respondent has 
been interviewed isavery worthwhile and 
necessary thing to know, and constitutes 
the first check on the integrity of the 
interviewer. This information alone does 
not indicate how many of the questions 
were asked and answered, nor the way in 
which the interview was conducted. 
Data already collected on this subject? 
have shown the existence of the problem 


2 Gladys L. Palmer, “The Reliability of Response in 
Labor-Market Inquiries,” Technical Paper No. 22, 
Bureau of the Budget, 1942. “Factors in the Variability 
of Response in Enumerative Studies,” Journal Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, Vol. 38, pp. 143-152. 

W. Edwards Deming, “On Errors in Surveys,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 1X, 1944, pp. 359- 
369. 
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and can serve as guides to further ways 
to study it. 

Supervisors, whether on the staff of 
the home office or serving independently 
as the supervisor of a crew of inter- 
viewers, should validate the work of the 
interviewers at frequent intervals. On 
the validation call certain questions 
which were on the original questionnaire 
should be asked again so that compari- 
sons may be made between the two sets 
of responses. In evaluating such data no 
individual case should be considered 
correct originally and incorrect on the 
second call or vice versa, but patterns of 
differences do become apparent and 
these can be related to the work of an 
individual interviewer. 


The New Interviewer 


The new interviewer should be trained 
through study and discussion and should 
also be permitted to observe the super- 
visor conduct interviews. After a few in- 
terviews by the supervisor, the trainee 
should try a few practice interviews in 
the presence of the supervisor before 
attempting interviewing alone. At the 
close of each practice interview the 
supervisor should then go over it with 
the trainee, correcting any mistakes in 
recording, pointing out ill-chosen inter- 
view ing techniques and suggesting needed 
improvements in approach, manner of 
asking questions, and any other things 
that should be called to his attention. 


Experienced Interviewers 


Similar procedures should be followed 
from time to time with experienced inter- 
viewers. Test calls by the supervisor will 
provide him with useful hints on the 
points to specially emphasize at the next 
training session of the interviewing staff. 
Even experienced interviewers fall into 
undesirable habits and need additional 
help from the supervisor. 


New Surveys 


When a new survey is started, both 
experienced and new interviewers should 
attend a training class. Detailed discus- 
sion of ways of making these classes 
effective cannot be covered here but two 
things may be briefly stated. 

Always, as the teacher, be properly 
prepared to teach the subject. Provide 
stimulating material to the class. This 
may be material garnered from their own 
work in the past or may be new ideas. 
Practice interviews should constitute 
part of the training and supervision 
program. This may be done through a 
narrative furnished by the firm for whom 
the survey is being made or by having 
the supervisor act as the interviewer or 
respondent or by two _ interviewers 
assuming these roles. 

When the training class is over, each 
interviewer should be assigned a few 
cases only, so that the supervisor can 
look at the work at a time when correc- 
tive methods, if needed, would be effec- 
tive. This policy is not only protection 
against future replacement of work but 
also gives the interviewer more confi- 
dence in his later interviews. 

In addition to the first few interviews 
being reviewed early, it is wise to have 
all of the first day’s work of all inter- 
viewers turned in to the supervisor im- 
mediately. In this way completeness and 
consistency can be checked on at the 
beginning of the survey. 


Need for Standards 


Marketing research can never be of 
better quality than are the interviewers 
who gather the facts from respondents. 
No finished product is better than the 
quality of the raw materials and the skill 
of the workmen contained in it. Without 
well chosen, well trained, accurate, in- 
telligent, and conscientious interviewers, 
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the ablest home office staff with the best 
conceived plan for a field investigation is 
futile. Even worse, the “‘facts’’ collected 
by inferior interviewers may be more mis- 
leading in making decisions than would 
the lack of facts. 

There is a real need for cooperative 
effort among all marketing research or- 
ganizations directed toward the creation 


of and adherence to standards of inter- 
viewing. Once generally accepted, these 
minimum standards should govern the 
selection, training, and supervision of 
interviewers by all recognized practi- 
tioners. 
Vercit D. REED, Chairman 
KATHERINE G. PARKER 
Hersert A. VITRIOL 




















Marketing Notes 








SOME OBSERVATIONS ON TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
AND THE LAW* 


(Cy LATE, there has been a trend 
toward the formation and expansion 
of trade associations. This trend, I be- 
lieve, is the result of the formation of war 
industry advisory committees. During 
the war, governmental agencies such as 
OPA and WPB relied heavily upon in- 
dustry committees to advise with re- 
spect to pricing and allocations. These 
committees served as clearing houses for 
industries dealing with Governmental 
agencies. They served a valuable function 
in our wartime economy. 

Now, the organization and operation 
of a trade organization in and of itself is 
perfectly legal. In relation to the anti- 
trust laws the problem of the trade 
association is the same as any other group 
of businessmen. But because the trade 
association is composed of competitive 
units, the association and its members 
are always in the position of being 
potentially embarrassed under the anti- 
trust laws. As will be recalled, the Sher- 
man Act prohibits combinations in 
restraint of trade. Because trade associ- 
ation are continuing combinations, these 
trade groups are and should be more 
conscious of their operations under the 
antitrust laws than individual companies 
or other business groups. 

There are certain general principles 
dealing with trade association activities 
that have been evolved from judicial 
construction of the antitrust laws. 


* Based on an address before an American Marketing 
Association meeting in New York City. 


These principles, briefly stated are as 
follows: 


1. The use of any assotiations for the 
purpose of compelling adherence to 
prices by members of the association or 
by non-members is illegal. 

2. The fixing of resale prices through 
the association is likewise illegal. 

In this connection reference should be 
made to the 1937 amendment to Section 
1 of the Sherman Act known as the 
Miller-Tydings Act. This amendment 
exempts from the Sherman Act, “‘fair 
trade” contracts, that is, resale price fix- 
ing of a trademarked commodity or trade- 
named commodity where permitted by 
state statute. Under the Miller-Tyd- 
ings amendment a single manufacturer 
may enter into interstate agreements 
with his wholesalers or dealers for the 
fixing of minimum resale prices of a 
trademarked commodity, assuming “fair 
trade” laws exist in the states involved. 
However, agreements between manu- 
facturers or between other competitive 
groups for fixing minimum prices are not 
made lawful by the Miller-Tydings Act. 
Thus, the fixing of prices by members of 
a trade association would be illegal and 
not within the Miller-Tydings Act even 
though the Miller-Tydings Act machin- 


1 Sugar Institute 0. United States, 297 U.S. 553 (1936); 
United States v. American Linseed Oil Co., 262 U. S. 
371 (1923); American Column & Lumber Co. v. United 
States, 257 U.S. 377 (1921). 

2 United States v. Fellico Mount Coal & Coke Co., 46 
Fed. 432 (C. C. Tenn. 1891). 
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ery is used. This is indicated by a recent 
Supreme Court decision which involved 
contracts among producers, wholesalers 
and retailers of liquor to fix minumum 
prices. The defense was that these groups 
had entered into agreements pursuant to 
the Miller-Tydings Act. The United 
States Supreme Court held [United 
States v. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 324 
U.S. 293 (1945)]: 

“Whatever may be the rights of an indi- 
vidual producer under the Miller-Tydings 
amendment to make price maintenance con- 
tracts or to refuse to sell his goods to those 
who will not make such contracts, a combina- 
tion to compel price maintenance in com- 
merce among the states violates the Sherman 


Act.” 


3. In some states, there are laws pro- 
hibiting sales at less than cost with intent 
to injure competitors. There are a group 
of cases in which a trade association 
sought to regulate the manner in which 
its members should adhere to the state 
law. The courts have condemned this 
arrangementas beinganunlawful attempt 
among competitors to fix and stabilize 
prices.’ 

4. One of the most frequent problems 
that comes up in connection with trade 
associations is the manner and extent to 
which the association can receive and 
distribute price lists. There is no short 
answer to this problem. In one Supreme 
Court case [Maple Flooring Ass'n ». 
United States, 268 U.S. 563 (1925)] it was 
held that collection of price lists on past 
transactions and the distribution of such 
lists to association members was proper. 
On the other hand, in a more recent 
lower court case [Phelps-Dodge Refining 
Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 139 F. 


3 Food & Grocery Bureau v. United States, 139 F. (2d) 
973 (CCA 9, 1944); California Retails Grocers Ass'n 0. 
United States, 139 F. (2d) 978 (CCA 9, 1944). 


(2d) 393 (CCA 2, 1943)], distribution ot 
future price lists through a trade associ- 
ation was mentioned as a fact in the 
court’s holding that the conduct of the 
association was illegal. 

Although there is no clear indication of 
what may be done with price lists by 
association members, certain general 
thoughts result from a reading of the 
cases. 

(a) If there is any tendency to identity 
of prices, whether by reason of the stand- 
ardization of a commodity or price 
leadership, it is inadvisable to have 
members distribute price lists through 
the association. 

(b) Price lists of past transactions may 
be distributed through the association, 
particularly where there is no tendency 
toward current identity of prices. 

(c) Open, and non-compulsory filing of 
price lists, available to non-members as 
well as to members, would seem to be 
proper particularly if the identity of each 
person filing is not disclosed. 

(d) In every situation it is clear that if 
there is any arrangement, past, present 
or future, to adhere to price lists the 
arrangement would be condemned by 
the court even though some of the aspects 
of the plan were of themselves legal and 
proper. 

5. In addition to price fixing through 
an association it has been clearly held 
that the systematic allocation of business 
or customers through an association 
violates the antitrust laws.‘ 

6. Sometimes a trade association has 
been used for the purpose of boycotting 
other groups in the industry. For ex- 
ample, 

(a) The use of a retailer association to 
boycott manufacturers and wholesalers 


4 Hartford-Empire Co. v. United States, 323 U. S. 386 
(1945); Sugar Institute and American Linseed Oil cases, 
supra. 
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who deal directly with consumers has 
been held illegal.® 

(b) A combination of wholesalers 
through an association to boycott manu- 
facturers who deal directly with re- 
tailers is equally illegal.® 

(c) The use of a manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation to boycott other manufacturers 
and retailers who copy designs of 
members of the manufacturers’ associ- 
ation has been held illegal.’ 

As a matter of fact any form of boy- 
cotting through an association or group 
action would probably be held to be bad. 
This does not mean that an association 
is required to admit any person to its 
membership. However, refusals to admit 
certain applicants has been charged by 
the Government to be a manifestation of 
an illegal combination. But the vice in 
those cases was not the refusal to admit 
members but the underlying illegal 
combination to fix prices or to allocate 
customers. Where your underlying struc- 
ture is legal, the antitrust laws do not 
require an association to admit every 
applicant to its membership. 

While on the subject of boycott, I 


5 Eastern Sales Retail Lumber Dealers Ass'n v. United 
States, 234 U. S. 600 (1914); United States v. National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Ass'n, 40 F. Supp. 448 (D. C. 
Col. 1941). 

6 Wholesale Drygoods Institute v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 139 F. (2d) 230 (CCA 2, 1943). 

1 Fashion Originators Guild v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 312 U.S. 457 (1941). 

8 American Medical Assoc. v. United States. 317 U.S. 
519 (1943); Associated Press v. United States. 326 VU. S. 
1 (1945); Untted States v. Tarpon Springs Sponge Ex- 
change, 142 F. (2d) 125 (CCA 5, 1944); Paramount 
Pictures 0. United Motion Picture Theatre Owners, 93 F. 
(2d) 714 (CCA 3, 1937); Arkansas Wholesale Grocers 
Ass'n v0. Federal Trade Commission, 18 F. (2d) 866 
(CCA 8, 1927); Southern Hardware Fobbers Ass'n 0. 
Federal Trade Commission, 290 Fed. 773 (CCA 5, 
1923); United States v. Alexander 8 Reid Co., 280 Fed. 
924 (S.D.N.Y., 1922). 


simply raise but do not answer the ques- 
tion of whether organized consumer 
strikes are illegal boycotts under the 
Sherman Act. This question has not been 
decided by the courts. 

(d) Government representatives often 
quote this passage from Adam Smith, 
that 


“People of the same trade seldom meet to- 
gether, even for merriment and diversion, 
but the conversation ends in a conspiracy 
against the public or some contrivance to 
raise prices.” 


I think this is a rather cynical view. 

I think I can say that the following 
activities of trade groups do not offend 
the antitrust laws: 

(1) Technical research, technical ad- 
visory services, market and merchandis- 
ing research to develop efficiency in 
production and distribution; 

(2) Technical research, quality stand- 
ardization, cooperative advertising, and 
field contacts to develop new products 
and new uses for old products; 

(3) The elimination of product and 
service misrepresentation; 

(4) Furnishing governmental agencies 
with information and assistance on 
matters concerning the industry and 
publicizing to the industry legislation and 
governmental] orders affecting the in- 
dustry; 

(5) Representation of industry in- 
terests in dealing with government, labor, 
trade and consumer groups; and 

(6) Arbitration of disputes affecting 
the industry, generally, such as those 
growing out of freight embargoes and 
work stoppages. 

Ernest S. MEYERS 
Isseks, Meyers and Verdon 
New York City 











METHODS OF HANDLING CERTAIN FIELD 


RESEARCH 


INTRODUCTION 


M*™ purchasers of marketing re- 
search services have been canfused 
by the disparity in quality between field 
interviewers’ work and research sales- 
men’s claims. The successful marketing 
research project is often heralded in the 
trade press and analyzed in special 
meetings called for that purpose. Almost 
never mentioned are the surveys that 
failed—the socalled “lemons.” It is 
trite to say that the whole structure of a 
research study is built upon the founda- 
tion set by the honesty and competence 
of the field investigator, but is it true 
nevertheless. So much work has been 
done on other phases of research that 
field problems have not been given the 
attention they deserve. Dishonesty of 
interviewers and respondents remains the 
greatest challenge to successful field 
work. 


Metuops PRESENTLY EMPLOYED 


Methods now employed to combat 
cheating are: (1) Personal call backs on 
respondents; (2) Mailed inquiries to 
respondents; (3) “Stability curves” 
plotted for each interviewing area or 
each interviewer; (4) The battery tech- 
nique of asking questions to catch 
respondents’ real opinions or habits 
(related to questionnaire procedure but 
not to be discussed here). 

The personal call back requires the 
supervisor or some trusted person to 
reinterview the same respondents an in- 
terviewer claims to have questioned. If 
the respondent says he has been inter- 
viewed only a few days before, the in- 
terview is discontinued. Another method 
to ask the respondent directly about the 
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PROBLEMS 


interview and the interviewer. Questions 
are asked about the interviewer’s person- 
ality, appearance and skill. Occasionally 
the respondent does not remember that 
he has been interviewed, but before long 
his memory of the past interview pro- 
duces comments. On check back calls, it 
is customary to reinterview from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent of an interviewer’s 
work. Only rarely is every interviewer 
checked. 

When the mailed post card or letter is 
used, the questions usually concern the 
date of interview, the interviewer’s skill 
and courtesy, or they are limited to the 
simple inquiry: ‘Did our respresentative 
call on you and ask questions about 

?” It is not uncommon for 
many of the respondents to reply that 
they were not interviewed. Further 
checking may reveal that they simply 
forgot. In mail checkbacks the percent- 
age of respondents contacted may range 
from 10 per cent to $0 per cent with 10 
per cent and 20 per cent the most popu- 
lar figures. These percentages are per- 
fectly arbitrary, but if 10 per cent of an 
interviewer’s work is honest it is not 
likely that the remaining go per cent is 
falsified. 

Stability curves are easy to plot, but of 
limited usefulness. Originally designed to 
aid in determining the necessary size of a 
survey sample, stabilization charts have 
been used to check the results of one area 
against another, and one interviewer’s 
work against another’s, when individual 
quotas exceed 200 interviews. When there 
are differences in replies according to 
geographic areas, stability charts cannot 
be used since variation in observed per- 
centages reflect genuine differences be- 
cause of location. 
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In plotting a stabilization chart, a 
simple “‘yes’’-“‘no” question is usually 
selected. Percentages are plotted cumu- 
latively, using groups of 10, 20, 25 or 50 
interviews. The “yes” answers on the 
first 20 questionnaires would be “‘percent- 
aged,” then the first 40, and so on until 
the addition of 20 more interviews could 
not affect the results more than 5 per 
cent, and probably less than that, assum- 
ing that § per cent was an acceptable 
range of sampling error. 

A natural development arising from 
attempts to solve the cheater problem is 
the organization of groups promoting the 
establishment of standards. In July of 
1946, Messrs. Roper, Gallup, Crossley 
and others made plans for such an 
association.! This was followed by the 
Amercian Marketing Association New 
York Chapter which set up a standards 
committee under Harold Webber.? In 
the midwest similar groups have been 
formed. While it is too early to appraise 
the results of the committees, much 
needs to be done. Cooperative effort is 
needed to pool information on inter- 
viewers’ work, skill and salary range. 

Poor interviewers can still make as 
much as good ones, unless they work for 
agencies having differential salary sched- 
ules which depend on the skill of the 
investigator. If it were possible to estab- 
lish a registry of interviewers which 
listed each interviewer’s experience and 
ability, payment on the basis of skill 
would become more prevalent. For ex- 
ample: one agency pays $6.00 for inex- 
perienced or mediocre workers, $7.50 for 
the average field interviewer, and $9.00 
for the highly skilled interviewer. One 
difficulty in rating interviewers is that 
they are human and they may do an ex- 
cellent job one time and a poor job 
another. In addition, each field director 


1 Tide Magazine, July 26, 1946, Page 58. 
* Tide Magazine, November 22, 1946, Page so. 


may rate the same interviewer differently, 
leaving the interviewer confused and 
embittered. 

Many firms have attempted to circum- 
vent the cheater problem by developing 
“gadgets.” In the field of audience reac- 
tion studies, audiometers measure on a 
tape how long a family radio is tuned toa 
particular station, and on what day. The 
Hopkins Televoting Machine not only 
records the audience’s minute by minute 
reactions to a moving picture or other 
public performance, but tabulates all the 
total percentages at the same time. A 
new General Electric Voting Machine 
will report up to 150 respondents’ reac- 
tions complete with tabulations. This 
handy gadget may be carried around by 
the interviewer. For pretesting and 
depth interviewing, the wire recorder is 
being made small enough tocarry around. 

Cameras are being used to take pic- 
tures of respondents’ homes, thus partly 
taking the classification of socio-eco- 
nomic status from the hands of the inter- 
viewer. More and more the choice of 
respondents, the freedom to direct the 
interviewing, and the opportunities for 
dishonesty are being taken from the inter- 
viewer and the respondent. Whether the 
cost of the machines will be a deterrent 
to small research organizations may 
become known after the production of 
these gadgets is sufficient to supply all 
who want them. 

The mail consumer panel among ho- 
mogeneous groups is finding increasing 
acceptance and usage because in addi- 
tion to being cheaper than the personal 
interview, the answers may be more 
detailed and forthright. Magazines in 
particular have adopted the mail panel, 
primarily because of its low cost, its 
ability to secure geographical spread, 
elimination of interviewer bias, and 
above all its effectiveness among homo- 
geneous populations. 
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Future DEVELOPMENTS 


Prognostications are always dangerous 
to the reputation of the prognosticator. 
In view of the definite trends in field 
research the following developments are 
almost certain to become history in the 
foreseeable future. More gadgets, fewer 
interviewers, certified supervisors and 
interviewers, and the development of 
field research standards are the logical 
outcome of current activities. 

In the gadget field, the “‘mark sensing” 
device will probably be more widely 
developed in the use of sales audits and 
other investigations which involve the 
counting of physical units. The ‘mark 
sensing” questionnaire is simply an 80 
column Hollerith card on which the 
reporter marks with pencil in the proper 
column, the number that is coded to 
represent an answer. The graphite on the 
card serves as an electrical conductor and 
a completed punched card may be auto- 
matically made on a “mark sensing” 
electronic key punching machine. The 
cost of tabulations on a large continuing 
study is reduced to a fraction of the 
method now commonly employed. To 
handle such a questionnaire interviewers 
will need more and better training. For 
the present this device is limited to ex- 
perimental use on sales audits and radio 
program rating reports. 

The wire recorder is finding increasing 
use in marketing reaserch. It permits a 
playback of the conversation between 
the interviewer and the respondent. The 
quality of pretests should be quite 
improved when the record of each inter- 
view can be played back as often as 
desired. Depth interviewing will also be 
facilitated because the interviewer will 
be able to devote his energies to the guid- 
ing of the interview, without making 


notes or trying to remember the respond- 
ent’s conversation. 

On industrial surveys where technical 
terms are frequently used by plant 
managers and engineers, increased use of 
the wire recorder will be especially help- 
ful. One of the recorder’s limitations at 
present is its size. It cannot be concealed 
from the respondent, and its weight may 
prove taxing to women interviewers. 
Recorders have been made that weigh as 
little as four and a half pounds. But, so 
far it has not been possible to produce a 
microphone that can be concealed in the 
interviewer's lapel. Respondents are less 
likely to speak freely or may even talk 
too much when they are aware of the 
recording device. 

The setting of standards for field re- 
search is the stated purpose of several of 
the recently formed committees. While 
the idea of an interviewer pool has been 
discussed, no action has been taken to 
make it a reality. Eventually some way 
will be found to inform the users of field 
personnel of the cases of dishonesty that 
occur. The system of paying interviewers 
by the interview will be modified so that 
the good interviewers willl receive some 
premium for quality. There will undoubt- 
edly be opposition to such a movement 
with all the accompanying criticisms, but 
resistance to improvement is not new to 
our civilization. The tendency to set 
standards is strong and the certified field 
interviewer, the certified supervisor and 
the certified field research director may 
some day be as mucha part of the busi- 
ness world as the certified public 
acountant. 


GEORGE FIsk 


University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada 
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. Marketing Minerals 

. Marketing Services 

. Producers’ Marketing of Consumer 
Goods 

. Product Analysis 

. Consumer Studies 
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. Federal, State, Local Regulation 
. Taxation 

. Marketing Theory 

. Prices and Price Policies 

. General Market Statistics 

. Market Area Studies 


24. Research Technique 
25. Markets—Specific Products 
26. Miscellaneous 


1. ADVERTISING 


1.1. The Measurement of Advertising Re- 
sults. Harry V. Roberts, The Fournal 
of Business of the University of 
Chicago, July, 1947. 


Effects of the size and allocation of the ad- 
vertising budget are indirectly measured in 
this statistical study of the purchases made 
by a consumer panel. The advertising of two 
competitive manufacturers over a six-month 
period had some effect on sales during the pe- 
riod, but this effect was of much less impor- 
tance than consumers’ past habits. Of course 
these habits, in turn, were partly formed by 
past advertising. The families who were ex- 
posed more frequently to the advertising 
message during the period bought more 
(after adjustment for a number of other vari- 
ables by multiple correlation methods), but 
diminishing returns were evident. The opti- 
mum number of exposures could be com- 
puted by equating the marginal revenue with 
marginal costs, including the cost of the ad- 
vertising and the other variable costs of man- 
ufacturing and distribution at the increased 
volume made possible by the advertising. 
This complete computation was not made in 
the study, but on the basis solely of marginal 
revenue and marginal cost of advertising it 
was calculated that the optimum number of 
exposures per family during the period was 
twelve. The figure would be different, of 
course, in different situations. 

Some families were ‘‘underexposed”’ and 
others were “overexposed,” from the stand- 
point of the sales results compared with ex- 
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penditures. It follows that, with the same to- 
tal advertising budget, a better result could 
be achieved with a different allocation among 
media. 

Differences in the advertising results of the 
two manufacturers are of interest. The ad- 
vertising of company A had a much stronger 
effect on A’s sales than did B’s advertising on 
B’s sales On the other hand, A was more vul- 
nerable in that his advertising tended slightly 
to increase B’s sales also, while B’s advertis- 
ing had a substantial negative effect on A’s 
sales. A’s sales varied negligibly with an in- 
crease in city size, while B’s sales increased 
significantly. Both products were adversely 
affected by increasing age of the head of the 
household, but this is much more apparent 
with respect to B than with respect to A. 

The author is careful to point out the sta- 
tistical limitations of the multiple correlation 
method in measuring the results of advertis- 
ing, and to admit that the analysis refers 
only to past results. He argues, however, that 
such data provide the groundwork for deci- 
sions for future periods. 


1.2 The Retail Advertising Budget. (New 
York: Retail Division, Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, 370 Lexington 
Avenue, n.d. Pp. 29.) 


Information has been collected from vari- 
ous sources in an effort to provide a guide to 
the size of the retail advertising budget. The 
principal feature of the report is possibly the 
presentation of advertising expense ratios for 
115 different types of retail business. Also re- 
ported are brief case histories of successful 
advertisers, various compilations of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, and an 
analysis of the factors affecting the size of the 
advertising budget. 


1.3 Printers’ Ink Publishing Company. (205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17.) 


On October 24 Printers’ Ink published the 
first of a series of articles by Harold J. Ru- 
dolph that contains the results of the author’s 
study of 2,500 advertisements that appeared 
in The Saturday Evening Post in prewar years 
and are therefore free of the distortions of 
war-message and low-pressure copy. The au- 


thor discusses and charts such subjects as the 
pulling power of various types of headlines, 
the value of certain types of illustrative tech- 
niques, the relative pulling power of different 
sizes of advertisements, the comparative 
value of left-hand and right-hand position, 
and other such important topics. 


1.4 An Appraisal of Copy Research. (New 
York: Copy Research Council, 1947. 
Pp. 13. $.20.) 

The Copy Research Council is an informal 
organization of 36 research and copy men. In 
1946, the Council established a Committee 
on Appraisal of Copy Research which has 
prepared this pamphlet. 

The pamphlet merely presents a summary 
of the opinions of the Council members re- 
garding the value and validity of the various 
methods of copy research and testing. Copies 
of the pamphlet may be obtained from Adver- 
tising Age, Advertising and Selling, Printers’ 
Ink, and Tide. 


1.5 Advertising in the Grand Manner. 
Thomas R. Navin, Jr., Bulletin of the 
Business Historical Society, June, 
1947. 


Institutional advertising for the national 
government has seldom been undertaken in 
this country except during time of war. In 
France, however, there has been in existence 
for over thirty-five years a company which 
has specialized in institutional advertising of 
this sort. The firm was organized in 1911 by 
M. Maurice Devriés under the name Evadiis- 
sements M.D. Its stated aim has been “the 
propagation of the cult of French Grandeur.” 

M. Devriés acted as a semi-official agent of 
the French government in arranging displays 
at various exhibitions. His most notable suc- 
cess was an exhibit consisting of 2,500 colored 
glass slides mounted on boxes that had been 
wired for lighting. In the 1930’s he initiated a 
service to assist private and public organiza- 
tions in commemorating their past. The town 
of Versailles and the Rhine Navigation Com- 
pany engaged his services to collect and re- 
produce significant events in their histories. 

His current project is a series of twelve al- 
bums of reproductions of documents and let- 
ters relating to French history and industry. 
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The Business Historical Society has recently 
received a gift of five Devriés albums from 
Mr. Joseph H. Appel, at one time director of 
advertising and publicity and later executive 
manager of the Wanamaker store in New 
York, who has felt that these publications 
are unique in the field of advertising. 


1.6 What Is an Audience? Lucien Warner, 
Advertising and Selling, July, August, 
September, 1947. 


This analysis of most of the more impor- 
tant methods employed to measure media au- 
diences begins by pointing out that the term 
audience does not mean the same thing for all 
media and often is used with varied meanings 
for the same medium. This assertion is sup- 
ported by an examination of the criteria used 
to define audiences and the methods used to 
measure them. For example, the Hooper rat- 
ing technique conceives of an audience as the 
number of radio sets tuned to a particular ra- 
dio program; on the other hand, the BMB 
approach defines an audience as the number 
listening to any program offered by a particu- 
lar station during a given week. The two con- 
cepts obviously are not comparable. 

The author classifies the criteria for meas- 
uring audiences under two major headings, 
indirect evidence and direct evidence. Under 
the first of these he notes three types: (a) geo- 
graphical proximity, e.g., traffic audit, (b) in- 
ventory of possessions, e.g., radio or maga- 
zine ownership, and (c) use of possessions, 
e.g., the Nielson audimeter. The second class 
of criteria are those based on direct evidence, 
that is, the testimony presented by the audi- 
ence member. A number of factors may de- 
termine the real meaning of audience meas- 
urements obtained from direct evidence, such 
as (a) communication method, e.g, mail, per- 
sonal interview, etc., (b) memory of respond- 
ent (time lag in getting report), (c) confusion, 
and (d) specificity, e.g., a particular adver- 
tisement in a given magazine rather than any 
advertisement in any magazine. 

Beyond these differences in audience meas- 
urement the author notes certain further 
problems—the determination of the nature 
of audience reaction, positive or negative, 
and the measurement of its intensity. Finally 
he concludes by again emphasizing that, al- 


though every approach may be valuable, the 
figures obtained from each do not necessarily 
refer to the same thing and cannot be com- 
pared. 


1.7 Washington, D. C., Newspaper Reader 
Survey, 1946. (n.p. American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, 420 
Lexington Avenue, 1947. Pp. 56. 
$10.00.) 


Financed by the Washington newspapers 
and directed by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, this survey was made 
in 1946 by Elmo Roper to determine the dis- 
tribution of newspaper circulation and read- 
ing. 

Three approaches to the problem were 
used: (1) the reported purchasing of newspa- 
pers, (2) the reported reading of newspapers, 
and (3) the reported presence of newspapers 
in houses. Purchasers of newspapers and 
houses reporting the presence of newspapers 
are classified by economic level, race, and 
residence. Readers are classified in these 
three ways and also by sex, age, and family 
status. Duplication of readership is analyzed. 

The report contains an interesting and de- 
tailed discussion of the problems of deriving. 
an accurate sample in a city with great popu- 
lation shifts, such as Washington has re- 
cently experienced. It is expected that addi- 
tional surveys of this type will be made in the 
future in other markets. 


1.8 A Survey of College Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Readership. (New York: 
National Advertising Service, Inc., 
420 Madison Avenue, 1947. Pp. 8.) 


A survey of advertising readership by col- 
lege students in 19 college and university 
newspapers. Tabulations are reported for 88 
national advertising insertions in the various 
papers. There appears to be an unusually 
high advertising readership on the part of 
college students. 


1.9 City versus Town in Newspaper Reader- 
ship. Lloyd E. Borg, Advertising and 
Selling, July, 1947. 

Representative cross sections of adults in 

Minneapolis and in adjacent towns were 

questioned concerning readership of the 
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Minneapolis Sunday Tribune and a compara- 
tive analysis of replies made. Some of the 
more important conclusions obtained were: 
Adults in small towns read their papers more 
thoroughly, and were more interested in fea- 
ture sections and in national advertising, 
than were Minneapolis adults. On the other 
hand, city readers showed more interest in 
local and society news and in new or spas- 
modic advertising than did their small town 
counterparts. In general the study empha- 
sizes the value of the small town circulation 
of a metropolitan newspaper. 


1.10 Curtis Publishing Company. (Inde- 
dependence Square, Philadelphia.) 


The Research Department has released a 
study entitled National Magazines as Adver- 
tising Media (120 pp.). It deals with the his- 
tory and growth of national magazines, fac- 
tors influencing growth, charteristics of the 

national magazine market with respect to 
circulation and readers, and objectives and 
advantages of ma agazine advertising. The last 
part of the study is a statistical supplement 
dealing with circulation, appropriations, in- 
come, earnings, appliance sales, farm elec- 
trification and similar market data. 


1.11 Continuing National Audience Study, 
The Popular Fiction Group. (New 
York: Popular Publications, Inc., 
205 East 42nd Street, Report of 
August, 1947. Pp. 45.) 

A readership survey of 23 magazines in the 
popular fiction group made by Stewart, 
Dougall and Associates. Because of the num- 
ber of magazines to be surveyed at one time 
and because of the possible hesitancy of read- 
ers in admitting readership, it was necessary 
to work out special survey techniques. These 
are described in the introduction. 

Results of the survey indicate that the 
Popular Fiction group reaches 12.2 per cent 
of the population 15 years of age and over. A 
greater proportion of males is reached than of 
females, a greater proportion of the young 
than of the aged, a greater proportion of the 
lower economic groups than of the higher, a 
greater proportion of the western and south- 
ern geographic areas than of the central and 


eastern, and a greater proportion of persons 
who have attended high school than of those 
with either greater or lesser educational at- 
tainments. 


1.12 Reading Preferences of Prominent 
Architects. The Magazine Reading 
Interests of 1432 Leading Business- 
men in Latin America. (New York: 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 290 Broad- 
way, October and November, 1947, 
respectively.) 


A national readership survey of prominent 
architects was conducted by the Marketing 
and Research Division for Architectural 
Forum magazine. A feature of the survey was 
that no specific magazines were mentioned to 
respondents—in fact, the Dun & Bradstreet 
interviewers themselves did not know the 
name of the publication sponsoring the study. 
The results obtained were based on 539 in- 
terviews with leading architects in 79 United 
States metropolitan areas. 

Quotas of numbers of architects to be in- 
terviewed in each area were assigned in pro- 
portion to the local volume of building activ- 
ity and of retail trade. Leading architects and 
architectural concerns were chosen by a 
check of Dun & Bradstreet records and by 
consultation with builders, bankers, and real 
estate editors. Telephone interviews were 
then conducted with active partners of the 
leading firms, and with leading individual 
architects. 

Reading preferences of leading Latin 
American businessmen among forty United 
States, Canadian, and British trade maga- 
zines and general interest magazines were 
studied in a mail survey conducted for Time 
International. In general, the questionnaires 
were directed to chief executives in concerns 
with a capital rating of the equivalent of 
$40,000 or more. The survey was conducted 
among manufacturers and wholesalers of tex- 
tiles and chemicals, manufacturers of food 
products, construction and mining concerns, 
and wholesalers and importers of metal prod- 
ucts, machinery, automobiles and tires. 

Several interesting variations were intro- 
duced into the method used, in order to 
measure effectiveness of alternate techniques. 
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For each country in which the local tongue is 
Spanish or Portuguese, 50 per cent of the 
sample chosen was sent questionnaires in the 
local language and s0 per cent sent question- 
naires in English. In one South American 
country, half of the questionnaires were 
mailed from and returned to the local Dun & 
Bradstreet office, and half mailed from and 
returned to Dun & Bradstreet headquarters 
in New York City. 

Copies of both surveys are available upon 
request. 


1.13 Study No. 2 of Canadian Magazine 
Audiences. (Toronto: Maclean-Hunt- 
er Publishing Company, Limited, 481 
University Avenue, 1946. Pp. 28.) 
The second annual survey of Canadian 
English-language magazine audiences reports 
on readership of five Canadian magazines. 
The techniques used are similar to those used 
in the United States in the Life and Good 
Housekeeping audience studies. Data re- 
ported, in addition to total audiences, in- 
clude distribution of readers by regions, by 
size of communities, by age groups, by eco- 
nomic levels, and by occupations. Audiences 
of 15 United States magazines in Canada, 
based on unproved statements of readership, 
are also reported. 


1.14 Methods for the Evaluation of Outdoor 
Advertising. (New York: The Traffic 
Audit Bureau, Inc., 60 East 42nd 
Street, 1947. Pp. 39. $2.00. Special 
quantity prices available.) 

A summary report based on a pilot study 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana during the spring of 
1946. 

Part One, dealing with outdoor travel by 
the residents of Allen County, shows that an 
average of 60.2 per cent of the residents go 
outdoors and follow routes of travel which 
expose them to an average of 17.4 poster 
panels per person per day. Subanalyses of the 
outdoor travel data by days of the week, 
characteristics of the people, average rentals 
paid, number and purpose of trips, and mode 
of travel are also given in this section. 

The second section of the report presents 
data on the traffic volume, broken down by 


auto and truck passengers, mass transporta- 
tion passengers and pedestrians, on principal 
traffic routes and at 122 panel locations, and 
also the circulation passing individual show- 
ings. An interesting part of this section are 
the tables showing the extent to which the 
traffic stream was made up of the same cars 
from day to day for seven consecutive days 
at four panel locations. 

The third section goes on to compute 
“Coverage for various showings in such 
terms as the average number of individuals 
exposed daily, average per cent of total popu- 
lation 14 years or over exposed daily, average 
number of exposures per person per day, and 
daily average total impression opportunities. 

Stating that remembrance (a term used in 
place of “readership” because of the limited 
amount of copy in most outdoor posters) has 
become widely used as a measure of impact 
and employing Lucas’ controlled recognition 
method, Part Four of the report develops re- 
membrance ratios for various poster show- 
ings. These percentages are reported for sub- 
classes based on sex, employment, and resi- 
dence. 

Excellent maps and a complete statement 
of sampling methods are included in the 
study, which undoubtedly sets a new land- 
mark in this field of research. For further de- 
tailed information on findings or methods not 
reported in the summary, consult the Bu- 
reau. 


1.15 What Store Display Material Will Food 
Dealers Use? (New York: The Pro- 
gressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Avenue, 
June, 1947. Pp. 47. Mimeographed.) 

Because of the great waste in manufac- 
turer-supplied display material, The Progres- 
sive Grocer attempted to determine the types 
of material most used by independent gro- 
cers. The survey was conducted by mail, ques- 
tionnaires being sent to subscribers of the 
magazine. Usable responses amounted to 

1,247, about 15 per cent of the total mailing. 

Store preferences are presented in the re- 
port for 20 principal types of display mate- 
rial. Preferences vary somewhat according to 
type of store (self-service or counter-service) 
and according to size of town in which the 
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store is located. They vary even more accord- 
ing to the size of the store. The greatest vari- 
ation in preference, however, appears to take 
place according to the different geographical 
regions in which the stores are located. 


1.16 New York University. 4n Analysis of 
the Seasonal Variations in the Sizes 
of the Audiences to Evening Network 
Radio Programs, with Applications 
to Summer Talent Policy. (Ph.D. 
thesis.) E. Lawrence Deckinger. 


Using Hooper ratings of half-hour evening 
sponsored national network shows for 1945, 
the number of homes reported or estimated 
by the individual networks to be regular 
listening homes in 1946, and, third, produc- 
tion and time costs for the same year, the au- 
thor attempts to determine which summer 
policy, if any, as a general rule, pays out best 
in terms of homes reached per dollar in- 
vested. In order to do this he first explores 
the behavior of the seasonal factor and at- 
tempts to determine variations in the distri- 
bution of ratings. 

He concludes that (1) in the long run the 
“best buy” is to keep a given show on the air 
all year round; (2) using a summer replace- 
ment is almost as efficient; and (3) the poor- 
est is to take the summer hiatus, which in- 
volves a higher weekly time cost and no radio 
unpression for the summer period. It is rec- 
ognized that there are practical reasons why 
some shows cannot be put on the air the year 
round. In drawing these conclusions the au- 
thor points out that in all cases the standard 
deviations are so large that none of the dif- 
ferences are statistically significant but that 
the consistency of the data, coupled with the 
fact that 24 rating periods are included, leads 
to the suspicion that the findings may well be 
valid as a tendency in the long run. 

The appeal of any given type of show 
seems to vary little from summer to winter, 
except musical shows, particularly of the 
classical type, which appear to be somewhat 
stronger in the summer. The apparent dif- 
ference between winter and summer popular- 
ity of quiz shows was found to be largely a 
function of summer programming changes. 

Seasonal variations were corrected for by 


means of chained averages. Daily correction 
factors are used in the study but it was found 
that probably the same result, and one of 
comparable reliability, could be obtained if 
averages over the week were used instead of 
daily factors. In its entirety, this study 
should be of value to those concerned with 
national network programs of the type stud- 


ied. 


1.17 Program Log Analysis for the Week of 
November 21-27, 1946. (Washington: 
The National Association of Broad- 
casters, 1771 N Street, N.W., 1946. 
Pp. 25. Mimeographed.) 

Although done more than a year ago this 
study of the program logs of a representative 
sample of stations belonging to the Associa- 
tion still makes interesting study material for 
classes in radio advertising. 


1.18 WABD Survey Shows Television 
Tastes. Broadcasting, August 4, 1947. 


Replies received from 14 per cent of a mail- 
ing list of television set owners indicate that 
about half of the respondents watched one or 
another of the entertainment programs of the 
station but that only approximately one- 
third of the respondents tuned to an educa- 
tion offering. On the other hand, sponsor 
identification was so much higher for the lat- 
ter type of production (88.9 per cent of the 
audience) that a somewhat greater number 
of persons remembered the sponsor’s name 
than was the case with any of the purely 
amusement type telecasts. In order to elimi- 
nate other factors in program choice, the 
study was limited to the Tuesday evening pe- 
riod, when WABD was the only television 
station operating in the area. 


1.19 Radio for Retailers. (Washington, 
D. C.: National Association of 
Broadcasters, 1771 N. Street, N. W., 
n.d. Pp. 228. $3.00.) 


During 1945, Joske’s of San Antonio, 
Texas, in cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, undertook an ex- 
periment to determine the value of radio ad- 
vertising for large retailers. Comprehensive 
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surveys were made and plans were carefully 
worked out. Joske’s continued its regular 
newspaper advertising appropriation but 
added to its budget an amount for radio suf- 
ficient to bring its expenditure for this me- 
dium to 20.5 per cent of its total expanded 
advertising budget. The result amounted to 
54 programs and I0g spot announcements 
weekly over five stations. 

The report of this experiment, presented in 
loose-leaf notebook form, contains five main 
chapters and miscellaneous appendix mate- 
rials of almost 100 pages. The five chapter 
topics are Planning, Results, Copy, Pro- 
grams, and Promotion. The results of the ex- 
periment are rather impressive in showing 
that radio has a place in a well-planned and 
coordinated retail advertising program, a 
question that has been rather widely debated 
for a number of years. 

Retailers planning to follow Joske’s ex- 
ample should note several things, however. 
First the experiment was preceded by a thor- 
ough analysis of the store, its competition, its 
trading area, and its customers. This was fol- 
lowed by careful planning of programs, copy, 
and tie-in promotions. Secondly, Joske’s en- 
try into radio was whole-hearted and com- 
plete with no half measures. Thirdly, there 
may have been some factors in Joske’s par- 
ticular situation—its location and competi- 
tive position—that were especially favorable 
to radio. In any event, the experiment is an 
interesting one and constitutes a valuable 
contribution to radio research. 


1.20 The Origin of the Monopoly of Broad- 
casting in Great Britain. R. H. Coase, 
Economica, August, 1947. 


Those who argue that the United States 
should establish a government monopoly of 
broadcasting in order to give better service to 
the public may be surprised to learn that this 
was not the reason for the establishment of 
the British broadcasting monopoly. The real 
reason was that the British Post Office De- 
partment wished to avoid the embarrass- 
ments involved in assignment of wave lengths 
to competing firms. Incidentally, the Post 
Office was given control over radio licensing 
through a misconception of the role of the 


“wireless telephone” as primarily an instru- 
ment of personal communication. 


1.21 Tourist and Vacation Advertising Ex- 
penditures in 1947 by States, Areas 
and Communities. (Philadelphia: The 
Curtis Publishing Company, Inde- 
pendence Square, 1947. Pp. 28.) 

Letters and questionnaires were sent to 

329 city, state, and area groups requesting 
information on advertising and promotional 
plans for 1947. Replies from 167 groups are 
summarized and show by states, cities, and 
organizations the amounts that each group 
expected to spend to attract tourists and va- 
cationers and to promote new industries and 
agriculture. Total planned expenditures for 
all groups, mostly to attract vacationers, 
amount to approximately $7,500,000, and 
the reports undoubtedly are not complete. 


1.22 Nielson Proves National Brands Turn 
Over Faster. S. R. Bernstein, 4d- 
vertising Age, August 11, 1947. 

In both the grocery and drug fields an 
analysis of store inventory, purchase, and 
sales figures for both nationally advertised 
and “miscellaneous” or “unknown” brands 
indicates not only that nationally advertised 
brands were the fastest movers in almost 
every commodity line in the two fields, both 
before and after the war, but that their rela- 
tive speed of turnover has actually increased. 
Thus, in 1942 nationally advertised grocery 
items turned 20 per cent faster than their less 
well-known competitors; by 1947 this ad- 
vantage had grown to $2 percent. Nationally 
advertised drug items in 1942 were in an 
even more favorable position. Their turn- 
over was 135 per cent greater than “un- 
known” brands. By 1947 this figure had 
reached 155 per cent according to the A. C. 
Nielson Company. 


2. SELLING—PERSONAL 


2.1 Salesmen’s Compensation Plans. (New 
York: National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, Studies 
in Personnel Policy, No. 81, 1947. Pp. 
39-) 
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Information was obtained during 1946 re- 
garding the compensation plans of 443 
manufacturing companies classified into 13 
industry groups. Thirty-seven per cent of 
the reporting firms used the straight salary 
plan, 47 per cent paid on a basis of salary 
plus commission or bonus, and 15 per cent 
used a straight commission scheme. The pre- 
1940 trend toward incentive plans appears 
to have been interrupted during the war pe- 
riod but evidently will be resumed. A number 
of companies reported that they plan to 
change from a straight salary to an incentive 
payment system. 

The report presents a wide range of statis- 
tical information regarding the methods used 
in paying salesmen, the use of quotas, the 
range of earnings, the handling of expense ac- 
counts, and the administration of various 
matters affecting compensation. Attention is 
given in the text material to the principles of 
compensation for salesmen and to the prob- 
lems of constructing compensation plans. 


2.2 Planning the Price Structure. Pp. 27. 
$.75. Organizing for More Effective 
Sales Effort. Pp. 35. $.75. Coordinating 
Markets and Sales Efforts. Pp. 31. 
$.75. Cost Reduction for Sales Man- 
agement. Pp. 46. $1.00. Marketing 
Series Nos. 67, 68, 69, and 70 respec- 
tively. Progress Toward Safer Packing. 
Packaging Series No. 20. Pp. 23. 
$.75. (New York: American Manage- 
ment Association, 330 West 42nd 
Street, 1947.) 


The papers given at the 1947 Marketing 
Conference of the American Management 
Association, presented in the first four titles 
above, cover a wide variety of topics in the 
field of sales management. 

In the first pamphlet, Professor Joel Dean 
presents his “Research Approach to Pricing” 
as a substitute for the widely prevalent cost- 
plus-markup method. A second paper, “‘Eco- 
nomic Factors Confronting Marketing Exec- 
utives Today,” emphasizes the role of tech- 
nology and new industries in the current eco- 
nomic picture. 


The second pamphlet contains an interest- 
ing case study of the experience of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., in decentralizing its 
sales organization and two papers on distri- 
bution channels and manufacturer-distribu- 
tor relations. 

The third pamphlet combines three stimu- 
lating papers: one on the measurement of 
market potentials, one on customer analysis 
with references especially to the use of better 
sales and advertising appeals, and one on the 
effective use of the advertising budget. In the 
fourth and final pamphlet, there are two pa- 
pers which present practical programs for re- 
ducing distribution costs and one paper on 
compensation plans. Throughout these re- 
ports runs the theme that management must 
be alert to meet the changes required by a dy- 
namic postwar business world. 

“Progress Toward Safer Packing” con- 
tains four short papers: one on packing for 
export shipment, two on standards and rules 
for domestic shipping containers, and one on 
developments in materials handling. 


2.3 Forecasting Sales. (New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
247 Park Avenue, Studies in Business 
Policy No. 25, September, 1947. Pp. 
47. Limited distribution at $1.25.) 


There was need for a concise explanation 
of the various methods of forecasting sales 
and their practical application. The present 
study fills that need very well. It is devoted 
principally to a discussion of the 7 major 
methods of sales forecasting: jury of execu- 
tive opinion, sales force composite, correla- 
tion analysis, trend and cycle analysis, indus- 
try forecast, product line analysis and end- 
use analysis. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of each method are examined, fol- 
lowed by examples of the way it is employed 
by particular concerns. 

The latter part of the study deals with 
such subjects as Forecasting from Scratch, 
How Sales Forecasts Are Used, Choosing the 
Right Method, Basic Series Used in Fore- 
casting, and so on. A selected bibliography of 
books is appended. 
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3. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


3-1 What is the Big Job Now for Machine 
Tool Builders? Bernard Lester, Ma- 
chinery, October, 1947. 


A recent survey has shown that most ma- 
chine tool builders have greatly enlarged 
their productive capacity during the last 
decade without any appreciable increase in 
their sales organization. After stressing the 
importance of the sales engineer in the com- 
petitive period ahead the author sets forth 
the qualifications for a capable machine tool 
salesman. He concludes that the immediate 
job of management is to develop a true un- 
derstanding and appreciation of sales engi- 
neering; to analyze the technique of sales de- 
partments with an eye to improving meth- 
ods; and to develop adequate sales engineer- 
ing training programs. 


4. MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 
4.1 Department of Agriculture 


Projects announced under the Research 
and Marketing Act include the following: 


4.1.1 4 Marketing Research Study Looking 
Toward the Improvement of Market News 
Services.—The present studies will attempt to 
evaluate the effectiveness and adequacy of 
existing market news services. This will be 
accomplished through a careful study of the 
various services as they now operate, their 
historical backgrounds, the reports issued, 
and the methods of collecting information 
that goes into them. The studies will be con- 
ducted by the Production and Marketing 
Administration through its Marketing Re- 
search Branch and the branches operating 
the market news services, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


4.1.2 4 Research Project to Provide Basic In- 
formation and Analyses of All the Channels, 
Present Practices, and Costs of Marketing 
Feeder and Slaughter Livestock in the Western 
States. 


4.1.3 4 Project for Developing Practical 


Methods of Reducing and Preventing Losses to 
Stored Grains and Seeds from Insect Damage. 


4.1.4 4 Study of the Fundamental Character- 
istics of Cotton Fiber with a View to Finding 
Entirely New Uses for It—The over-all ob- 
jective of the research will be to make more 
effective and complete use of the many su- 
perior qualities that are inherent in cotton 
fiber. The work under this project will be 
conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 
tural Engineering and the Cotton Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 


4.1.5 4 Project Designed to Improve Sampling 
Methods in Collecting Basic Data for Agricul- 
tural Surveys.—The objective is to find ways 
of varying the sampling rate according to 
land use and traveling conditions in a given 
area. County maps will be outlined to show 
(1) non-farm land such as National parks, 
desert, and mountainous areas; (2) relatively 
unimportant or fringe farming areas and 
where travel conditions are difficult; and (3) 
clearly agricultural territory. In addition, 

lists will be compiled showing special groups 
of producers, such as cattle and sheep raisers, 

large commercial farms, institutional farms, 
and growers of special crops. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics will direct the work 
in cooperation with the statistical laboratory 
at lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


4.1.6 4 Series of Studies on Consumer 
Preference.—Plans are for the first of the con- 
sumer preference studies to be made on 
household and institutional use of potatoes 
and onhousehold use of citrus fruits and cotton 
textiles. The results are expected to show 
consumer preferences with respect to quality, 
quantity, and methods of marketing. The 
projects will be directed by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


4.1.7 Projects Aimed at Increasing the Effi- 
ciency of Stockyards Facilities and Services, 
the Improvement of Livestock and Meat Grades 
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and Standards, and to Provide for Current and 
Detailed Information on Slaughter and Meat 
Production. 


4.1.8 Analysis of Factors Affecting Prices 
and Uses of Fats, Oils, and Peanuts. 


4.1.9 Production, Price, and Consumption 
Analysis for Meat Animals and Meat.—This 
project is designed to determine and measure 
the factors influencing changes in meat and 
meat animal production, prices, marketing 
and consumption. The livestock Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion and other interested agencies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture will cooperate with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
conducting this analysis. 


4.1.10 Livestock and Poultry Marketing.— 
An attempt will be made to find ways and 
means by which producers of livestock and 
poultry can improve and standardize the 
quality of their products, reduce marketing 
costs, minimize waste, and distribute and 
utilize products and byproducts. Thus the 
study aims to find how the spread between 
consumers and producers can be narrowed. 
Data for the study will be obtained from 
farmer cooperatives by the Cooperative Re- 
search and Service Division of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 


4.1.11 Determination of Requirements and 
Kinds of Foods Consumed by Different Groups 
within the Population.—The basic purposes 
are to improve American diets and to ex- 
pand consumption for agricultural com- 
modities, especially those most likely to be 
in surplus supply. The surveys will be under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics and will be 
carried on in cooperation with various State 
experiment stations. The studies will be con- 
ducted as two projects: (1) To determine the 
kinds and quantities of food needed by in- 
dividuals according to age, sex, occupational 
activity, environment, and origin; and (2) 
to obtain current information on the amounts 
of different foods now consumed by popula- 
tion groups, this information to be used as a 


basis for estimating potential outlets for 
farm products and for developing programs 
to increase the quantity and improve the 
quality of food consumed. 


4.1.12 Ways and Means of Reducing Costs of 
Foods by Developing and Promoting the Con- 
struction of More Efficient Marketing Facili- 
ties.—Under the project, studies will be made 
to determine what kinds of market facilities 
will make possible the most efficient handling 
of farm and food products at terminal, con- 
centration points, and secondary markets. 
Time studies will also be made in individual 
business houses to determine time required 
to handle different commodities under vari- 
ous conditions with different types of equip- 
ment. The results of these studies will be 
made available as soon as possible, either in 
preliminary or final form, to interested in- 
dividuals or organizations. The project will 
be carried out by the Marketing Facilities 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration. 


4.1.13 New U. 8S. Standards for Processed 
Fruits and Vegetables. 


4.1.14 Merchandising Methods of Coopera- 
tives —The study will include an examination 
of packaging, storing, financing, transporting 
advertising, pricing, and selling practices to 
see if wastes in distribution can be reduced 
and markets expanded. Trade preferences 
for kinds, varieties, and grades of various 
products processed by cooperatives will be 
studied to see what, if any, changes need to 
be made to improve production, processing, 
or distribution methods. Actual case studies 
will be made of about 50 cooperative plants 
by the Cooperative Research and Service 
Division of the Farm Credit Administration. 


4.1.15 Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Studies.— 
Two research projects designed to preserve 
quality and increase acceptability of fresh 
fruits and vegetables have been authorized. 
One project deals with prepackaging. The 
other is a study of methods to prevent decay 
and spoilage in shipping. Both projects will 
be conducted by transportation and storage 
specialists in the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 
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6. MARKETING SERVICES 


6.1 Sales Channels and Costs in the Dry 
Cleaning Industry. L. H. Mantell, 
Domestic Commerce, July, 1947. 


This brief study, based primarily on data 
obtained from the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, describes a number of 
different institutional arrangements in the 
dry-cleaning industry. The large dry-clean- 
ing plant, usually located in industrial areas 
and using petroleum solvents for cleansing 
purposes, may obtain business from a con- 
siderable number of small independent tailor 
or press shops, may operate through its own 
chain stores or delivery system, or may make 
use of a combination of these channels. Al- 
though some retail business may be done at 
the plant itself, the large petroleum solvent 
operation must usually depend on a fairly 
complex distribution process for the bulk of 
its business. 

The synthetic solvent cleaning process, 
however, can be carried on in limited space 
and often can be located in small neighbor- 
hood shops. Production costs in the small 
plants are slightly higher than larger types, 
but lowered selling and distribution costs 
have enabled the smaller operators to show a 
much higher net profit figure (in 1945 a 
sample study showed net profits of 17.4 per 
cent for the sales volume class of Under 
$25,000 compared to 11.3 per cent for the 
Over $300,000 group). This industry con- 
stitutes an interesting example of the inter- 
relation of production methods, channels of 
distribution, and marketing costs. 


9. CONSUMER STUDIES 


9.1 The 1947 Consumer Analysis of the St. 
Paul Market. (St. Paul: St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 1947. Pp. 
175.) The 1947 Consumer Analysis 
of the Greater Columbus Market. 
(Columbus, Ohio: The Columbus Dis- 
patchy 1947. Pp. 169.) 1947 Consumer 
Analysis of the Sacramento, Modesto 
and Fresno Markets. (Sacramento, 
California: McClatchy Newspapers, 
1947. Pp. 248.) Consumer Analysis of 
the Greater Omaha Market, 10947. 


(Omaha, Nebraska: The Omaha World 
- Herald, 1947. Pp. 156.) 1947 Con- 
sumer Analysis of the Philadelphia 
Market. (Philadelphia: The Evening 
Bulletin, 1947. Pp. 133.) 


Consumer analyses patterned after the 
Milwaukee Fournal plan continue to be in- 
augurated in increasing numbers. Except 
for the Omaha report which is in its third 
year, and the Philadelphia report which is 
in its second year, all of the reports listed 
above constitute the first annual editions. 
In addition to those listed here, 1947 reports 
are expected to be available by the time this 
review appears for Indianapolis (The Jn- 
dianapolis Star), and the 45 Illinois com- 
munities covered by the Illinois Daily News- 
paper Markets at Springfield, Illinois. 

During the latter part of 1946, representa- 
tives of all cooperating newspapers met in 
Milwaukee in an effort to achieve maxi- 
mum standardization of the surveys. As a 
result, it is stated that major survey ques- 
tions are identical in all cities. Nevertheles, 
additional standardization would assist 
readers in making comparisons. For example, 
two surveys request information regarding 
the place of purchase of cosmetics and 
toiletries, one survey asks for drugs and 
toiletries, and the fourth survey uses two 
questions, one for drugs and one for cos- 
metics. Certainly, the relative importance 
of department stores and drug stores as 
places of purchase cannot be compared 
under these conditions. In addition, certain 
data have not been tabulated uniformly, and 
comparisons are thus made more difficult 
than necessary. 


9.2 The Knoxville Continuous Consumer 
Research Panel. (Knoxville, Tennes- 
see: School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Tennessee, and 
The Knoxville News-Sentinel, n.d. 
Pp. 88.) 


A report on the operation of the panel 
with a summary of the findings during the 
first six months of the panel’s existence, 
October, 1946, through March, 1947. Prod- 
ucts covered include groceries, toiletries, 
clothing, and household furnishings—some 
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65 items in all. Information reported con- 
sists of per cent of families buying, where 
products were purchased, and what brand 
(for branded items) or what price line (for 
non-branded products) was purchased. 


9.3 Consumer Buying Habits in Selected 
South Central Illinois Communities. 
P. D. Converse. (Urbana: Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research, 


University of Illinois, 1947, Business 
Study No. 6.) 


This is the fourth in the series of studies 
by Professor Converse of retail trade move- 
ment and consumer buying habits in II- 
linois. It covers town consumers in Shelby 
and town and rural consumers in Christian 
County. The findings concern the consumers’ 
purchases of various goods and services, and 
their newspaper reading, radio listenership, 
movie attendance, store-hours opinions, and 
patronage motives. Consumer data have 
been sorted by occupation and other factors 
relating to purchasing power. 


9.4 Buyers Balk in Face of High Prices and 
Shoddy Quality. Sales Management, 
August I, 1947. 

According to a Sales Management survey 
of 1,006 consumers, almost half (48 per cent) 
of the public believes that prices will come 
down within 12 to 18 months, and most of 
these potential buyers have postponed pur- 
chase of one or more products for this reason. 
Not only have some purchases been put off, 
but others, already completed, have caused 
permanent damage to brand good-will be- 
cause of consumer dissatisfaction with the 
quality of the product. Further details are 
presented in the article respecting con- 
sumer attitudes toward different classes of 
products, in both their price and quality 
aspects. An appendix describes briefly, but 
with commendable frankness, such technical 
aspects of the study as the sample and ques- 
tionnaire procedure. 


9.5 Crowell-Collier Automotive Survey No. 
11. (New York: The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company, 250 Park 
Avenue, 1947. Pp. 45.) 

Made in April, 1947, the survey covers 


five major topics: present ownership data, car 
buying plans, dealer-customer relations, 
public reaction to high prices, and repairs 
and services. 

Forty-one per cent of present car owners 
said they would buy new cars in the follow- 
ing 20 months, compared to 51 per cent at 
this time last year. Twenty-five per cent of 
these owners admit placing orders with 
more than one dealer. Present prices have 
caused 45 per cent of today’s prospective 
customers to postpone buying. 

Approximately one half of the new car 
buyers are patronizing the same dealer who 
sold them their last car, although 48 per cent 
of car owners assert that dealers are not fair, 
especially with respect to car allocations. 
These, and many other important data, are 
portrayed in numerous charts with appropri- 
ate breakdowns. 


9.6 Survey of Buying Intentions: Auto- 
mobiles, Radios, and Household Ap- 
pliances. (Redbook Market Research 
Department, McCall Corporation, 230 
Park Avenue, 1947. Pp. 53.) 

A nationwide survey conducted by Alfred 
Politz Research, Inc., in April, 1947, to deter- 
mine ownership and buying plans of urban 
consumers with respect to automobiles, 
radios, and 16 items of household equipment. 
The study is based on a sample of 1,611 in- 
terviews with women and is not confined to 
Redbook readers. Questions asked attempt to 
determine buying intentions for the next 
year, the validity of these intentions, and 
how much consumers expect to pay. Brand 
preference information was not requested. 
Results of the survey are presented to show 
buying plans according to age, income, home 
ownership, and other similar groupings. 


9.7 McCall Corporation. (230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17.) 
A new study on the food buying habits of 
Redbook families, covering both foods and 
beverages, is now available. 


9.8 St. Louis at Its Face Value. (St. Louis: 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 1133 Frank- 
lin Avenue, 1947. Pp. 30.) 


The 1947 edition of the Globe-Democrat’s 
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cosmetic survey, conducted by Edward G. 
Doody & Company, is based on 2,000 in- 
terviews with housewives, office employees, 
manual workers, and students. In relation to 
the comparable survey made in 1946, two 
principal conclusions appear to be war- 
ranted: (1) that the proportion of women 
using various cosmetic items has increased, 
in some lines rather substantially, and (2) 
that drug stores are gaining patronage at the 
expense of department and syndicate stores. 
Some shifting in brand preferences also has 
taken place. 


9.9 What’s Being Bought in 1947. (Spokane, 
Washington: Pacific Northwest Farm 
Trio, 1947. Pp. 72). 

The 24th annual report of the farm market 
of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. Buying 
intentions for 1947 are reported for food and 
grocery items, feed products, soaps and 
cleansers, clothing, petroleum products, 
automobiles and trucks, automotive equip- 
ment, farm equipment, building materials, 
heating and plumbing equipment, electrical 
equipment, and numerous other items. 
Brand preferences are included. 


9.10 Department of Agriculture 
Consumer preferences: see items No. 4.1.6 


and 4.1.11. 
to. COST OF MARKETING 


10.1 Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 


The Domestic Distribution Department 
presents for 1947 tables of estimated operat- 
ing averages, and estimated total expense 
percentages associated with important fea- 
tures of distribution, in its Distribution News 
Letter, No. 7. Twenty-one types of retail 
dealers are represented in the tabulations. 


10.2 Department of Agriculture 
Reducing costs: see item No. 4.1.12. 


12. COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


12.1 Taxation of Cooperatives. W. L. 
Bradley, Harvard Business Review, 
Autumn, 1947. 


Cooperatives are not exempt from all 
taxes, as is so often thought; consumers’ 
cooperatives are not exempt at all, and agri- 
cultural cooperatives may be exempt only 
from federal corporation income taxes and 
federal stamp taxes on the issuance and 
transfer of capital securities. The exclusion 
of patronage dividends from taxable net in- 
come, which is permitted for both consumers’ 
and producers’ cooperatives, is not really a 
tax exemption. Where such refunds are made 
to customers as a matter of legal contract 
existing at the time of the transaction, the 
courts have repeatedly held that they may 
be excluded from gross income of the tax- 
paying organization. This principle stemmed 
from litigation that involved not farmers’ 
cooperatives but private business concerns 
that had adopted the cooperative principle 
of doing business. Any firm which grants re- 
bates or discounts based on the volume of 
customers’ purchases similarly excludes these 
amounts from its taxable income. 

The rea/ tax exemptions mentioned above 
are available only to agricultural coopera- 
tives, and only to such of these as meet rather 
stringent conditions in respect to organiza- 
tion and operation. Of 10,500 agricultural 
cooperatives operating in 1945, only 5,200 
qualified for exemptions under the statute. 


12.2 The Discovery of the Consumer. Bea- 
trice Webb. (New York: National 
Cooperatives, Inc., 167 West 12th 
Street, 1947. Pp. 32. $.25.) 

Mrs. Webb’s treatise on the cooperative 
philosophy, originally published over 20 
years ago, has been reprinted by National 
Cooperatives. 


12.3 Department of Agriculture 
Merchandising methods: see item No. 
4.1.14. 


14. RETAILING 


14.1 What the Independent Tire Dealer 
Sells. (Washington: The National 
Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, 631 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., September, 1947. Pp. 31.) 

The returns of a mail questionnaire from 
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one fourth (1,433) of the members of the As- 
sociation indicates that some two dozen 
products and services are sold by independ- 
ent tire dealers, ranging from new tires (sold 
by 99.4 per cent) to phonograph records 
(sold by 6.2 per cent). Data on brands car- 
ried are given for tires, gas and oil, spark 
plugs, and batteries; likewise, the brands of- 
wheel alignment and wheel balancing equip- 
ment used. Vulcanizing is the service most 
frequently offered by this type of dealer, 
followed closely by recapping. Other impor- 
tant services are wheel balancing and lubri- 
cation service. 


14.2 Store Hours for Shopping Goods Re- 
tailers. D. J. Luck. (Urbana: Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research, 
University of Illinois, 1947, Business 
Study No. 5. Pp. 22.) 

A study of various aspects of the deter- 
mination of store hours, with special relation- 
ship to downtown shopping goods retailers. 
The current practices of Illinois cities and 
towns, by size, are given in tabular form. 
The study then considers the new but grow- 
ing practice of a five-day store-week (with 
closings on a week-day) and its relative ad- 
vantages. 

Consumers’ attitudes on store hours were 
determined by means of interviews with both 
urban and rural consumers in Central Il- 
linois. The study also recommends a pro- 
gram whereby the merchants of a shopping 
center may work together to achieve uni- 
form hours well adapted to the needs of their 
community. 


14.3 Shopping Centers and Street Frontage 
(1946 Edition). Howard Whipple 
Green. (Cleveland: Cleveland Real 
Property Inventory, 1001 Huron 
Road, 1947. Pp. 54. $5.00.) 

Data are presented on the number of re- 
tail stores and other business firms and the 
amount of frontage used for these various 
types of businesses in each of the 259 
shopping centers in Cuyahoga County. Also 
included is an analysis of the use of street 
frontage on 131 miles of Cleveland’s principal 
business thoroughfares. 


14.4 Radio for Retailers 
See item No. 1.19. 


14.5 The Retail Advertising Budget. (New 
York: Retail Division, Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, 370 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, n.d. Pp. 29.) 


See item No. 1.2. 


15. TRANSPORTATION 


15.1 Whose Highways Are They? Harry S. 
Elkins, Distribution Age, August, 
1947. 

The distinction between private trucking 
(relatively free from regulation) and carriage- 
for-hire (extensively controlled) is not al- 
ways perfectly clear. National motor carrier 
organizations are now urging the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to follow a recent 
court ruling made in Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. Jamestown Sterling Corp., 64 
Fed. Supp. 121 (1945). In this case it was 
held that the shipper (a manufacturer) was 
a carrier-for-hire because he added the estab- 
lished motor carrier rate to his factory prices 
when delivering his products to buyers in 
his own trucks. Commercial carrier organiza- 
tions are advocating that any operator of 
trucks in interstate commerce be classified as 
a carrier-for-hire if he makes a charge for 
delivery that is in excess of his trucking costs. 
This point of view contrasts sharply with the 
accepted policy of the Commission as laid 
down in the Woitishek case, 42 MCC 193. 
Here it was ruled that an operator is not a 
carrier-for-hire if his trucking is limited 
to the carriage of his own products and is 
incidental to the bona fide operation of a 
business; on the other hand, ostensibly en- 
gaging in some other business in order to 
avoid control of trucking operations does not 
make the operator a private trucker. The 
author analyzes the reasoning followed in a 
number of cases and concludes by emphasiz- 
ing that all the facts in any case, not merely 
the costs and charges for delivery, should be 
employed to determine the status of the 
operator of trucks. 
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15.2 Progress Toward Safer Packing. 
See item No. 2.2. 


21. PRICES AND PRICE POLICIES 


21.1 Liquor Industry Tests Mandatory Re- 
sale Prices. S. R. Bernstein, 4d- 
vertising Age, August 25, 1947. 

Under pressure from dealers dissatisfied 
with the price protection afforded by the 
ordinary “‘fair trade” laws, the legislatures of 
New York, Illinois, and California have 
passed laws making resale price maintenance 
mandatory in the distribution of the stronger 
alcoholic beverages. Hereafter, all distribu- 
tors of alcoholic beverages (except beer) 
must set resale prices on their products 
(Illinois includes even retailers’ private 
brands). 

The effect of these laws on the industry is 
not entirely clear. In the past year liquor 
purchases have slumped substantially. A 
flurry of special sales in anticipation of the 
mandatory resale prices has temporarily in- 
creased the volume done by price cutters, 
but the “stocking up” as a result of this ac- 
tivity may adversely affect sales later. Dis- 
appearance of cut-price outlets may further 
affect buying. 

After these laws become effective, only 23 
states will remain “open,” that is, will 
possess relatively free pricing of alcoholic 
beverages. The 25 other states are either dry 
(3), operate state monopolies (17) or already 
require mandatory resale pricing (5), (Ken- 
tucky and New Mexico have in effect a form 
of this type of statute; the legislatures of 
Connecticut and Indiana passed such stat- 
utes only to have them vetoed by the 
governors). Experience with mandatory 
“fair trade” laws in the fields of alcoholic 
beverages may be of great interest to other 
fields in which permissive resale price main- 
tenance fails to completely satisfy the re- 
tailer. 


21.2 Planning the Price Structure. 
See item No. 2.2. 


21.3 University of Illinois. (Urbana, Illinois.) 
R. W. Bartlett, Professor of Agricultural 


Economics, has prepared a monograph on 
the Effect of Centralized Industrial Price Con- 
trol Upon Farm Markets. 


22. GENERAL MARKET STATISTICS 


22.1 Indicators of Current Business Condi- 
tions in Wisconsin. E. Z. Palmer. 
(Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin, Wisconsin Commerce Re- 
ports, Volume 1, No. 2, January, 
1947. Pp. 89.) 

A comprehensive compilation of indica- 
tors of business conditions in Wisconsin con- 
taining 58 tables and nine charts along with 
explanatory text. The indicators are grouped 
under the headings of Production, Mining 
and Construction, Transportation and Public 
Utilities, Trade and Recreation, Finance and 
Income. Although the drawing of generaliza- 
tions was not a primary purpose of the study 
a few observations by way of conclusions are 
given at the end of it. An appendix not only 
lists the indicators used and their source but 
also gives their frequency of publication and 
lag in publication. 


22.2 A Postwar Business Review of the 

Pacific Southwest. John Dean Gaffey. 

(Los Angeles: United States Depart- 

ment of Commerce Field Service, 

1546 Federal Building, 1947. Pp. 42.) 

Population, income payments, selected 

indicators of business activity, civilian labor 

force, prices, extractive industries, manu- 

facturing, trade developments (including 

retail sales), services and construction are 

covered. Statistics running down to April, 

1947 are presented in 18 tables, supple- 
mented by interpretative text material. 


22.3 State Income Payments in 1946. Charles 
F. Schwartz and Robert E. Graham, 
Jr., Survey of Current Business, 
August, 1947. 

Income payments to individuals during 
1946 were at record levels in nearly every 
state, with the largest relative gains in the 
Central, New England, and Middle Eastern 
regions. A comparison of income payments 
for 1946 and 1940, however, shows a signifi- 
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cant redistribution of income from New 
England and the Middle Eastern States to 
the South and West. The latter regions ex 
perienced less-than-average increases in 1945- 
46, but had gained substantially in the war 
period. The state with the highest per cent of 
increase in 1946 was Iowa; the only states 
showing declines in income were Florida 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. Analysis of the 
sources of income payments reveals that in 
every state there were declines in “‘war” 
manufactures, military pay rolls, and Fed- 
eral civilian pay rolls; increases came from 
trade and service, agriculture and “‘nonwar” 
manufactures. 


22.4 University of Maryland. (College Park, 
Maryland.) 


The Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research has initiated an economic-business 
survey of Anne Arundel County, Maryland. 
A study of building and construction in this 
state and adjacent areas is also in progress. 
In addition, the Maryland business barom- 
eters series of the Bureau is undergoing 
expansion. 


22.5 Long-term Manufacturing Oppor- 
tunities in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley. W. H. Voskuil. (Urbana: 
Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, University of Illinois, 1947. 
Special Bulletin No. 6.) 


An investigation of the long-run prospects 
of economic stability of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, including the Chicago industrial 
area. The study may be of chief interest to 
those who are plotting the long-run probabil- 
ities of market fertility, both for consumer 
and industrial goods, of various regions. The 
volume contains considerable statistics on 
trends in the basic industries, supplemented 
by maps and charts. 


22.6 U. S. Family Characteristics as of 
February, 1946. Marriages—Past, 
Present, Future. Births—Past, Pres- 
ent, Future. (Philadelphia: The 
Curtis Publishing Company, Inde- 
pendence Square, 1947. Pp. 11, 5, 
and g respectively. Mimeographed.) 


A compilation of certain vital statistics of 
interest to the marketing and advertising 
profession. Data are given for 1946, and 
comparisons are made with previous years. 


22.7 The Executive Forecast. Supplement to 
Fortune, August, 1947. 


An Executive Forecast of Business Pros- 
pects, such as this first one, will appear each 
six months as a supplement to Fortune. The 
forecast is based on returns from 28,200 care- 
fully designed ballots mailed to the members 
of the seven-year old Fortune Forum of 
Executive Opinion. Forecasts are tied to ex- 
pected movements of standard business in- 
dicators. The general business outlook, pro- 
duction, employment, gross national product, 
prices, labor relations, stock market, profits, 
labor supply and cost, materials, backlogs, 
cancellations and inventories are covered in 
the first forecast. 


22.8 AA Readers Get New Retail Price 
Analysis Monthly. Advertising Age, 
July 28, 1947. 

With this issue Advertising Age in- 
augurated a decidedly new kind of price re- 
porting service. The technique is based on 
an analysis of newspaper advertising of about 
gO consumer commodities in nine cities. Each 
price appearing in an ad is weighted by the 
linage used for the item. The median of the 
weighted prices for each type of merchandise 
is then considered to be representative for 
that class and is compared with earlier 
medians to indicate price movements. It is 
stated that this technique gives an extremely 
close approximation of the general price level, 
although no mention is made of specific ex- 
periments to support this conclusion. In a 
discussion of price changes between June, 
1946, and June, 1947, mention is made of 
one of the difficulties inherent in the method, 
namely, possible variations in the nature of 
items advertised. In this period, it is noted, 
the price of radio sets increased almost two- 
fold, “reflecting a swing in promotion from 
small table sets to larger more costly 
models.” Shifts of this kind diminish the 
accuracy and utility of the index even though 
they can be explained. 
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22.9 Department of Commerce: Office of 
Domestic Commerce 


Industry Report on Construction and Con- 
struction Materials. A special feature of the 
October report is a detailed explanation of 
the methods used in arriving at the improved 
indexes, designed to overcome certain short- 
comings of the tabulations published over 
the past 15 months. 


22.10 Bureau of the Budget 


Statistical Services of the United States 
Government. This paper was prepared by the 
Division of Statistical Standards in the 
Bureau of the Budget to give a general 
understanding of the organization and func- 
tioning of the statistical services of the 
United States, and of the methods em- 
ployed in achieving coordination. The mate- 
rial presented is necessarily in summary 
form, but may explain the general pattern of 
the United States statistical activities and 
serve as a guide to the abundance of mate- 
rials available from Federal agencies. 


23. MARKET AREA STUDIES 


23.1 The 138 Metropolitan Markets. (New 
York: The American Home, 444 
Madison Avenue, 1947. Pp. 59.) 


The 1947 edition of the American Home 
Market Book presents for the major markets 
of the country 1946 data regarding popula- 
tion, retail sales, and net effective buying 
income. Data are taken from the various 
estimates made by Sales Management. 

Although copies of the study are no longer 
available for distribution, a new edition with 
1947 figures is scheduled for early release. 


23.2 Factors Determining Retail Shopping 
Preferences. Paul D. Converse, Dun’s 
Review, August, 1947. 


After explaining the law of retail gravita- 
tion in some detail the author analyzes the 
four factors determining trade movement: 
type of goods, population of towns involved, 
distances between these towns, and incomes 
of consumers. He estimates that about one- 
fourth to one-third of retail trade is com- 
posed of goods of a type for which con- 


sumers may travel some distance to buy. The 
effects of population and distance on trading 
habits are described in accepted fashion, but 
perhaps the major contribution of the study 
lies in the data which demonstrate the effect 
of income on trading habits. These figures 
were obtained from field studies made in a 
number of towns in central Illinois. Gen- 
erally, and as might be expected, higher in- 
come families spend a greater percentage of 
their income out of town. These families, 
then, are those most likely to constitute the 
most extended trading area of a particular 
center. 

The article concludes by pointing out that 
the distances between trading centers and the 
relative importance of secondary centers 
vary in different types of territory. Three 
such types are distinguished: the densely 
populated territory in or near metropolitan 
centers, the areas of towns from 10,000 to 
300,000 located from 20 to 100 miles apart, 
and the sparsely populated areas in which 
large towns are far apart. Gravitational pulls 
may be similar in all three areas but differ- 
ences in transportation and other factors 
may result in different trade patterns. 


23.3 The Business Periscope. (Los Angeles: 
Los Angeles Examiner, 1946. Pp. 18.) 


Quantitative estimates of the business 
potentialities in Southern California through 
the year 1950 are presented. The projections 
cover data on population, families, retail 
sales, income, value of manufactured output, 
number of factory workers, average annual 
wages. In addition to these general indices 
specific potentials for housing, furniture, 
home appliances and home furnishings, as 
well as automobiles, are estimated. Although 
the methods of making these projections are 
not given, it is asserted that the computa- 
tions “were deliberately pitched to mini- 
mums,” 


24. RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 


24.1 Contribution of Psychological Data to 
Economic Analysis. George Katona, 
Fournal of the American Statistical 
Association, September, 1947. 
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Collection and extrapolation of aggregate 
data appears to be the fad in economic re- 
search. In spite of their great importance, 
these data need to be supplemented with 
information on family and firm units. The 
distribution and use of income and assets, 
for example, is of extreme importance. More 
important is the knowledge of motivation 
and expectations. What are the chances of 
obtaining in a short interview information 
of real motives? Probably in most surveys 
the chances are not good. Therefore surveys 
of attitudes should be used only to supple- 
ment other financial data and not to sup- 
plant them. Information on motives, at- 
titudes, and expectations helps in appraising 
past trends but cannot do the job alone. 
Psychological factors and traditional eco- 
nomic factors are interwoven in a unified 
pattern and must be studied together to 
understand economic behavior, at least until 
marketing has developed its own generaliza- 
tions on economic behavior that are more 
valid than those of classical economic theory. 


24.2 Psychology Offers New Product, Copy 
Testing Technique. Advertising Age, 
October 6, 1947. 

Having developed a theory of the function 
of the greeting card in American society, 
Dr. W. Lloyd Warner, an anthropologist 
and sociclogist, and Dr. William E. Henry, 
a psychologist, both associated with Social 
Research, Incorporated, 1525 East 53rd 
Street, Chicago, launched upon a study for 
Gantner and Bender, greeting card pub- 
lisher, to determine which of a long list of 
cards would be acceptable to the public. 
They found tha* such cards were used mainly 
by the “middle group” of people constituting 
65 per cent of the population. This group 
holds similar views on moral questions, dress, 
etiquette, etc., and greeting cards are used 
by it to convey sentiments that cannot be 
expressed in other ways. The problem of the 
greeting card manufacturer, therefore, is one 
of symbolizing ideas or sentiments which 
must be transmitted. 

It already was known to psychologists 
that underlying feelings are often symbolized 
in predictable ways, and these researchers 


undertook to determine the symbolism of 
the sentiments this group expressed through 
greeting cards. In this connection a The- 
matic Apperception Test was used to un- 
cover the private symbol systems of the 
greeting card buyers and thus provide the 
answer to the question of why certain cards 
were chosen over others. On the basis of this 
information Warner and Henry predicted 
the acceptance of an entire year’s line of 
Gantner and Bender’s greeting cards. The 
line was then shown to 871 judges under 
carefully controlled conditions and those 
designated as “acceptable’”’ by Warner and 
Henry were chosen seven to one over those 
termed unacceptable. 

Warner and Henry have applied the prin- 
ciples discovered in this study to other fields 
in which illustrations, designs and symbols 
are used to influence consumers. They claim 
the method can be applied with equal facility 
to other consumer products and also to ad- 
vertising. 


24.3 Discovering Market Opportunities 
Through Geographic Sales Analysis. 
Charles W. Smith. (New York: 
McKinsey and Company, 60 East 
42nd Street, October 15, 1947. Pp. 6.) 


A talk before the Statistical Methods Dis- 
cussion Group of the New York Chapter of 
the American Marketing Association. After 
observing that it is the exceptional company 
management that has an adequate basis for 
planning and controlling the geographic dis- 
tribution of its sales ‘effort Mr. Smith cites 
reasons for this failure to develop and use 
geographic sales analysis. There follows an 
interesting discussion of a method of geo- 
graphic sales analysis based upon a master 
set of IBM tabulation cards at McKinsey 
and Company into which have been pre- 
punched the more basic market facts on con- 
sumer sales potentials. Ten excellent exhibits 
picturing various phases of this method are 
attached. 


24.4 Stop and Shop, Inc. (393 D Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts.) 


In a short monograph of four pages 
William Applebaum examines the oppor- 
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tunities for geographers in the market re- 
search field. He contends that they could 
make a unique contribution to such research 
sectors as store or warehouse location, 
market areas, sales territories, geographic 
shifts of population, industrial and distribu- 
tion agencies, and cartographic forms of 
presentation of market data. 


24.5 Respondent Pre-Selection Within 
Sample Areas. Alfred N. Watson. 
(Philadelphia: The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Independence Square, 
1947. Pp. 7. Mimeographed.) 

The second of a series of papers on Sta- 
tistical Methods in Market Research. The 
first paper described a procedure for selecting 
areas in connection with market surveys. 
The second paper provides a method by 
which a truly random selection of respond- 
ents may be achieved within sample areas. 

The interviewer is given a route control 
sheet with certain lines of the sheet pre- 
designated as interview lines. In accordance 
with instructions, the interviewer lists all 
households in the sample area in proper order. 
Those households listed on the marked lines 
are interviewed. In listing households, the 
number of households in any building is to 
be determined by outside observation. 


24.6 Objective Differences Among Various 
Types of Respondents to a Mailed 
Questionnaire. Harold A. Edgerton, 
Stewart H. Britt, and Ralph D. 
Norman, American Sociological Re- 
view, August, 1947. 

Most studies of mail questionnaires have 
revealed significant differences between re- 
spondents and nonrespondents. One recent 
survey, made for Time magazine and pre- 
sented in article form in this JouRNAL, 
showed few such differences where fairly 
homogeneous groups are sampled. The 
present analysis confirms the results of 
earlier studies. Questionnaires were mailed 
annually to male high school students who 
competed in the First Annual Science Talent 
Search in 1942. Of 2,460 boys in the contest, 
the 31 who were selected as winners made 
practically perfect returns of the question- 


naire for each of the follow-up years. Honor- 
able mention was given to 203 contestants; 
questionnaire returns in this group were 93 
per cent the first year, 86 per cent the second, 
and 79 per cent the last year. Students who 
received no award have the lowest percentage 
of returns in all three years, dropping sharply 
from 80 per cent in the first year to 63 per 
cent the second and 56 per cent the third. 
While no analysis was made of the quali- 
tative differences in the replies, it is clear 
that interested individuals showed greater 
response than those with less interest. 


24.7 Sample Hounds Can Be Prevented 
From Upsetting Split-run Research. 
F. B. Satherwaite, Printers’ Ink, 
August 22, 1947. 

Experience has shown that as many as 50 
replies to a split-run advertisement have 
come from the same individual. Uneven 
distribution of such duplicate requests 
(statistically very possible) may substanti- 
ally distort results of the test. The author 
believes that most “sample hounds” use 
very simple devices, such as variations in 
initials, spelling, etc., to cover their repeated 
attempts to obtain free samples. He demon- 
strates, by means of a brief example, that 
these duplications can be easily spotted by 
frequent sortings of replies (alphabetically 
and geographically) and the analysis of 
results corrected accordingly. 


24.8 Interviewer Differences in an Intensive 
Interview Survey. Sam Shapiro and 
John C. Eberhart, International 
Fournal of Opinion and Attitude Re- 
search, June, 1947. 


Prior studies of interviewcr bias have 
commonly suffered from the defects that the 
interviewers have covered different terri- 
tories and that they have not completed 
enough interviews to permit satisfactory 
analysis. In October 1946 the Veterans 
Administration carried out a survey of 
veterans enrolled in on-the-job training pro- 
grams, using four professional interviewers. 
Each interviewer worked in each of three 
cities, and respondents were assigned to the 
interviewers on a random schedule. The in- 
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terviewers used a set questionnaire, but had 
to use considerable skill in maintaining rap- 
port and interpreting questions. The differ- 
ences which appeared in the reports of the 
different interviewers were significant. In 10 
out of the 34 questions there was substantial 
difference between the interviewers. One 
particular interviewer was the chief cause of 
the variance. He had, however, been sub- 
jected to the same training as the others. 

The kinds of interviewer differences found 
were as follows: (1) interviewer bias on at- 
titude questions; (2) differences in degree of 
success in eliciting factual information; and 
(3) differences in methods of classifying re- 
spondents’ answers. 


24.9 Can You Trust Mail Questionnaires? 
Vernon Brooks, Printers’ Ink, Sep- 
tember 19, 1947. 


The author’s definitely negative answer to 
the question posed by the title to this article 
is supported by an analysis conducted for the 
New York World-Telegram by Richard Man- 
ville, Consultant. The study was undertaken 
in order to investigate the reliability of a 
proposed panel made up of a cross section of 
the New York market. A recruiting question- 
naire was sent to persons selected from lists 
of registered voters. The responses, contain- 
ing classification data, i.e., sex, age, income, 
education, etc., were tabulated by areas 
within the market and compared with 1940 
Census figures. From this comparison it 
appeared that the respondent sample was 
substantially biased with respect to age 
(over-response from the 30-49 year age group) 
income (disproportionately high), and educa- 
tion (too many high school and college 
graduates). 

The author recognizes that the voters’ 
list itself may be somewhat biased and that 
changes have occurred since the 1940 Census 
but believes that these factors cannot ac- 
count for the substantial variations found. 
Furthermore, he points out, the response 
from different areas within the market 
differed widely; Queens providing a much 
higher ratio, and Manhattan, a much lower 
ratio, of returns to original mailings. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that the use of mail ques- 


tionnaires to cover a heterogeneous universe 
is not reliable. 


24.10 Can an Advertiser Believe What Mail 
Surveys Tell Him? Alfred Politz and 
Richard Brumbach, Printers’ Ink, 
June 20, 1947. 

Replies to mailed questionnaires consti- 
tute only a partial sample, subject to bias 
in at least two ways—first, the names on 
the mailing list may not constitute a valid 
sample of the group they are supposed to 
represent, and second, persons who reply to 
the mailed questionnaire may not constitute a 
valid sample of the entire list. To check the 
nature and significance of these biases for 
Broadcast Measurement Bureau, Mr. Politz 
conducted a personal interview survey which 
covered: (1) a control sample, scientifically 
selected and independent of the mailing list 
and (2) an established mailing list sample 
(within the test area), including both in- 
dividuals who had replied to an original 
mailed questionnaire and those who had not. 
Tabulation of information obtained from 
respondents in each of the classifications 
made possible a determination of the nature 
of bias in the mail technique. It was found, 
for example, that the persons on the mailing 
list generally possessed characteristics in- 
dicating greater income than was true in the 
control sample. Even greater bias in some of 
these repects was discovered when only 
answerers (to the original mailed question- 
naire) were compared with the control. 

However, the importance of biases of this 
type depends upon the extent to which they 
affect the accuracy of the information ob- 
tained, which in turn may be affected by the 
nature of the subject. For example, the pur- 
pose of the original mailed questionnaire 
whose validity was being tested in the pres- 
ent study had been to determine audience 
listening preferences. Replies obtained from 
the personal interview test method (which 
was assumed to be free from bias and there- 
fore to provide a satisfactory criterion of ac- 
curacy) agreed fairly closely with those re- 
ceived from the mailed questionnaire, even 
though the latter came from a biased sample. 
There was some slight overstatement of 
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listening, but the rank order of station prefer- 
ence was identical for all groups; hence, for 
the purpose for which it was employed, the 
mailed questionnaire proved to be adequate. 


24.11 Consumer Purchase Panels Serve Ad- 
vertisers, Agencies, and Media. 
Raymond H. Ganly and Richard D. 
Crisp, Printers’ Ink, August 8, 15, 
22 and September 12, 19, and 26, 
1947. 

This interesting series of articles presents, 
with enthusiasm, the nature and uses of con- 
sumer panel technique. Although much of 
the material is not entirely new, a wide 
variety of information and experience has 
been assembled to provide the reader with a 
picture of the advantages (and some limita- 
tions) of the method. The authors first con- 
sider such problems as the high cost of panel 
operation, the difficulties of obtaining an 
adequate sample, and the questions regard- 
ing the influence of continued panel member- 
ship on respondents’ buying habits. Subse- 
quent articles deal with many of the advan- 
tages of panel operation to advertisers (ex- 
emplified by a detailed explanation of its 
use by the Johnson Wax Company), to 
media, particularly newspapers (of which 
the Scripps-Howard expanding program is 
described) and to advertising agencies 
(notably the J. Walter Thompson Company). 

Certain advantages of consumer purchase 
panels are repeatedly emphasized, partic- 
ularly its ability to uncover the continuous 
pattern of individual buying habits, thus 
making possible the determination of trends 
in brand preference, repeat buying, brand 
shifting, advertising effectiveness, and geo- 
graphic income, and other breakdowns of 
the market. Although perhaps too little 
credit is given to alternate methods of ob- 
taining at least some of this information, 
the authors generally are careful to point 
out how the panel method may be supple- 
mented by the proper use of other techniques 
in order to round out a well integrated 
market research program. 


24.12 Sales and Advertising Experts Pick 
the Best Test Markets of the 


Country in 3 Population Groups. 
Sales Management, September 1, 
1947. 

For the fourth time since 1934, Sales 
Management has surveyed marketing experts 
in order to find out what cities, in the opinion 
of the specialists, constitute the best test 
markets. The study based its approach on a 
(hypothetical) product priced at 25 cents 
and with mass appeal and wide distribution. 
Of the detail presented in this report certain 
summary opinions stand out. As in earlier 
analyses, cities in the 100,000-499,000 
population class are most frequently pre- 
ferred. The presence of satisfactory news- 
paper and radio coverage also is again 
stressed as a must for adequate testing. The 
greatest changes in attitudes occur in the av- 
erage number of cities mentioned by in- 
dividual respondents (only 2.7 in the current 
survey) and in the increased emphasis given 
to Pacific Coast markets (Sacramento is the 
most widely preferred test area). The 
article quite correctly points out that these 
answers are merely opinions; on the other 
hand, attention is called to the fact that 
considerable care was taken to obtain replies 
that represented the considered thought of 
experts in the field of market analysis. 


24.13 Institute of Market Research (339 
Redwood Drive, Webster Groves 
19, Missouri). 


A directory which will list names and ad- 
dresses of field interviewers in marketing 
centers throughout the country is now in 
preparation. It will be essentially a service 
publication issued three times yearly. Plans 
call for the first issue to be released early this 
year. 


24.14 Is Dr. Kornhauser Fair to Organized 
Pollers? Henry C. Link and Albert 
B. Freiberg, The Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Summer, 1947. 


In the Winter 1946-47 issue of the Quar- 
terly. Arthur Kornhauser asserted that public 
opinion polls have shown an anti-labor bias. 
His first point was that of 155 questions ex- 
amined, 81 are concerned with union faults 
and only 8 with union virtues, the rest being 
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neutral. His second point had to do with the 
wording of questions. The authors are forced 
to agree that their own questions on labor 
have reflected a bias. They agree also with 
Kornhauser’s contention that polling has 
become big business and therefore tends to 
create a business bias among pollers. They 
argue, however, that clients being business 
concerns, want to know the worst about 
themselves, and the pressures they exert are 
in the direction of eliminating such biased 
questions or wording. 

Specific suggestions resulting from the’con- 
troversy are as follows: (1) there should be 
more experimentation with different word- 
ings of the same question, to reveal bias; 
(2) reports should always include a de- 
scription of the size of the sample and a brief 
description of its character; (3) when is- 
sues involve unions, the results should always 
be given by union and non-union people be- 
cause total results, as Kornhauser points out 
may well hide the important facts; (4) the 
discussion of questions and questionnaires 
with representatives of the groups directly 
affected is usually helpful. The authors of the 
article conclude with the highly commend- 
able remark that criticisms like Korn- 
hauser’s are useful in revealing unrecog- 
nized biases and advancing the progress of 
professional research. 


24.15 Forecasting Sales. 
See item No. 2.3. 


24.16 Department of Agriculture 
Sampling methods: see item No. 4.1.5. 


25. MARKETS—SPECIFIC PRODUCTS 


25.1 Plastics Survey. (New York: Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 330 West 
42nd Street, n.d. Pp. 10, Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

A survey conducted among selected sub- 
scribers of Materials &@ Methods magazine to 
determine certain characteristics of the 
plastic market. Almost 75 per cent of the 
respondents are now using plastics or plan 
to use them in the near future. Twelve per 
cent have discontinued the use of plastics 


for various reasons. Data are given regarding 
the forms in which plastics are used and the 
type of information desired in plastics ad- 
vertising. 


25.2 The American Magazine Market for 
Pens and Pencils. (New York: The 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 
250 Park Avenue, 1947. Pp. 24.) 


Based upon 2,821 questionnaire returns, 
projections are made of the market during 
the next year for fountain pens and mechani- 
cal pencils among readers of the American 
Magazine. The report includes data on brand 
preferences and an analysis of the gift mar- 
ket. 


25.3 Domestic Laundry Equipment. Pp. 12. 
Radios. Pp. 11. Refrigerators. Pp. 8. 
Vacuum Cleaners. Pp. 6. (Phila- 
delphia: The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Independence Square, 1947.) 


Summaries of basic market data pertain- 
ing to the several household appliances 
designated. The information is taken from 
various published sources, no new investiga- 
tions having been made. Data are presented 
on sales volume, size of the market, replace- 
ment sales, prices, and similar topics. 


25.4 A Special Study on Hosiery. (New 
York: Hearst Magazines, Inc., 57th 
Street at 8th Avenue, September, 
1947. Pp. 21. Mimeographed.) 


A report on the fundamental market 
situation for women’s hosiery, drawn from 
numerous sources. While prepared for the 
use of Hearst Magazine salesmen, it should be 
helpful to anyone who wishes a quick bird’s- 
eye view of recent market conditions. 


26. MISCELLANEOUS 


26.1 A Proposed Quantification of Habit 
Strength. Clark L. Hull, John M. 
Felsinger, Arthur I. Gladstone, and 
Harry G. Yamaguchi, Psychological 
Review, September, 1947. 


Habits are perhaps of more importance in 
explaining buying behavior then the hedo- 
nistic calculus of classical economics. Habits 
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create resistance to sales stimuli, and are the 
allies of the merchandiser who has succeeded 
in building habits favorable to him. Yet the 
strength of habits has not been successfully 
measured, and there is no uniformity in the 
methods used for quantification in various 
studies of behavior. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that habits manifest themselves in many 
ways. The authors have devised a statistical 
technique for a combined measurement that 
may be used to give uniform quantification 
of habit strength. 


26.2 Town-Country Relations and the Prob- 
lem of Rural Leadership. Jean Burnet, 
The Candian Fournal of Economics 
and Political Science, August, 1947. 


In terms of the concept of centers of in- 
fluence developed by Professor George Lund- 
berg in the first Charles Coolidge Parlin 
Lecture, there may be marketing signifi- 
cance in the finding that small towns and the 
farming districts around them are not 
social entities, but are often distinct and 
hostile. This is the conclusion to be drawn 
from a general study of town-country rela- 
tions in Canada and an intensive case study 
of one country town. Farmers were found 
to have few contacts in town other than 
with merchants, and their antagonism to 
town people extended even to the local 
newspapers. Those who wish to influence 
farmers may, therefore, be mistaken if they 
regard the town as the center of the rural 
community. 


26.3 Science and the Practical Arts. James 
B. Conant, Harvard Business Review, 
Autumn, 1947. 


Much of what poses as “scientific method” 
in marketing research would not be so re- 
garded by Dr. Conant, who distinguishes 
betweeen trial-and-error methods and true 
science. The latter he sees as operating 
chiefly on the basis of concepts and hy- 
potheses, rather than blind experimentation. 
Once a basic, unifying concept is achieved, 
experiments become more fruitful, and new 
avenues of experimentation are suggested. 
Hence the greatest advances take place in 
the practical arts in periods immediately 


following the emergence of new fundamental 
theories of wide applicability. 


26.4 Cost Functions and Full Employment. 
Alvin H. Hansen, The American 
Economic Review, September, 1947. 


Current predictions of an impending de- 
pression are often based on the idea that full 
employment necessarily means _ instability 
because prices and profits inevitably move 
so fast that real wage earnings cannot catch 
up. Statistics show, indeed, that this is now 
happening. Professor Hansen argues, how- 
ever, that once capital formation has caught 
up with present needs, there is nothing in- 
herent in the situation that would neces- 
sarily lead to instability. The earlier view of 
Keynes and his disciples was based on the 
idea that as full employment is reached in- 
dustrial production presses so hard on ih- 
dustrial capacity that marginal costs rise, 
leading to a rise in prices and profits. Hansen 
cites the empirical studies of Mason’s Com- 
mittee on Price Determination which sug- 
gest that marginal costs are constant through 
a wide range of output. He argues also that 
old firms will increase capacity and new 
firms will enter the field during boom periods, 
thus permitting expanded output without 
increased prices or profits. If, then, we can 
reach a new equilibrium of higher production 
at lower prices it may be possible even now 
to sustain full employment without a serious 
business collapse. 


26.5 Burns and Mitchell on Business Cycles. 
E. S. Shaw, The Yournal of Political 
Economy, August, 1947. 


An extended book review, this article is 
important because its subject is of major 
interest today. For two decades economists 
have been awaiting the appearance of the 
book by Burns and Mitchell which they 
knew was in process. Now that it has 
emerged, it promises to be the classic that 
everyone expected it would be. The economic 
layman, which probably includes most 
marketing practitioners, should know at 
least the basic difference between the Burns- 
Mitchell school and the Keynesian school of 
business cycle theory. This may be ex- 
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pressed simply as the difference between the 
inductive and the deductive approaches. 

The work of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, fathered by the authors, 
has been a painstaking measurement of 
cyclical movements in the various parts of 
our economy. These measurements have 
been so refined that the book is a model 
statistical laboratory notebook. The factual 
material may in many ways serve to correct 
the assumptions and preconceptions of the 
deductive economists. And some fairly 
general conclusions have been reached. But 
the preponderant influence of Keynesian 
economics upon public policy suggests that 
the inductive method may continue to en- 
counter difficulties in arriving at persuasive 
conclusions. 


26.6 Department of Commerce: Office of 
Domestic Commerce 


Domestic Trade Digest. A test run issue in- 
cludes: ‘“Reducing the Manufacturer’s Mar- 
keting Cost,” “Setting the Sales Quota of a 
Product,” “(Commodity Trends,” “‘Market- 
ing Developments,” ‘“‘Patent Projects,” and 
“Association Activities.”” The publication is 
designed particularly for editors who may 


find the material of interest and for the use 
of field offices. It is proposed to issue the 
publication monthly if there is sufficient 
demand. 


26.7 Associated University Bureaus of Busi- 
ness and Economic Research 


Representatives of most of the university 
research bureaus concentrating on business 
and economic research met in a three-day 
conference in Washington, October 20-22. 
They established a formal organization to be 
known as Associated University Bureaus of 
Business and Economic Research and elected 
Dr. Robert W. French of the University of 
Texas, president and Dr. John H. Cover, 
University of Maryland, secretary-treasurer. 
Conferences in which professional repre- 
sentatives of Federal and International 
government agencies participated covered 
the following topics: Current Business Anal- 
ysis, Labor Force and Employment, Prices 
and Price Measurement, Consumer Credit 
and Finances, Building and Construction, 
and International Trade and Finance. 

It is the intention of the group to collabo- 
rate with various learned societies in profes- 
sional programs. 
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THe Basis AND DEVELOPMENT OF FaIR 
Trave, by The National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. (New York: Sep- 
tember, 1946. Pp. 149. $5.00.) 


This little volume is characterized on its 
title page as “A compendium of economics 
and the law of fair trade, in operation in 
forty-five of the forty-eight states, including 
an interpretive analysis of all court decisions 
on the fair trade laws, samples of the fair 
trade laws and other laws relating to fair 
distribution, and model fair trade contract 
forms suitable for use under the fair trade 
laws.” It brings up to date and amplifies a 
1937 study of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, “Opinions in Cases In- 
volving Fair Trade Acts, Correlations of 
Statutory Provisions and Forms of Fair 
Trade Contracts.” The present study is 
clearly intended to be useful chiefly to 
lawyers, sales managers and executives in in- 
dustries in which problems of resale price 
maintenance arise. The most valuable sec- 
tions of the volume are (1) the chapter on 


“Correlation of State Fair Trade Acts’’ (a 
revision by Harold Harper of a 1937 “cor- 
relation” by the late W. F. Allen) in which 
the variations in the statutes of all the states 
are collated and (2) “Fair Trade in the 
Courts” by Harold Harper which sum- 
marizes the leading court reviews of the con- 
stitutionality of the Acts, of their relation to 
the anti-trust laws as well as of many details 
of procedure and of use. The scope of this 
review and of the discussion elsewhere is 
shown in part by the large number of cases 
(120) cited. These two sections together 
with the materials in the appendix are es- 
sentially factual in nature and reflect only 
slightly or not at all the views of the authors 
and of the industry. These parts of the dis- 
cussion undoubtedly fulfill the promise of 
usefulness to lawyers and members of the 
industry. 

An impartial critic cannot reach the same 
conclusion concerning the portions of the 
manuscript devoted to “economics” and to 
the analysis of conditions of “fair” and 
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“equitable” distribution. (See “Fair, Equi- 
table and Lawful Distribution” by E. L. 
Newcomb, Executive Vice President, Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
and “Fair Trade in Practice” by Harold 
Harper, Counsel, National Wholesale Drug- 
ists’ Association). Even though the authors 
urge “there is need for more sound thinking 
on this whole subject” (p. 40) and repeatedly 
reiterate that the “welfare of the public is 
paramount” (p. 29) their discussions fall far 
short as a full or reasonably objective anal- 
ysis of the broader implications and conse- 
quences of the Fair Trade Acts. Yet, there is 
no hesitancy on their part in reaching the 
clear cut conclusion that “Fourteen years of 
operation under the fair trade laws... has 
demonstrated the economic soundness of 
price maintenance as a means of protecting 
the manufacturer’s or producer’s property 
value inherent in his trade-mark or brand 
name” (p. 1 of Foreword). 

The statements, however, are not without 
great significance for they can no doubt be 
considered as the official current views of the 
sponsoring Association. In fact, it may be 
praiseworthy and preferable in a trade docu- 
ment if the analysis as well as the evidence 
are so clearly limited to internal views and 
sources. This type of statement should not, 
however, be described as ‘‘a compendium” 
since not a single private or public source of 
economic evidence is cited except when 
directly sponsored by druggists’ agencies. 

Readers well versed in American law gov- 
erning trade will find Mr. Newcomb’s anal- 
ysis of “Fair, Equitable and Lawful Distribu- 
tion” a most revealing example of the para- 
doxes in our system of anti-trust regulation 
under which the members of industries and 
trades learn to behave as if there were no 
group interest or action while succeeding in 
achieving many group objectives by walking 
a legal tight rope supported at each end by 
court decisions hanging upon peripheral legal 
technicalities. The author stresses that re- 
sale price maintenance (“fair trade”) was 
approved by the Supreme Court as a means 
of protecting the property of manufacturers 
in the good will represented in their trade- 
marks. Hence, Mr. Newcomb, as well as 


Mr. Harper in his discussion of “Fair Trade 
in Practice,” properly reiterate that resale 
price maintenance must be effectuated by 
manufacturers. Distributors are warned that 
they may not put organized pressure upon 
manufacturers to serve their ends or to bar- 
gain collectively. (Readers would find the 
recent Report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on Resale Price Maintenance most 
illuminating on this score.) The members of 
the trade are told that any benefits ac- 
cruing to them are merely secondary by- 
products of the manufacturers’ attempts to 
serve their own and the public’s interests. 

Much space is devoted to pointing out 
the difficulties, in fact, even the impossibility 
of setting up a nation-wide system of resale 
price maintenance under the aegis of a manu- 
facturer which would serve all the interests 
involved. The wide and complex variations 
in production and marketing conditions and 
in costs are portrayed as pointing to the 
proposition “that mo owner of any trade-mark 
or brand can possibly set forth a nation-wide 
policy stipulating minimum selling prices for 
either retailers or wholesalers in 45 states which 
would be equally fair and equally equitable to 
all distributors and to the public’ (p. 28). Now 
a possible conclusion to this line of analysis 
could well be that “fair trade” should be 
dopped in the interests of full and flexible 
unimpeded adjustment at all levels. Instead, 
it is concluded that distributing under fair 
trade contracts (1) “intensified competition 
between manufacturers and lessens unfair 
competitive practices between distributors,” 
(p. 26) and (2) affords “protection to the 
manufacturer’s trade-mark property value 
...and at the same time creates equitable 
and fair competition among distributors” 
(p. 28). No evidence, however, is adduced to 
support these conclusions. 

As the reviewer sees it, all of this points to 
another conclusion; namely, that the whole 
system of resale price maintenance to be 
reasonably effective requires the broad and 
full cooperation of all the members of the 
producing and distributing groups as in 
Great Britain. Mr. Harper is entirely correct 
when he states “Fair Trade is not merely a 


legal novelty. It is also an economic pro- 
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gram”’ (p. 41). He uses a military analogy in 
characterizing the system as follows: “... 
the front line troops, the retailers and their 
line of supply, the wholesalers, are placed 
under the unified command of the manufac- 
turer.” Yet the inherent drives and play of 
interests belie the aptness of the analogy. 
Even if and when true, there are serious 
doubts as to the economic wisdom of placing 
the entire distribution channel under the 
control of the producer. 

Nowhere in the volume is there adequate 
reference to the long-run problem of effective 
enforcement. The difficulties described and 
the position taken do not, however, support 
the conclusion that all is well on the “fair 
trade” front. It seems a safe conclusion that 
in this country serious resistances will de- 
velop in the operation of the system when 
the going becomes more difficult in our mar- 
kets unless there is a shift away from the 
recent system of relatively stringent anti- 
trust regulation. The British experience 
points to the conclusion that reasonably 
effective control in the long run requires (1) 
broad cooperation within industry and trade 
and (2) the limitation of numbers in the 
trades through licensing or other devices. 

E. T. GRETHER 
University of California 


ADVERTISING, by Albert Wesley Frey. (New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1947, Pp. 746. 
$5.00.) 


The author, who is Professor of Marketing 
at Dartmouth, aims his book thus in the 
Preface: 

“This book is intended primarily for two 
groups of students at the college level: (1) 
Those preparing to pursue active careers in 
the advertising field, and (2) those who are 
preparing themselves for executive positions 
in other fields who will presumably be called 
upon to make decisions that involve adver- 
tising. The book should also be of interest 
to many advertising workers on the job.” 

This is a large order, but Mr. Frey fills it 
neatly by the simple expedient of including 
more material than most such books include. 
He fills more pages and he wastes few words. 
Of the current crop of general advertising 


texts, this one is near the top in providing 
adequate material for a three-hour, one 
semester course, or a five-hour one-quarter 
course without forcing the instructor to 
assign outside reading in the library, or to 
lecture too much in order to fill in the gaps. 

To be sure, there is no section devoted to 
the history of advertising, but a part of this 
background material is presented in connec- 
tion with various topics such as the advertis- 
ing agency. Other omissions are slight in 
character, as the neglect of the Townsend 
Methods in the discussion of check lists as 
devices for pre-testing advertisements. The 
12-line treatment of copy fitting appears in- 
adequate, but perhaps the author considers 
this subject too “trade-schoolish.” 

A second characteristic of this book is its 
balance. Each topic is allotted just about its 
fair share of space. A balance between the 
theoretical and the practical is nicely main- 
tained. Although copious footnotes refer 
the reader to a broad range of source material, 
the resulting scholarly seasoning weakens not 
one whit its practical flavor. Likewise, the 
position of the author on controversial sub- 
jects is always balanced, Mr. Frey being 
evidently of an impartial temperament. Not 
that he does not lean sometimes toward one 
side or the other, but he presents both sides 
fairly and, as some of his New England 
neighbors might term it, “judgematically.” 
One suspects him of intellectual integrity. 

The arrangement of the chapters is sound 
presenting the various topics as nearly as 
possible in the order in which they are usually 
encountered. The three chapters which con- 
clude the book offer the best treatment this 
reviewer has seen of the social, economic, 
and ethical aspects of advertising. 

The problems and questions at the end of 
each chapter appear excellent as the basis for 
“home work” assignments, class discussions, 
or written examination. One series of prob- 
lems deals with the same hypothetical manu- 
facturer, and the solutions to these successive 
problems would constitute virtually a com- 
plete advertising program for this company. 
One hopes that Mr. Frey has prepared a key 
to guide teachers in the discussion of these 
problems. 
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The book contains no glossary of terms, 
but many teachers prefer to have students 
compile their own as they go along. 

References for further reading are listed at 
the end of each chapter. While compre- 
hensive and up-to-the-minute in the main, 
these seem to neglect the works of some 
prominent authors like Calkins, Cherington, 
Goode, Hopkins, and Presbrey—men who 
did much to shape present day advertising 
philosophy and practice. 

About 125 well chosen illustrations help 
to visualize textual descriptions. The index 
fills seven pages and is fairly complete. The 
rhetorical style of the book is easy and read- 
able; succinct without being telegraphic or 
staccato. Throughout, the author maintains 
the viewpoint that advertising is merely one 
phase of the larger area of marketing and not 
a distinct discipline in itself. 

This looks as if it would prove to be an 
excellent textbook for college classes, while 
the advertising practitioner, limited as he 
usually is to one branch of advertising, would 
learn from it many useful facts about the 
broader aspects of the business. 

Comprehensive, balanced, scholarly, prac- 
tical, readable, and teachable—not a bad 
combination of attributes. Not bad at all! 

Frep A. RusseELi 
University of Illinois 


Men AnD Meruops or Newspaper AD- 
VERTISING, by Don U. Bridge. (New York: 
Arco Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. 199. 
$3.50.) 

The title of this book and the rather gen- 
erous foreword written by James Wright 
Brown of Editor and Publisher might lead 
one to expect more than he finds in this small 
volume. 

This book, an elaborated outline of im- 
portant matters relating to newspaper ad- 
vertising from the publisher’s standpoint, 
furnishes newspaper men with a record of 
the development of the Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Association from its early 
set-up to the present. The book traces the 
origin and development of this association, 
listing the methods and policies which devel- 
oped through the years. The book is a handy 


reference to the years when these various 
topics were treated, as well as to the speakers 
who appeared on the programs. 

The chief value of the book is to supply a 
handy guide for the members of the associa- 
tion and a source of data for one engaged in 
research in this field. 

Lioyp D. HERRoLD 
Northwestern University 


INTRODUCTION TO BusinEss, by R. E. Glos 
and H. A. Baker. (Cincinnati: Southwest- 
ern Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. 730. $3.50.) 


“Designed to meet the needs of college 
students who are taking their first course in 
business,” this book is intended for two types 
of students: those planning to major in busi- 
ness and who need help in deciding on a spe- 
cial field, and those entering other profes- 
sions and who may therefore be unable to 
complete more than one introductory course 
in business. 

The book covers a very wide variety of 
topics. The first part presents the case of a 
hypothetical young man who plans to start 
his own business, explains the issues first, in 
order to show that entering a business is a 
rather complex process, and secondly, to ac- 
quaint the student with the need for knowing 
business practices and institutions and there- 
by help him decide whether to start his own 
business. Following the first part, entitled 
the Nature of Business, which offers the hy- 
pothetical case referred to and a discussion of 
our economic system, are these: Part II, 
Ownership, which covers sole proprietor- 
ships, partnerships, and corporations; Part 
III, Physical Factors, including location and 
layout, purchasing and stock control, and 
production processes; Part IV, Personnel— 
procurement and training, remuneration, 
and labor-management relationships; Part 
V, Marketing-—the marketing process, whole- 
saling, retailing, pricing, advertising, the 
consumer, transportation, and foreign trade; 
Part VI, Finance—long and short term fi- 
nancing, financial institutions, regulation of 
securities and financial institutions, financial 
problems and policies, and risk and risk- 
bearing; Part VII, Managerial Controls— 
accounting, statistics, budgets, business pa- 
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pers, and business organization and adminis- 
tration; Part VIII, Government and Busi- 
ness—business law, state and local govern- 
ment relations, federal revenues and expend- 
itures, combination and cooperation, fed- 
eral regulation and competition, public utili- 
ties, and economic planning. At the end of 
each of the thirty-six chapters are a set of 
questions and problems together with sug- 
gested readings. 

As is indicated above, the text is avery 
comprehensive and ambitious presentation 
of a side variety of topics. Therefore, it must 
necessarily be largely descriptive. However, 
there is generally a good presentation of both 
sides of controversial subjects, as for ex- 
ample, in the discussions of labor-manage- 
ment relations, the chain store versus inde- 
pendent retailers, and economic planning. 
The parts on marketing and on finance are 
well done and there is excellent recent infor- 
mation on federal revenues and expenditures, 
good material on legislation, and a helpful, 
clear, condensed coverage of wage theories. 
An amazing amount of information is made 
available, such as a Retail Price Mark-Up 
Table and the Commissioners 1941 Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table. 

The book is well written; it includes many 
good pictures and other illustrations; the 
questions and problems are for the most part 
helpful in developing discussions. Most of the 
book is well organized, though some readers 
will question discussing commodity ex- 
changes and risk in the part on Finance. The 
chapter on Business Organization and Ad- 
ministration placed toward the end of book 
will meet with the approval of those teachers 
who believe that students should know more 
about business before they study organiza- 
tion principles. 

Naturally, it has been impossible to de- 
velop all topics fully and to discuss all issues. 
There are, therefore, some cases of oversim- 
plification and generalization, as for example, 
in the material on wholesalers’ changes to 
meet new conditions, some of the material on 
statistics, the information on the census of 
business, and the discussion on budgeting. 

Some readers will disagree with certain 
statements and implications. For example, it 


is implied that the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company and the B. F. Goodrich Company 
have the same policies in setting up their own 
stores. The authors’ statement that the credit 
for the disappearance of the twelve hour day 
must be given in large part to the unions, is 
debatable, as lower hours and higher pay are 
achieved through increased productivity; 
possibly unions have secured some of their 
advantages at the expense of other unorga- 
nized workers. With reference to goods in fac- 
tories or in middlemen stocks, it is questiona- 
ble whether ‘‘stock control is the term used 
to describe the methods of handling them.” 
It is doubtful whether the growth of chain 
grocery stores, most notable in the 1920’s, 
“was measurably helped by the widespread 
conviction that they, by buying direct from 
the producers, were helping in many instances 
to eliminate the middlemen. . . . ”” Though it 
is pointed out that different companies vary 
in budgetary practices, yet it is doubtful if 
“it is quite common for the first step, in the 
estimating part of setting up a budget, to 
consist of determining the amount of profit 
that the company wishes to secure during the 
forthcoming budget period.” 

This book should serve as a very useful 
text in those institutions where an introduc- 
tory course in business is given. 

James R. Hawkinson 
Northwestern University 


America’s NEEDS AND Resources, by J. 
Frederic Dewhurst and Associates. (New 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1947. Pp. 812. $5.00.) 


The half million words which comprise this 
volume constitute a most exhaustive study 
not only, as the title suggests, of America’s 
needs and resources, but also of the recent 
historical development of the American econ- 
omy and its inherent potential for expansion. 
Because of its re-examination of the concept 
of our economic system as a growing, dy- 
namic one and its detailed and critical evalu- 
ation of the aspects in which this system has 
not yet succeeded in meeting the needs of all 
our people, the book should be of particular 
interest to everyone interested in the future 
of marketing operations in the United States. 
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Dr. Dewhurst and his associates have 
taken a long, hard look at the potentials in- 
herent in the American economy and have 
found, on the basis of our capacity for pro- 
duction, a bright outlook for the future. 

The survey raises the question of what 
gross national product and what national in- 
come we might achieve during the next dec- 
ade, assuming a continuous high level econ- 
omy undisturbed by depression, war or other 
catastrophes. Under these assumptions, the 
authors foresee the possibility of a gross na- 
tional product of $177 billion in 1950 and $202 
in 1960, on a basis of the 1944 price level. 

By projecting past trends, estimates are 
also made of the probable distribution of this 
national product among the various types of 
consumer requirements (food, liquor and to- 
bacco; clothing, accessories and personal 
care; housing; household operation; con- 
sumer transportation; medical care; recrea- 
tion; education, and religion and private 
welfare), and government costs and private 
and public requirements. 

The survey then evaluates, in detail, the 
total needs of our increased population for 
the various consumption goods and services, 
private and public capital goods, and govern- 
ment services. To fulfill all of these needs 
would require, it is estimated, a gross na- 
tional product of 200 billion dollars in 1950 
and 219 billion dollars in 1960, again based 
on 1944 prices. On this basis, the study con- 
cludes that it may be possible during the 
next decade for our economy to satisfy the 
“needs” of all but a small minority of our 
people. 

Dr. Dewhurst concludes that, while many 
problems will need to be solved through con- 
structive action, our agriculture, our natural 
resources, and our industrial capacity should 
be adequate for the future, and that essen- 
tially our capacity to meet the needs of our 
people through production depends on the 
achievement of further increases in output 
per worker and per man-hour, largely through 
a continuing increase in the amount of pro- 
ductive energy derived from mineral sources. 

A critical study is made of the “‘mature 
economy” concept and a convincing case is 
made for the hypothesis that neither an over- 


expansion of our productive plant nor con- 
tinuing large-scale technological unemploy- 
ment is necessarily inherent in the kind of ex- 
panding economic system which the study 
visualizes. 

This is, of course, a great over-simplifica- 
tion of the book’s content and values. For the 
practical marketing man, the work will have 
three distinct applications: as a critical ap- 
praisal of our present economy, as an expert 
opinion on the future possible development 
of this economy, and as an invaluable source 
book of economic data. 

The usefulness of this study as a reference 
cannot easily be overstated. A great body of 
information has been collected, analyzed and 
integrated into significant chapters covering 
individual aspects of the economy. A consid- 
erable part of the data has not been pub- 
lished previously, and little of it has ever 
been so definitely put into its proper perspec- 
tive. Not all of the information that the book 
contains will be of universal interest to all 
members of the marketing profession. Fortu- 
nately, the work has been organized with 
scattered summary sections so that it is not 
necessary to read the entire text to secure the 
over-all picture of our economy’s potentials 
and limitations but, for the careful reader in- 
terested in particular aspects of the problem, 
the book presents its valuable source mate- 
rial in detail. 

Persons interested in only one of the many 
subjects covered will probably find that the 
amount of specialized information presented 
on such subjects is sufficient to justify includ- 
ing the book in their libraries. In the field of 
consumer housing, for example, 36 pages of 
text and appendix (including 15 separate ta- 
bles and charts) are devoted to housing 
trends, the effect of the last war, estimated 
future demand, and a comparison of this de- 
mand with estimated housing needs. It is 
evident that marketing men concerned with 
construction, building materials, heating 
equipment, home appliances and many other 
fields will find this material of great value. 
Similar treatment is made of population 
trends, consumer transportation, foreign 
trade and investment, and many other sub- 
jects. 
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The study is the result of the combined ef- 
fort of Dr. Dewhurst and a staff of some 20 
associates, and, like many collaborations, it 
is of somewhat uneven quality. The extent of 
emphasis given to particular phases of the 
analysis has been dependent on the judgment 
of the authors, and is possibly open to criti- 
cism in some respects. In the all-important 
question of the productivity of labor, for ex- 
ample, the point is made that there are dif- 
ferences in the historical productivity of dif- 
ferent occupation groups, and that there may 
be future changes in the composition of the 
labor force in respect to occupations, but no 
conclusions are drawn as to the effect such 
developments may have on future total na- 
tional product. 

In certain other respects, the study also 
appears to have minimized the importance of 
what may be significant developments af- 
fecting the economy. In estimating the fu- 
ture composition of the population, for ex- 
ample, attention has been given to recent 
changes in the marriage rate, but no account 
has been apparently taken of the growth of 
the divorce rate, which may have an effect 
on both the future number of births and the 
number of consumer units in the population. 
In some cases, such omissions may be due to 
lack of pertinent data, or more probably to 
the necessity of more or less arbitrary evalua- 
tion of what was important enough to justify 
inclusion. 

All things considered, this book, in the 
scope of its concept, in the intelligence and 
care which have gone into its preparation, 
and in the value of its conclusions, deserves 
to rank as one of the great contributions to 
the study of the American economy, and as a 
valuable aid to the student of marketing. 

Paut W. Stewart 
New York City 


NATIONAL Propuct Since 1869, by Simon 
Kuznets. (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1946. Pp. 239. $3.00.) 


Probably of interest primarily to technical 
students of economics and statistics, this 
study should also prove valuable to any mar- 
keting man who wishes to trace back the his- 


torical relationships within the flow of goods 
and services to the consumer. 

The continuing growth shown in overall 
per capita consumption since 1869, parallel- 
ing the growth in productivity as measured 
by gross national product per capita or per 
person gainfully employed, is an encouraging 
record of how our standards of living have 
gained through increasing the productivity 
of our people. 

The book is largely composed of a series of 
statistical tables with estimates of gross and 
net national product, national income, the 
flow of goods to consumers, capital formation 
and national wealth. Most of the figures are 
presented by years from 1919 through 1943 
and by decades 1869-1938 with the decades 
overlapping by five years. 

For the technical student there is a wealth 
of notes describing the sources of data, the 
procedures and supporting reasoning behind 
the estimates. Where the author’s estimates 
differ from others the comparative figures are 
shown and the reasons explained, or the dif- 
ference in concept is pointed out. 

Thus, the author supplies a worthwhile 
reference book bringing together a mass of 
background source material in a field of eco- 
nomics where data are particularly sparse for 
the years prior to 1919. 

The reader should be cautioned, however, 
against using these estimates of gross na- 
tional product and consumption to extend 
back for earlier years the recently revised 
U.S. Department of Commerce figures. They 
are not directly comparable. The author com- 
pares the earlier Department of Commerce 
estimates for 1939-1943 with his estimates 
and explains the differences. Since the publi- 
cation date, however, the Department of 
Commerce has made a complete revision of 
its estimates of gross national product and 
national income for 1929 to 1946 (Survey of 
Current Business, July 1947) which widens 
still farther the spread between Mr. Kuznets’ 
estimates and the Department of Commerce 
estimates for the overlapping years of 1929- 
1943. 


Arno H. Jounson 
New York City 
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MEASUREMENT OF CoNSUMER INTEREST, 
edited by C. West Churchman, Russell L. 
Ackoff, and Murray Wax. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. 
Pp. 214. $3.50.) 

An increasing trend has been evident in re- 
cent years toward the publication of books of 
the symposium variety, books whose chap- 
ters are written by different people, and con- 
stitute distinct articles in themselves, al- 
though the whole is edited by one man or 
committee. In view of the popularity of such 
books it is not surprising to find this practice 
being extended to the publication of confer- 
ence proceedings as is done in the present 
volume, which is a transcript of a conference 
on consumer measurement held in May 1946. 

Sponsored by the Department of Philoso- 
phy of the University of Pennsylvania, this 
conference had the novel objective “of coor- 
dinating research on . . . the measurement of 
consumer interest.” To this end, the confer- 
ence participants included people from such 
varied fields as market research, psychology, 
sociology, sampling theory, and philosophy, 
including government, business, and con- 
sumer representatives. Each meeting con- 
sisted of a number of brief papers on one as- 
pect of consumer measurement delivered by 
specialists in the particular field, followed by 
a discussion of these papers. Paralleling these 
meetings, the book is divided into sections 
instead of chapters. Each section bears the 
title of a particular meeting and contains the 
papers given at that meeting and the ac- 
companying discussion, if any. The six sec- 
tions of the book (corresponding to the six 
meetings) consider the practical difficulties 
encountered in the consumer surveys, meth- 
ods of measuring consumer preference, the 
meaning of measurement, specifications for 
consumers’ goods, sampling techniques, and 
the measurement of employee and consumer 
attitudes. 

Though most of these papers are well-writ- 
ten and are quite informative, marketing 
men may be most interested in the sections 
on practical problems in consumer surveys 
and on sampling. The former section con- 
tains papers on such subjects as exaggerated 
responses (by Crossley), differences between 


preference and performance (M. G. Preston), 
and call-backs (J. S. Stock), as well as a 
forthright account of an unsuccessful public- 
ity campaign (J. R. Doubman). A. B. Blank- 
enship has a very interesting paper in this 
section on “The Research Client as a Prob- 
lem,” in which he draws an analogy between 
the doctor and his patient and the researcher 
and his client. He points out that the patient 
is content to describe his symptoms and let 
the doctor make the diagnosis whereas in 
commercial research the client generally in- 
forms the researcher what is wrong and what 
sort of diagnosis is required. However, the 
analogy is somewhat strained, as is brought 
out in the last paper in this section, entitled, 
“The Researcher as a Problem,” by Estelle 
Ellis, Promotion Director of Seventeen. Miss 
Ellis very aptly pictures the perplexed buyer 
of research completely confused by the dif- 
ferent, an at times contradictory, research 
techniques porposed by competing research 
agencies to deal with the same problem. The 
fact is that the doctor is a highly skilled and 
accredited technician whereas, unfortu- 
nately, no qualifying standards at all exist in 
commercial research. 

The section on sampling techniques con- 
tains what is tantamount to a debate on area 
sampling versus quota sampling by some of 
the top men in the field—Drs. Deming, Han- 
sen, Watson, and Politz for area sampling 
and Mr. Samuel G. Barton, President of In- 
dustrial Surveys Company, for quota sam- 
pling. Though greatly outnumbered, Mr. 
Barton presents an able account of the merits 
of quota sampling with reference to con- 
sumer panels and of the difficulty of inducing 
randomly selected families to remain in a 
sample for some time. The exponents of area 
sampling point out such weaknesses in quota 
sampling as the arbitrary selection of strati- 
fying controls, the non-random character of 
the sample, and the faulty use of weights to 
correct a supposedly biased quota sample. 
The frankness of the speakers and the clarity 
of the papers, and of the discussion, make 
this section entertaining as well as informa- 
tive. 

A “must” reading for people connected 
with sampling is Dr. Deming’s paper, “‘Some 
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Criteria for Judging the Quality of Surveys” 
(pp. 106-122). This paper is one of the best 
written and clearest expositions of the dis- 
tinction between bias and random sampling 
errors yet seen by this reviewer and is couched 
in terms understandable even to the layman. 

The book is rounded out with a banquet 
speech by C. E. Warne, President of Con- 
sumers’ Union, an introduction by the three 
editors, and a welcome address by P. H. 
Musser, Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Warne’s address contains some 
very pointed remarks on the consumer’s atti- 
tude on market research and advertising, 
e.g., ““The consumer movement of America 
has been skeptical of the merit of many busi- 
ness measurements of the consumer, his likes 
and dislikes. . .. We are skeptical of much of 
advertising, and hence do not look with 
favor upon its many satellite measurement 
agencies. ... Indeed, the business measure- 
ments of consumer interests often put us in 
mind of discussions of fishermen concerning 
the relative effectiveness of differing types of 
bait; of the size and species of fish which re- 
spond to each type of bait; of the spots with- 
in each pool in which hungry fish are likely 
to congregate” (pp. 85-86). Whether or not 
one agrees with Mr. Warne his speech makes 
very interesting reading and, if these views 
are as widespread as Mr. Warne implies, the 
marketing and sales industry has a major 
public relations job on its hands. 

This book is of value primarily as an ac- 
count of prevailing practices on consumer 
measurement in various fields. An expert is 
not likely to «ome across anything he does 
not know about his field, but he may obtain 
new ideas from reading of the methods used 
in other fields. (In this respect, market re- 
searchers are referred to the papers on prefer- 
ence evaluation by Thurstone, Irwin, and 
Guttman.) The book will also undoubtedly 
prove useful to business and social science in- 
structors as a source reference for selected 
readings. 

RosBert FERBER 


New York City 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF OPINION AND 
Attitupe Researcu. Laszlo Radvanyi, 


Editor. Published Quarterly in Mexico 
City. (Review covers first two issues, 
March and June, 1947.) 

A history of major contributions to the 
field of sampling surveys might well include 
the newspaper straw votes, originating in the 
early nineteenth century; the early copy-test- 
ing at the turn of the twentieth century; the 
establishment of the first commercial re- 
search department in 1911; the book “Straw 
Votes” in the early 1930’s; the first nation- 
wide continuing study of public opinion by 
Link in the early ’30’s; the first nationwide 
presidential polls of 1936; and depth inter- 
viewing and area sampling, both since 1940. 

But the history would be incomplete with- 
out a record of the founding of this journal 
which is being reviewed. The emergence of 
the Jnternational Fournal appears to be one 
of the really important contributions to sam- 
pling surveys. 

There are a number of reasons why this 
new journal is an important contribution. 
For the first time, here is a journal made to 
order for the researcher. While the scope of 
such publications as the JOURNAL OF MAR- 
KETING and Public Opinion Quarterly in- 
cludes research, neither one has research cov- 
erage as its principal aim. 

Research men concentrating on problems 
of marketing should be greatly interested in 
this new journal. Marketing research person- 
nel, for the most part, definitely conduct stud- 
ies on opinion and attitude. In addition, it is 
clear, from the first two numbers of this new 
journal, that Radvanyi includes market re- 
search within the scope of the publication. 

In listing the reasons why this new journal 
is an important contribution, one would do a 
great injustice by ignoring what appears to 
be the most significant fact of all. For the 
first time, Radvanyi has succeeded in syn- 
thesizing the thinking of specialists in this 
field from all over the world. He has taken 
the first major step in making research of the 
“one world” variety. The second step, of 
course, was taken at the Williamstown meet- 
ings in September of this year, when the of- 
ficial international group of opinion research- 
ers was organized. It is not too much to hope 
that the International Fournal, off to a splen- 
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did start, will become the publication of this 
new organization. (And, it might be added, 
under the editorship of Radvanyi.) 

This reviewer is apparently not alone in his 
favorable attitude towards the International 
Fournal. Certainly those who have contrib- 
uted papers to the journal must share enthu- 
siasm. And the contributors, up to this point, 
include many men in the field well-known to 
American Researchers: Link (Psychological 
Corporation), Lee (Wayne University), Gutt- 
man (Cornell), Cahalan (National Opinion 
Research Center), Bruner (Harvard), and 
Cartwright (Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology). 

Yet the list of contributors just named 
does not indicate the really international 
flavor of the journal. While the contributors 
in the first issue were almost entirely Ameri- 
can, in the second issue, there were many 
more foreign writers. Altogether, in the two 
issues, there are reports from or about opin- 
ion and attitude research in eight countries. 
Omission of Russian reports is neither star- 
tling nor damaging. 

The fact that the journal appears in Eng- 
lish, rather than in some other language, 
should be a real advantage to those of us in 
the United States. Reasons for this are sim- 
ple to understand. Not only is English fairly 
commonly read around the world, but at the 
present time, most of the opinion and atti- 
tude researchers are still found in the United 
States. 

No review can do justice to Radvanyi’s 
contribution without placing it in perspec- 
tive. Radvanyi, in his first issue, informs his 
readers that he is considerably more inter- 
ested in examining the determination, struc- 
ture and development of attitudes and opin- 
ion than in considering the more mundane 
practical problems. The nature of the articles 
included indicates this emphasis. And about 
two-thirds of the total journal space is de- 
voted to articles. 

Practical problems are not ignored. Re- 
sults of current surveys are reported in a sec- 
tion which runs about 20 pages of the 150 
odd pages of the journal. 

Nor are the problems of technique or or- 
ganization forgotten. Major contributions to 
technique are reported in the form of articles. 


Minor contributions to techniques are placed 
in a section “Communications and Notes.” 
This latter section also reports synthesized 
results of specific surveys, and summarizes 
the status of opinion and attitude research in 
various countries. 

Summaries of results to current polls of 
opinion around the world are also included; 
The United States, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Great Britain, Hungary and Italy are al] rep- 
resented, with others to be added. 

The book review section is another impor- 
tant element of the Jnternational Fournal. In 
it are reviews of both American and foreign 
books, with a scope ranging from techniques 
of research to general sociology. Naturally, 
the reviews are not of equal quality, some 
being superficial and weak, while others are 
searching and critical. 

The last statement, perhaps, summarizes 
the only important weakness of the new jour- 
nal. It seems clear that Dr. Radvanyi will be 
forced, if his journal is to continue being suc- 
cessful, to accept or reject contributions to 
the journal on a more rigid set of standards 
than he has yet been able to apply. Articles 
have, for the most part, been important con- 
tributions to the technique and theory of 
opinion and attitude research. Of course, 
some unimportant (and fortunately, so far, 
innocuous) papers have been included. 

It is probably unfair to criticize Radvanyi 
too strongly on this point. The journal is still 
an infant. While a lusty, vigorous infant, it 
needs some nurturing before it can be termed 
mature. As in the case of world-wide partici- 
pation in the journal, this improvement will 
doubtless come with the passage of time. 

But Radvanyi can take at least one step to 
hasten this maturation process. A Board of 
Editors for the journal should be appointed. 
Right now, only Radvanyi and an assistant 
edit the journal. Appointment of a world- 
wide Board of Editors, representing the ma- 
jor fields of interest in opinion and attitude 
research, would provide the necessary bal- 
ancing much more quickly than it would oth- 
erwise occur. 

One other thing Radvanyi is doing de- 
serves mention. Sometime this fall, he and 
his associates expect to publish the first in- 
ternational directory of opinion and attitude 
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researchers. This should fill a long awaited 
gap of information. 

One gap still remains, and there is an open 
question as to whether it falls within the 
scope of the International Fournal of Opinion 
and Attitude Research. Badly needed is some 
source of bibliographical listings of publica- 
tions in this field, whether they are pub- 
lished in the International Fournal, JOURNAL 
OF MARKETING, Public Opinion Quarterly, or 
a journal devoted to a field such as psychol- 
ogy, sociology, or statistics. Certainly, if the 
International Fournal could possibly take on 
this additional effort, it would make it all the 
more valuable. 

With or without the bibliography, it is to 
be hoped that the International Fournal con- 
tinues to follow the excellent start it has 
made. 


A. B. BLANKENSHIP 
Philadelphia 


Usinc Fits 1n Saves Procrams, Dartnell 
Report No. 556. (Chicago, Ill.: The Dart- 
nell Corp., 1947. $5.00.) 


This publication consists of the report of a 
special investigation made by the Dartnell 
Corporation, on the use of films in sales pro- 
grams. It is divided into three sections, en- 
titled ‘Using Films in Sales Promotion,” 
“Using Films in Dealer Relations,” and 
“Producing and Promoting Films.” Each 
section consists of comments on the replies 
received, excerpts from the statements of the 
officials contacted in many of the companies, 
and illustrations of parts of the films that 
were found to be in use during the investiga- 
tion. Around 200 companies were included 
in the survey and they were asked to relate 
their experiences with the use of films in their 
sales programs. The text material in each 
section is divided into a number of subtopics 
pertinent to the main subject and presented 
in the form of a running commentary. There 
is an appendix after the first section which 
lists a considerable number of films that are 
available for sales meetings, with data re- 
garding their contents, costs, and sources. An 
appendix following the third section presents 
a “Directory of Dealers Selling and Servicing 
Film Equipment.” 

Space does not permit the complete listing 


of the different topics mentioned, but a few 
are presented to indicate the general flavor of 
the research. In the section “Using Flims in 
Sales Promotion,” the following are typical: 
Using Films to Recruit Salesmen; Product 
Training; Preparing Salesmen to Run a Pro- 
motion; Educating the Customer; and Build- 
ing General Demand. In the section “Using 
Films in Dealer Relations,” these topics stand 
out: Training in Credit and Accounting Pro- 
cedures; Training Dealers to Train; Intro- 
ducing a New Line with Slidefilm; Training 
Wholesalers’ Salesmen and Their Wives; and 
Product Training for Retail Salespeople. The 
third section, “Producing and Promoting 
Films,” is rather technical and includes these 
topics: Selecting the Type of Film; Deter- 
mining the Style of Presentation; Lengths of 
Films; Promoting Showings of Films; and 
Methods of Distribution. 

Among the companies contacted are some 
of the largest in the country, in their various 
fields, such as General Motors Corporation, 
United States Steel, R. C. A.-Victor, Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Standard Oil of Indiana, 
American Viscose Corporation, Swift & Co., 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Perfect Circle Corporation, 
and The Pure Oil Company. 

The report is presented in an interesting 
style, in a loose leaf book, and should be of 
value to sales managers who are interested in 
the use of films and in the experiences of 
those firms that have employed them for 
sales purposes. The third section should be 
particularly useful to those companies that 
have had no experience in this field and who 
wish to profit by that of those who have. The 
technical information presented there should 
save time and money for those just embark- 
ing on the use of films in their sales programs. 

Harotp A. BAKER 
John Carroll University 


PracticaAL Pusiic Rexations, by Rex F. 
Harlow and Marvin M. Black. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. 442. $4.00.) 

And 

You anv Your Pusuic, by Verne Burnett. 
(New York: Harpers & Brothers, 1947. Pp. 
199. $3.00.) 


These are two of the recent books in the 
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rapidly expanding public relations field. Au- 
thors Harlow and Black have prepared their 
Practical Public Relations primarily as a text- 
book for use in colleges and universities, but 
in their preface they say, “Even the experi- 
enced worker in public relations will find in 
this textbook much of interest and use in his 
work, Both authors have drawn upon their 
experiences as public relations practitioners 
and writers in making the contents readable 
at the same time that they are practical and 
authentic. You and Your Public, on the 
other hand, was planned primarily as a prac- 
tical guide for persons in business, charitable, 
and labor or political organizations. 

Practical Public Relations is divided into 
four parts. Part I deals with “Foundations of 
Public Relations” with chapters on what is 
public relations, the development of public 
relations, the social sciences in public rela- 
tions. Part II is devoted to “Divisions of 
Public Relations” with chapters VI through 
XXI covering personal, personnel, labor, 
stockholders, consumer, government, and 
community relations. Part III takes up the 
“Tools of Public Relations” with chapters on 
publicity, the press, advertising, opinion sur- 
veys, radio, and film. Part IV touches on 
“Other Factors in Public Relations” with 
chapters devoted to such topics as setting up 
the public relations program, the public re- 
lations worker, common errors in public rela- 
tions, and the future in public relations. 

You and Your Publicis a revision of an edi- 
tion which came out early in World War II. 
The new edition includes changes designed 
principally to shift emphasis away from war- 
time problems to those of a peacetime econ- 
omy. An important difference in aim and con- 
tent of this book, which is somewhat less com- 
prehensive than that of Harlow and Black, is 
shown in the attention which Mr. Burnett 
gives to the importance of the ability of an 
individual in being able to understand him- 
self. In his chapter, Really Know Yourself, 
he includes an elementary psychological ex- 
planation for much of the average human be- 
ing’s irrational conduct and says that if you 
first know yourself, you have a great start 
toward understanding other people. He also 
touches on the factors which govern men’s 


decisions and the effective approaches to fol- 
low in influencing these decisions and empha- 
sizes their importance in public relations. 
Mr. Burnett uses an informal, easy-to-read 
style, making rather free use of very brief 
case examples in order to emphasize major 
points. In order to make clear the distinc- 
tions between public relations, publicity, and 
propaganda, he employs the device of quot- 
ing a public relations counsel who is sup- 
posedly talking*to a group of friends and has 
this fictitious individual point out these 
differences in answer to questions from the 
group. These methods enable him to ac- 
complish his objectives lucidly and concisely 
by showing practical public realtions as it is 
applied to business situations. 

Both books correctly emphasize the im- 
portance of public opinion surveys in getting 
the facts as a guide, first, in determining the 
campaign objectives, and, secondly, in check- 
ing on the degree of success or failure of the 
program. 

Both books likewise agree on the difference 
between a sound public relations program 
and a mere publicity program. Both point 
out that the former deals with the estab- 
lishment of sound company policies which 
consider the interests of employees, stock- 
holders, customers, and the general public. 
The forces of propaganda, publicity, and ad- 
vertising are then employed to define and 
explain these company policies to the public. 

Neither book handles the problem of ex- 
penditures and public relations budget in a 
very complete or comprehensive manner. 
Harlow and Black emphasize the extreme 
importance of an ample budget, i.e., one that 
is large enough to guarantee sufficient funds 
to do the job. They point out that many ex- 
cellent programs have been failures because 
the companies looked upon public relations 
as a “step-child” and failed to set up a 
budget adequate to carry the campaign 
through to a successful conclusion. The 
student or the public relations practitioner 
may find the discussion on this point abit 
too vague or general for any practical ap- 
plication. Although this is one of those cases 
which calls for experience and _ business 
judgment, there may be an opportunity 
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here for a modified application of the so- 
called objective method of arriving at an 
advertising appropriation. 

The value of Practical Public Relations asa 
textbook might have been increased by the 
addition of questions or problems in connec- 
tion with the text material. Both students 
and instructors would undoubtedly have 
found them helpful. You and Your Public 
was not designed as a textbook, but would 
serve as a valuable reference work. 

NucGent WEDDING 
University of Illinois 


Business FINANCE AND BANKING, by Neil 
H. Jacoby and Raymond J. Saulnier. (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1947. Pp. 241. $3.50.) 

Marketing men may feel that they would 
be more interested in the three earlier mono- 
graphs of the Business Financing Project of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Those studies were Accounts Receivable 
Financing (1943), Financing Equipment for 
Commercial and Industrial Enterprise (1944), 
and Financing Inventory on Field Warehouse 
Receipts (1944), all by the same authors as 
the volume under review. But Business 
Finance and Banking is a broad study of the 
changing relationships between banks and 
businesses and, therefore, its findings do 
point up changes that have occurred and will 
continue to occur in the techniques of dis- 
tributive financing. 

The “commercial banking” that was the 
bread and butter of the banking business 
forty years ago has become subordinated to 
other kinds of banking and the authors show 
why, descriptively and statistically. Business 
loans of national banks stood at just under 
two billion dollars in 1900, rose steadily toa 
peak of eight billion by 1920, levelled off at 
seven during the ’20s, dipped below four in 
the early ’30s, climbed back to no more than 
four billion by 1940. Even during the war, 
bank loans did not keep pace with the ex- 
pansion of production beyond mid-1942. 
This decline is attributed by the authors to 
six “‘basic underlying forces.” (1) Industries 
most heavily dependent upon bank credit, 
manufacturing and agriculture, have de- 


clined in relative importance. Those that 
have grown or held their own, services and 
public utilities, have traditionally relied the 
least on bank credit. (2) Business units have 
decreased in number and increased in size. 
Large businesses have larger ratios of fixed 
capital to working capital and obtain it by 
issuing stocks and bonds. Cash has increased 
as a percentage of current assets; notes pay- 
able have declined. Total assets have ex- 
ceeded total debt by an ever larger margin. 
More and more self-financing has occurred. 
(3) Trade and consumer credit has grown at 
a faster rate than has business bank credit. 
Finance companies have become the bank 
borrowers in order to finance inventories, 
equipment, receivable, and consumer pur- 
chases. (4) The greater risk attendant upon 
“presistent” business instability since 1900 
has prompted more equity financing and 
given rise to such non-banking devices as the 
assignment of receivables, warehouse and 
trust receipts, and liens on equipment. (5) 
The increased participation of government in 
the extension of credit and the formation of 
capital since 1930 has been associated with a 
marked change in the earning assets of com- 
mercial banks. (6) Interest rates have de- 
clined presistently since 1930. (Member 
bank earnings ratios were 4.2% in 1931, 2.3% 
in 1940.) Banks, therefore, have shifted from 
the old-fashioned “‘self-liquidating” loan to 
consumer and medium-term business loans. 

As to the future the authors conclude that 
the business financing functions of com- 
mercial banks need not decline in importance 
if the banks continue to adapt themselves to 
changing business practices and needs. By 
making longer term loans they can serve 
larger concerns. A given bank can arrange 
with a manufacturer to finance sales through 
a group of selected associating banks. Loans 
that an individual could not make can be 
extended by regional credit pools. 

This study and others completed and pro- 
jected by the Bureau in its Financial Re- 
search Program deserve high commendation. 
They represent the professional economist 
at his best. Current facts and figures, now 
available to businessmen and teachers in 
such abundance, need to be supplemented 
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by the long-run story. When a new trend is in 
the process of establishment, its detection is 
often delayed because men in the present 
know so little of. the past. For just one ex- 
ample: As late as the mid-’30s banks were 
still investing in the 3% debentures of 
finance companies that were financing the 
customers of those same banks in the pur- 
chase of their automobiles at interest charges 
in excess of 12%. Comment by this reviewer 
brought the answer that they were not in the 
business of making hock-shop loans. 
W. Bayarp TayLor 

University of Wisconsin 


Parkinc ManvaL_, by Traffic Engineering & 
Safety Department, American Auto- 
mobile Association. (Washington, D. C., 
American Automobile Association, 1946. 


Pp. 181.) 


The American Automobile Association 
has published this volume in an effort to 
stimulate interest in action programs to deal 
with the parking problem in central business 
districts. Most American cities have not 
built for the motor age, the foreword ob- 
serves, and readjustments to meet the needs 
of an automotive era are important and 
costly. The volume should prove to be useful 
in pointing the way to effective local action 
in studying and dealing with local parking 
problems. 

The greater portion of the volume is taken 
up with two chapters, one on improving curb- 
parking conditions, the other on off-street 
parking facilities. Shorter chapters deal with 
the causes and effects of parking difficulties, 
the need for factual studies and expert in- 
terpretation thereof as a basis for action, 
educating the public and enlisting public 
support for programs designed to improve 
parking conditions, and the interrelations 
between the parking problem and other com- 
munity activities such as zoning, building 
codes, and the like. 

In what is apparently an effort to stimu- 
late action on parking problems the manual 
stresses the interest of the down-town 
businesses in alleviating parking difficulties, 
and appeals to their desire to prevent de- 


centralization of business activity to outlying 
shopping centers. This appeal to the pocket- 
books of downtown business interests may 
prompt quicker action in dealing with the 
parking problem to the mutual advantage of 
those interests and the general public, but it 
is not difficult to see that a plan for dealing 
with the parking problem that is motivated 
primarily by a desire to prevent the spread of 
business activities to outlying centers might 
at certain points clash with the interests of 
other business groups and with the interests 
of the great mass of citizenry. 

Provisions of adequate parking space in or 
adjacent to the central business district 
should help in preventing a forced de- 
centralization of business activity in a com- 
munity. On the other hand, it may be 
pointed out that with the growth of urban 
population, increased use of motor vehicles, 
and with the development of residential 
areas at great distances from central business 
districts, the traffic and parking problems 
might become unmanageable, except at 
tremendous cost, unless traffic conditions are 
relieved by the development of business of 
certain types in the outlying areas. The ap- 
pearance of certain kinds of business ac- 
tivities in outlying districts may be a public 
convenience, and may at the same time per- 
mit a further expansion within the central 
business district of business activities for 
which such locations are most important. 

The manual points out that private enter- 
prise has not provided sufficient off-street 
parking facilities, or a convenient distribu- 
tion of such as are provided. The high cost of 
conveniently located parking space, to- 
gether with the unwillingness of many auto 
users to pay a sufficiently high price for 
parking privileges, prevents private enter- 
prise from taking care of more than a small 
portion of parking needs in central business 
districts or in areas close thereto. It is pointed 
out that publicly provided facilities there- 
fore seem to be necessary. Questions are 
raised in the manual concerning the extent to 
which the cost of providing and operating 
public parking facilities should be borne by 
benefiting business interests, by users through 
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parking fees, and by taxpayers. No conclu- 
sions on these questions are given. 

D. Puiuip Lock.in 
University of Illinois 


CrepDIT AND CoLLEcTION MANAGEMENT, by 
William J. Shultz. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall Inc., 1947. Pp. 814. $6.35.) 


This manual of credit analysis and collec- 
tion procedure is the outgrowth of a series of 
magazine articles in Credit and Financial 
Management. The author is on the faculty 
of the School of Business and Civic Admin- 
istration, College of the City of New York, 
and is President of the American Manage- 
ment Counsel Company. He has succeeded 
in adapting to classroom use material orig- 
inally directed to his colleagues but which 
is now in suitable form for a college text, a 
company training manual or a reference 
work. 

My general impression of this work may 
be summed up as follows: why couldn’t any- 
one possessed of ordinary business judgment, 
a sincere interest and a suitable personality 
begin the practice of credit management after 
completing the study of this text? The book 
is not oversimplified nor is it a handbook of 
cure-alls, yet it is so directly and clearly 
written and abundantly illustrated that it 
cannot help but lend encouragement and 
enthusiasm to anyone entering the credit 
field. 

In two respects the organization of the 
text is rather unusual. Instead of a massive 
appendix at the end there is, following each 
of six chapters, a lesser appendix related to 
the subject-matter of a single chapter. This 
provides such supplementary material as 
“How to Read a Dun & Bradstreet Report,” 
examples of comparative financial statement 
analysis, examples of financial statement 
trend analysis, a file of correspondence be- 
tween a credit man and a delinquent cus- 
tomer, an illustrative fraud prosecution case 
and an illustrative adjustment case. These 
are detailed presentations. It is regretted 
that the author did not provide at least one 
further problem situation to be completed 
by the student. 


The other distinctive feature of organiza- 
tion is the battery of more than 100 credit 
forms used throughout the book. These il- 
lustrations are frequently facsimiles of an 
actual form in use, but they are reproduced 
clearly enough to be read with ease. The 
author suggests their usefulness to lawyers 
for adapting to specific situations, but warns 
that laymen should use the models only as 
guides to the contingencies and problems 
which are to be considered. 

The student or the trainee will value 
Shultz because it reveals credit management 
from the viewpoint of the credit man’s job. 
There is some duplication in the various 
chapters but excessive repetition is avoided 
by cross references placed in the body of the 
text. The review questions at the ends of the 
chapters are effective. 

More attention might have been devoted 
to the social and economic effects of credit, 
particularly since many college students will 
occupy managerial positions outside the 
credit department. Shultz has dismissed the 
deeper implications with the thought that 
mercantile and consumer credit have far less 
influence on the economic system than bank 
credit, hence the discussion of their economic 
and social effects is not required. Credit 
analysis, he feels, is not so much a body of 
knowledge as a skill to be mastered only by 
experience. 

One other lack is evident. Only fragmen- 
tary mention is made of the relationship be- 
tween the credit department and other 
managerial functions, particularly the sales 
department. Since a course in sales manage- 
ment normally includes extended discussion 
on sales-credit co-ordination it would seem 
that the relationship should be considered as 
fully from the credit man’s point of view. 

In general, however, the author has given 
not only a complete, vivid, almost narrative 
picture of credit work in practice but has 
cited the advantages and disadvantages of 
the accepted methods and included several 
side glances at common practices of which he 
disapproves. For example, he advocates a 
more extensive use of “crucial ratios” (p. 
215), condemns “useless analysis” (p. 227), 
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attacks the arbitrariness with which credit 
limits are frequently determined (p. 310) 
and blames much bankruptcy abuse on 
creditors who are lax in asserting their rights 
and assuming their responsibilities under the 
Bankruptcy Act (Pp. 492-494). 
Rosert B. WENTWORTH 

University of Vermont 


Farm MANnaGeEMENT, by John D. Black, 
Marion Clawson, Charles R. Sayre, and 
Walter W. Wilcox. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. ix, 1073, 
$5.00.) 


This book, the latest and most voluminous 
book on Farm Management published in the 
United States, is divided into six parts. 

Part One (six chapters) supplies a general 
introduction to the nature of agriculture in 
the United States and other countries. Part 
Two (nine chapters) deals in considerable 
detail with management problems associated 
with various systems of farming (one-crop 
farming, diversified farming, etc.). Then 
follows part three (eight chapters) and Part 
Four (twelve chapters) which are the core 
of the book. Part Three deals with the prin- 
ciples and methods of Farm Management. 
In it the authors develop much of the basic 
economic theory applicable to Farm Manage- 
ment, and describe accepted methods for 
analyzing farm organization and operation. 
Part Four deals with management problems 
connected with the handling of farm equip- 
ment, farm labor and land, with planning the 
internal organization of the farm, and with 
financing and marketing problems. Part 
Five (twelve chapters) is devoted to an over- 
all analysis of the economics of producing 
different types of agricultural commodities, 
for example, wheat, cotton, dairy and poultry 
farming. Part Six (one chapter) portrays 
briefly the role of agriculture in the national 
economy. 

In the preface the authors state that “a 
deliberate attempt has been made to provide 
a textbook which is suited to the teaching of 
Farm Management in all parts of the United 
States.” This book comes nearer to meeting 
such an ambitious objective than any other 


Farm Management textbook that the re- 
viewer has read, However, much of the 
illustrative and analytic material has been 
drawn from the Middle West, South, and 
East. Although frequent reference is made 
to the peculiar farm labor, farm tenure, 
financing, and organizational problems of 
such important farming areas as the Pacific 
Coast, these problems receive only cursory 
treatment. Teachers of Farm Management 
in the Pacific Coast states, and no doubt in 
other areas as well, will find it necessary to 
supplement this book with much additional 
reading and analytical material. 

The coverage of the book is comprehen- 
sive—perhaps too comprehensive. The au- 
thors have included much information and 
material that impinges upon Farm Manage- 
ment and which in many institutions would 
fall more appropriately in courses on land 
use, production economics, and agricultural 
geography. 

The book is intended for use in the junior 
and senior years of agricultural colleges. Less 
advanced students would find it heavy and 
tedious reading. In parts the book appears to 
be excessively wordy and there is some 
repetition. It will be difficult for an instructor 
to cover adequately all the material in this 
book in one year—especially if additional 
attention has to be given to special Farm 
Management problems of importance to 
certain areas. 

In spite of these strictures, students of 
Farm Management will find in this book a 
wealth of up-to-date background informa- 
tion. Moreover, by concentrating attention 
on Parts Three and Four, students will be 
able to secure a thorough insight into the 
economic principles and the most modern 
techniques of analysis applicable to the 
management of farms. Instructors will find 
the well-selected questions appearing at the 
end of each chapter a useful guide to the 
coverage of each chapter. It is safe to predict 
that this book will serve for many years as a 
standard textbook or reference work for 
Farm Management. 

J. M. Tintey 
Universsty of California 
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Store SALESMANSHIP, by Norris A. Brisco, 
Grace Griffith and C. Preston Robinson. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 3rd ed., 
1947. Pp. 435. $3.00.) 

As up-to-date in material and in format 
today as the revised edition was when pub- 
lished, the third edition of this book is a job 
well done. To illustrate its degree of mod- 
ernization, four cuts may be mentioned: the 
frontispiece in this third edition shows a 
suburban branch of a modern retail store— 
the preceding edition shows a modern store 
front. The closing illustration in the third 
edition shows an employees’ vacation resort 
operated by a large eastern department 
store—the former edition shows an em- 
ployees’ lounge. All through the book are 
similar modernizations of discussion and of 
text. Incidentally, the cuts are much more 
numerous than in the previous edition and 
the viewpoint of the authors is directed more 
toward the needs and wants of the customer. 
The examples in these discussions have been 
selected carefully from commercial ex- 
perience. 

Compared to the previous edition, there is 
a broader, more valuable treatment on 
methods of obtaining employment in retail 
work and how to make a success of retail 
selling. As formerly, this material is well 
placed at the beginning of the book. Follow- 
ing this comes the aforementioned emphasis 
on the importance of the customer’s wants, 
learning the customer’s desires, and increas- 
ing sales via the additional needs of the 
customer. The viewpoint is one of individual- 
izing each customer. 

This edition, too, reflects many new 
trends in modern retail training. Generally 
speaking, this third edition, like the former 
edition, is divided into chapters and sub- 
divided into discussion topics making for 
easy reading and for easy teaching. Ques- 
tions are strategically placed for use if 
wanted by training personnel. Prominent in 
this modernization are discussions of govern- 
ment impacts on certain phases of retailing. 
The entire approach to selling is woven into 
retailing more closely than into general sell- 
ing and general selling principles as was 





formerly the case. There is a freshness to the 
way the importance of retailing and latest 
store procedure are handled. Retailers with 
practical experience will like these improve- 
ments. 


VANCE CHAMBERLIN 
Fenn College 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Advertising for profit, by William L. Doremus. (New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1947. Pp. 130. 
$2.00.) 


This book was written especially for the small, in- 
dependent merchant and service retailer. It is more of a 
glorification of advertising than a specific guide to the 
selection of media or the preparation of advertisements. 
Most media that are available to small businessmen are 
considered, but treated in an exceptionally brief fashion, 
and unfortunately, superficially. In the treatment of 
trademarks most examples are taken from the national 
field and no mention is made of the new Lanham law. Re- 
tailers should probably be more interested in firm name 
than trademarks, but this was not mentioned. 

For retailers who know little or nothing about ad- 
vertising this book will serve to give an idea of what 
media are available. It may serve to stimulate interest 
among small retailers to study advertising in greater 
detail—and that is one of the objectives of the author. 


The Board of Directors and Business Management, by 
Melvin T. Copeland and Andrew R. Towl. (Boston: 
Harvard University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1947. Pp. 202. $3.25.) 


Boards of directors of American corporations occupy 
key positions for guiding business enterprises in meeting 
their total objectives in a changing world. Yet in the 
business scene probably less thought has been given to 
the board of directors than to most of the other groups 
in the complex of business administration. 

This book focuses attention on the relations of direc- 
tors, both as individuals and as a group, to business 
management. The authors cite many examples of direc- 
tors functioning in a variety of actual situations, and 
their findings and constructive suggestions should be of 
real value to anyone seriously concerned with the ad- 
ministration of business enterprises in a free society. 
The authors also state some of the questions that seem 
to be prompting the most farsighted, professionally 
minded corporation directors to constructive action. 


A Chapter in Population Sampling, by the Sampling 
Staff, Bureau of the Census. (Washington D. C., U.S, 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 141. $1.00.) 


Some of the work which the Bureau of the Census has 
been doing in developing and experimenting with new 
sampling techniques is reported here. The monograph 
deals with ‘“‘a particular approach to stratified areal 
sampling with subsampling, embodying the principle of 
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optimum allocation by which the smallest sampling 
error is obtained for a specified expenditure.” 

The book is not written for the layman, but rather 
for those who already know much about sampling 
methods and the mathematics of statistical analysis. 
Its “main purpose ...is the presentation of theory, 
with enough description of the field problems to give 
guidance in its use.” 


Man Alive, by Robert E. Moore. (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. 216. $3.00.) 


Man Alive is an easy flowing, but dynamic discussion 
of salesmanship and methods for making it effective. 
The author is loud in his praise of the fundamental im- 
portance of salesmanship in bringing increased satisfac- 
tions to consumers. “Some day,” he says, “‘you will see a 
magnificent statue honoring salesmen, erected in recog- 
nition of their contribution to the progress of the 
world.” 

The two most powerful forces in selling, Moore em- 
phasizes, are service and showmanship. In developing 
the first force the author dramatizes the value of follow- 
ing this relatively new philosophy of good selling. At- 
tention is given to specific methods whereby greater 
service can be rendered and more showmanship de- 


veloped. 


Practical Rules for Graphic Presentation of Business 
Statistics, by L. E. Smart and S. Arnold. (Columbus, 
Ohio: Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1947. Pp. 89.) 

The name of this publication is accurately descriptive 
of its contents, but does not indicate the extent to which 
it is illustrated. The authors have given a vivid demon- 
stration of how to graphically present the rules they set 
forth. In the 83 pages of text material, 40 charts are 
used. They include various types of vertical and hori- 
zontal bar charts, pie diagrams, three dimensional charts 
maps, pictorial charts, and line diagrams. 

The book is a manual, to guide the chart maker, 
rather than a treatment of the philosophy of graphic 
presentation. As such it is a “must” book for those who 
wish guidance in pictorializing reports. 


Printing Techniques, by W. D. Molitor. (Philadelphia: 
Edward Stern and Co., 1947. Pp. 69. $2.00.) 


This book is a collection of twelve articles which ap- 
peared originally in Printers’ Ink. The articles deal with 
specific problems of printing and offer concrete sugges- 
tions for reducing costs and improving results. For 
persons who must be concerned with preparing copy for 
printers and stretching the printing budget, this little 
volume will be quite helpful. 


Rebuilding the World Economy, by Norman S. Buchanan 
and Friedrich A. Lutz. (New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1947. Pp. 434. $3.50.) 


This is another important contribution from the 
Twentieth Century Fund and a most timely one. It 
surveys previous experience in world trade and foreign 


investment; the present situation; the possibilities of the 
new agencies such as the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and the International 
Monetary Fund; the hazards of foreign investment 
under world conditions of today; the need for multi- 
lateral trade and the obstacles in its path. A final chap- 
ter presents a program of specific steps looking toward 
development of multilateral trade and constructive 
foreign investment. 

The authors emphasize that the United States must 
take the lead in building up new patterns of world trade 
to replace those shattered by two global wars and the 
Great Depression. In the system of multilateral trade 
which is promoted by the United States three require- 
ments must be met, namely: (1) the members of the 
system must formulate and apply certain rules of con- 
duct appropriate to multilateralism, (2) serious depres- 
sions must be avoided, and (3) political stability must 
be achieved. 

In charting steps to attain a workable system of world 
trade, Buchanan and Lutz say, “The conditions neces- 
sary for a return to multilateral trade and free-exchange 
markets are these: (1) Relief is the most immediate re- 
quirement, in order to restore the most important pro- 
ductive factor—men; (2) Capital imports into those 
countries whose productive apparatus has suffered most 
during the war are required in order to achieve recon- 
struction; (3) The British debt problem must be solved, 
by reducing the annual payments for interest and 
amortization to manageable proportions; (4) The exist- 
ing structure of foreign exchange rates must be adjusted; 
and it must stay in harmony with the relative move- 
ments of national price levels; (5) Inflation in the 
countries participating in international trade must be 


halted.” 


Say It with Figures, by Hans Zeisel. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947. Pp. 250. $3.00.) 


Persons concerned with the collection and analysis of 
statistical research data or the preparation and in- 
terpretation of research reports will get value from this 
book. The three major sections of Say It with Figures 
are “Problems of Classification,” “Means of Numerical 
Presentation,” and “Tools of Causal Analysis.” 

The latter section will be of most interest to persons 
who are concerned with qualitative analysis. The chap- 
ter devoted to a consideration of the panel, its principles 
and possibilities is especially valuable. The panel 
method receives high praise from Dr. Zeisel as one which 
can provide some measure of the influence which ex- 
posure to advertising, propaganda or other forces has in 
producing action or shifts in ideas. The author concludes 
his treatment of the panel technique by stating that “‘it 
is a highly promising and powerful tool in the field of 
social research” (P. 246). 


Wartime Food Rationing in the United States, by William 
A. Nielander. (Washington, D. C.: World Trade Re- 
lations, Inc., 1947. Pp. 317. $5.00.) 

Dr. Nielander was Associate Director of the Food 

Rationing Division of the Office of Price Administra- 
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tion during the war. He was directly and closely as- 
sociated with policy and administrative problems of 
rationing throughout our experience with wartime food 
rationing. In this volume he has presented material 
which will be welcomed by many. 

The book is divided into two major parts of about 
equal length. The first, dealing with the theory and tech- 
niques of rationing, is an analysis of general theories, 
specific administrative techniques, an outline of OPA’s 
organizational history, and a brief comparative sketch 
of features of food rationing programs in selected foreign 
countries. In the second part the rationing of a specific 
commodity (coffee) is used to illustrate the practical 
application of the principles presented in Part I. 

It is fortunate that a record such as this one by Dr. 
Nielander has been prepared. It will provide excellent 
reference material for students of marketing who are in- 
terested in analyzing the extent to which public re- 
straints on free markets influence buyer and seller ac- 
tivities. 


County Data Book, Bureau of the Census. (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 431. 
$2.75.) 

Introduction to Advertising (sth Ed.), by Arthur J. 
Brewster, Herbert H. Palmer, and Robert G. In- 
graham. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 
Pp. 527. $3.20.) 

Mathematics of Business and Accounting, by Kenneth 
Lewis Trefftzs and E. Justin Hills. (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1947. Pp. 315.) 

Money, Credit and Finance (rev. ed.), by George F. 
Luthringer, Lester V. Chandler, and Denzel C. Cline. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1947. Pp. 389. $2.75.) 

The Prewar Industrial Pattern of Wisconsin, by Edgar 
Z. Palmer. (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 
School of Commerce, Bureau of Business Research 
and Service, 1947. Pp. 168.) 

Trade Discount Practices, Dartnell Report No. 558. 
(Chicago: The Dartnell Corporation, 1947. Pp. 55. 
$7.50.) 
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Announcement of 1948 Officers 


The Teller’s Committee, David J. Luck, 
Hugh G. Wales, and Robert V. Mitchell, 
Chairman, has reported the following officers 
and directors were elected for 1948: 


President—Wroe Alderson, Alderson and 
Sessions, Inc., Lewis Tower, Philadelphia 
2, Pennsylvania 

First Vice-President—Everett R. Smith, 
Macfadden Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York 

Second Vice-President—Edgar H. Gault, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Secretary—Harvey W. Huegy, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Treasurer—Wilford L. White, 3131 Nebraska 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Dept. of Commerce. 


Directors Elected for 1948-49 


George H. Brown, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

Roy S. Frothingham, Facts Consolidated, 
111 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Gordon A. Hughes, General Mills, Inc. 
400 Second Avenue, South, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota 

Donald E. West, McCall Corporation, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Directors Continuing through 1948 


George H. Allen, New York Herald 

&. Tribune, 230 West 41st Street, New 
York 18, New York 

Edward R. Hawkins, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore 18, Maryland 

C. T. Heusinkveld, Armour and Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 

Harold H. Maynard, The Ohio State 


University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
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Directors-at-Large 
Charles F. Phillips, Bates College, Lewis- 


ton, Maine 

Franklin R. Cawl, Kudner Agency, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New 
York 


Immediate Past President and Director 


Ross M. Cunningham, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge 39, 
Massachusetts 


Journal of Marketing Officers continuing 
through 1948. 


Editor-in-Chief 


Clyde Wm. Phelps, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, California 


‘3 


Managing Editor 
Ralph Cassady, Jr., University of Cali- 


fornia, Los Angeles 24, California 


Business Manager 


Robert N. King, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


Curious facts about the election—j7o mem- 
bers failed to give a name and return ad- 
dress, so of course their votes could not be 
counted. Ballots were received from three 
persons who were not members of the As- 
sociation, and, believe it or not, 8 members 
voted on /ast year’s ballots! 10 people sent 
their ballots in from one to ten days after 
the deadline. 1,407 votes were cast of which 
g1 were invalid for one or more of the above 
reasons, so the tabulated ballots totaled 1,316. 
This is only 50% of those eligible to vote. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


We extend a hearty welcome to the follow- 
ing new members accepted into the American 
Marketing Association for the period from 
August 15, 1947 through October 31, 1947. 


Archer, William J. 

One Cedar Street, Bronxville, New York 
Arvold, Donald H. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Aspinwall, Everett H. 

P. O. Box 453, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Austin, Edward K, 

University of Alabama, University, Ala. 
Austin, Robert W. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
Bansch, Henry C. 

Standard Gil Co. of N. J., New York 4, N. Y. 
Barnard, Robert L. 

Barnard & Co., 93 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Barnet, Edward M. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 
Bartel, William E. 

Judson L. Thomson Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 
Beaver, Thomas, Jr. 

New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa. 
Bell, J. G. 

Bonnie Bell, Inc., Cleveland 7, Ohio 
Bennett, Charles F., Jr. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York 20, N. Y. 
Berle, Harry I. 

2976 E. 132nd Street, Cleveland 22, Ohio 
Berner, Robert M. 

235 Aberdeen Avenue, Dayton 9, Ohio 
Betts, Charles H. 

1063 Mohegan Road, Birmingham, Michigan 
Bigler, Eugene 

210 Highland Avenue, Kent, Ohio 
Bingham, Robert H. 

Grocery Mfrs. of America, New York 17, N. Y. 
Bogle, Loraine V. 

Sun and Times Co., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Bohlman, Herbert W. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Bradford, Donald F. 

Nat’l Assn. of Food Chains, Washington 6, D. C. 
Mrs. Winifred S. Breene 

Box 1937, University, Ala. 
Brooks, Derek 

Derek Brooks, Washington 6, D. C. 
Brubaker, D. E. 

F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio 
Buckley, E. James 

Earle A. Buckley Org., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Byal, James C. 

Dun and Bradstreet, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Charley, J. Dean 

307 E. North St., Staunton, Ill. 
Childs, Joel G. 

Jack & Heintz, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Christie, James W., Jr. 

Nat'l Analysts, Inc., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Christopherson, S. R. 

Smaller Business of America, Inc., Cleveland 3, O. 
Clark, James E. 

Nat'l Analysts, Inc., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Clark, Richard C. 

Alley & Richards Co., Boston, Mass. 
Clark, Verna F. 

P.O. Box 453, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Collacott, Robert H. 

Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, Akron 9, Ohio 
Connor, Drury I. 

7927 S. Peoria St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
Cook, Robert C. 

2418 Valley Street, Omaha 7, Nebraska 
Cooperider, Noel L. 

Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
Coover, T. W. 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa 4, Okla. 
Corcoran, Arthur W. 

Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass. 
Cordes, Wilmer H. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 13, O. 
Crawford, Robert W. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 
Crossman, M. R. 

Cramer Krasselt Co., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Crowley, Thomas T. 

U. S. Steel Corp. of Del., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Curtis, Gene 

Patch & Curtis, Long Beach 12, Calif. 
Dake, Leland E. 

General Aniline & Film Corp., New York 18, N. Y. 
Daugherty, C. J. 

Sanymetal! Products Co., Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Davidson, William R. 

Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Davis, James H. 

Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Decker, William S. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 
Denison, George S. 

Robert S. Abbott Pub. Co., Chicago 16, Ill. 
Dietrich, Marion C., Jr. 

U. S. Steel Corp. of Del., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Dole, Richard T. 

Drake University, Des Moines 11, Iowa 
Drake, John A. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit 26, Michigan 
Dye, William L. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dykema, Charles M. 

98 East 14th St., Holland, Michigan 
Eisenberg, Harold W. 

Cleveland College, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Emmett, Persis R. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Erdman, Kenneth W. 

Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Reading, Pa. 
Felsten, Benjamin 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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Findley, Howard N. 

Gregory & House, Inc., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Fine, Isadore V. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Finigan, William H. 

Nat'l Cash Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio 
Firth, James A. 

Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 
Flint, Maurice B. 

Flint Associates, Narberth, Pa. 
Forman, Flora 

P.O. Box 503, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Franklin, Todd B. 

Lennen & Mitchell, New York 17, N. Y. 
Fuller, Samuel A. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentry, Dwight L. 

931 Catalonia, Coral Gables 34, Florida 
Gilbert, Samuel D. 

3550 Amesbury Road, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Gilliam, C. T. 

C. T. Gilliam & Assoc., Los Angeles 42, Calif. 
Good, Julian H. 

Goodstein Millinery Co., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Gordy, William L. 

Metro. Station, Los Angeles 55, Calif. 
Hall, Robert T. 

Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Harkaway, Harvey A. 

Standard Rate & Data, Chicago 1, ill. 
Hayes, Thomas P. 

Brunswick Balke Collender Co., Chicago s, Ill. 
Hesz, Eugene 

812 Ridgedale Ave., Birmingham, Michigan 
Hewitt, Paul M. 

25 E. Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Hill, Ivan 

Ivan Hill, Inc., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Hinners, Gladys 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York 20, N. Y. 
Hollander, Stanley C. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Houghton, Robert L. 

J. A. Wright & Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hull, H. Joseph, Jr. 

New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa. 
Israel, Nancy Jo (Miss) 

E. I. duPont de Nemours, Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 
James E. P. H. 

Mutual Broadcasting System, New York 18, N. Y. 
Jauch, Charles W. 

The Builders Exchange, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Johnson, Donald S. 

600 West 116th St., New York 27, N. Y. 
John, Grover J. 

Advertising Agency, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Jones, George A. 

710 Indian Road, Glenview, Illinois 
Jones, Robert A. 

Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Assn., Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


Jorgensen, Robert W. 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Chicago, III. 
Jung, Allen F. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Kahl, Robert E. 
1112 Merwood Dr., Takoma Park 12, Md. 
Kartorie, Valentine T. 
York Corporation, York, Pa. 
Kebler, Edward G. 
1015 West Marquette, Chicago 21, Ill. 
Keener, Charles C. 
Univ. of Southern Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kelley, Eugene J. 
111 Storrs Avenue, Braintree, Mass. 
Killian, R. T. 
Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Kime, Chandler B. 
The Chicago Sun, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Kirby, Davis G. 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Chicago 3, III. 
Knoke, William A. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Knowles, Herbert J. 
Gould, Brown & Sumney, Inc., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Kornheiser, Charles A. 
Barnard & Co., New York 16, N. Y. 
Krauspe, Harry F., Jr. 
Brunswick Balke Collender Co., Chicago 5, III. 
Krick, Leonard 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Kroeger, Arthur 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
Lavidge, Robert J. 
Pepsodent Division, Lever Bros., Chicago 4, III. 
Lawrence, Richard M. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lebair, M. S. 
York Corporation, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Leonhard, Dietrich L. 
National Research Bur., Inc., Chicago 1o, Ill. 
Leonard, Charles 
Leonard Chinaware Specialties, Chicago 37, Ill. 
Lewis, David N. 
KDKA, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Lindberg, Borje 
Lindberg & Neuman, Vasagatan 48, Stockholm, 
Sweden 
Lindsay, Tamlin K. 
19 E. Cortwood St., Orangeburg, New York 
Linzee, Homer E. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Long, George T. 
S. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Luetzow, H. H. 
Mid-Continent Paint & Lacquer Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City 8, Mo. 
Magee, Richard H. 
Standard Register Co., Dayton 1, Ohio 
Mahon, Robert L. 
Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Malahan, Andrew J. 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 31, Pa, 
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Mann, H. T. 

Don Lee Broadcasting System, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Marien, Albert E. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Marks, L. M. 

Textron, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 
Marsh, Charles R., Jr. 

Nat'l Analysis, Inc., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Marshall, Martin V. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Mauser, Ferdinand 

Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan 
Maxwell, Robert R. 

1043 Woods Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
McAndrews, Robert J. 

Young & Rubicam, Inc., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
McCarrens, John J. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio 
McCleary, George 

RCA Victor Division, Camden, New Jersey 
McFarland, Stuart W. 

Cleveland College, Cleveland, Ohio 
McVey, Phillip 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
Meloy, William T. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 1, O. 
Metcalf, Wendell O. 

U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Boston 9, Mass. 
Meyer, Samuel H. 

3153 Decatur Ave., Bronx 67, N. Y. 
Miller, D. C. 

Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 
Miller, Richard E. 

Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Mills, George W. 

Imperial Oil Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada 
Moore, Helen L. 

Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Morgan, Elizabeth G. 

669 South Union Ave., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Mossman, Frank H. 

Cleveland College, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Murphy, Stanley 

RCA Victor Co., Montreal, Que., Canada 
Murray, R. G. 

Imperial Oil, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada 
Newton, Wilbert F. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
O’Donnell, George P. 

Nat’! Analysts, Inc., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Overby, Mrs. Janie L. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Palmer, Wanda N. 

Drake University, Des Moines 11, Iowa 
Parker, William H. 

Geare-Marston, Inc., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Parrish, Eleanor M. 

2011 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Peck, Maynard A. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Pentz, R. H., Jr. 

Box 1709, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Peterson, Peter G. 

122 East 27th St., Kearney, Nebraska 
Phillips, Loring 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Pool, William C., Jr. 

Wilson & Company, Chicago 9, Il. 
Powell, J. Frank 

Daniel Starch & Staff, New York 17, N. Y. 
Prasow, Paul 

7311 Rindge Ave., Playa del Rey, Venice, Calif. 
Randall, Louis M., Jr. 

Dearborn Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
Reid, James H. 

University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Reilly, John J., Jr. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New York 4, N. Y. 
Rutzler, Charles F. 

The Chartmakers, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
Sackett, R. L. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables 34, Fla. 
Sadler, Robert C. W. 

J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Satterlee, Marshall 

1330-32nd St., Des Moines 4, lowa 
Schatten, Charles R. 

769 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
Schramm, Paul E. 

The American Weekly, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Scott, Mrs. Marjorie E. 

2970 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
Shallat, M. A. 

Publishers Digest, Inc., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Shannon, Earl 

Chrysler Export Corp., Highland Park 3, Mich. 
Shapiro, Milton 

1930 Harrison Ave., Bronx 53, New York 
Sielaff, Richard O. 

2115 Sussex Ave., Duluth 3, Minn. 
Sims, George R. 

15906 Eldamere Ave., S.E., Cleveland 20, Ohio 
Smith, Arthur D., Jr. 

General Plywood Corp., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Smith, Stuart B, 

Canadian Advg. Agency, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Snider, Max D. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Stalter, David E. 

McKinsey & Co., New York 17, N. Y. 
Starr, R. Campbell 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 
Stewart, Donald E. 

U. S. Steel Corp. of Del., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Stockdale, Margaret 

Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Stursberg, Carl W., Jr. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York 20, N. Y. 
Sumney, Herbert A. 

Gould, Brown & Sumney, Inc., Chicago 4, IIl. 
Swackhamer, James W. 

Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Taylor, George V. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Taylor, Robert L., Jr. 

131 E, Walnut Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Thomas, Scott E. 

Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron 9, Ohio 
Thompson, Virginia 

Inst. of Life Ins., New York 17. N. Y. 
Thompson, Willard M. 

Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 
Torson, Harry A. 

Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Indiana 
Toussaint, E. H, 

Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Tracey, Minnie B. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
Trimpe, Bernard F. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Turner, William H, 

864 Inez, Memphis, Tennessee 
Ullman, David U. 

Roland G. E. Ullman, Inc., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Umemara, George M. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Vosburg, Harry A, 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 


Walberg, Benjamin M. 

Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Waterbury, Palmer 

Industrial Surveys Co., Chicago 2, IIl. 
Watkins, C. L. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Webber, C. Reid 


Webber Advertising Agency, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Wehrly, Gordon H, 
Griswold-Eshleman, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


West, Charles B. 

P.O. Box 315, Fort Washington, Pa. 
White, Gerald J. 

H. F. Stanfield, Ltd., Montreal, Que., Can. 
Wickstrum, B. K. 

Sylvania Elec. Prod., New York, N. Y. 
Wieland, John 

Standard Oil Co., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Williams, Aylwyn P. 

834 Homestead Ave., Havertown, Pa. 
Williams, Chauncey L. 

F. W. Dodge Corp., New York 18, N. Y. 
Williams, Franklin S. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Wills, Herbert J. 

Central Nat’! Bank, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Worcester, Dean A., Jr. 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Zacher, Robert V. 

702 Roosevelt St., Tempe, Arizona 


REPORT ON MEMBERSHIP 


As of the date this copy goes to the editor, 
November 7, 1947, the American Marketing 
Association has an active membership of 
2,779, of whom 773 (36 per cent) are new 
members as of 1947. Of the 2,779 active 
members, 2,630 (94.6 per cent) are regular 


and 149 (5.4 per cent) are associates. 
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